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INTRODUCTION. 



In presentinpf to the public this History of our city, the 
Trades and Labor Council through their committee desire 
to return their thanks to all who have kindly aided us in 
making a success of our undertaking, especially are our 
thanks due to the merchants of our city for the uniform 
kindness they have evinced in calling public attention to 
their wares through this medium. While here publicly 
tendering our thanks for their practical aid, we cannot 
refrain from asking all who wish us well (members or not) 
to peruse the announcements carefully, and when the occa- 
sion requires, to remember them in such a practical manner 
that it may cause their support to be substantially rewarded. 
That errors have occurred, is probable, and that matter 
has been omitted that should have been inserted, is quite 
certain. We can only state that we have exercised more 
than ordinary diligence and care in the difficult and compli- 
cated feature of bookmaking. 

We take this occasion to express the hope that the infor- 
mation contained in this work will not prove devoid of 
interest and value, though we are fully conscious that the 
space occupied allows us to be by no means exhaustive. 

We can only hope that it may prove an aid to future 
historians. While thanking our patrons and friends gen- 
erally for the cordiality with which our efforts have been 
Beconded, we leave the work to secure that favor which 
earnest endeavor ever wins from a discriminating public, 
hoping that they will bear in mind, should errors be noted, 
that,— 

" He who expeoctfl a perfect work to sec. 
Expects what ne^er wan, nor yet shall be/* 
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THE TRADES AND LABOR COUNCIL, 



The central body of the local trades council was organ- 
ized in May, 1889, under the name of the Central Labor 
Union, by members of the Carpenters, Bricklayers, Build- 
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JOSEPH F. CONVKRY. 
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ALBERT M. RAM. 



Labor, and is 
the Massachu- 
Branch, Amer- 
of Labor, 
ism in this city 
standing than 
the history of 
The members 
are enthusias- 
funds in their 
have won some 



distinct successes, and have bright prospects for the future. 

The parent organization, the American Federation of 

Labor, is composed of 74 National and International Unions, 
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eleven state branches, one hundred and thirty-four city cen- 
trals, two hundred and sixteen local trade and federal unions, 
making it the strongest labor organization in this country. 
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JOHN J. MAHONBY. 

mines, railroads, 
phones; municipalization of street cars, light, water; abol- 
ition of land monopoly, direct legislation, Australian ballot. 
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behind all 
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ing are the offi- 
Trades and 
cil: President, 
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ters Union; Vice President, Dennis Healey, Leather Workers 
Union; Secretary, John J. Mahoney, Typographical Union; 
Financial Secretary, Dan ie Moynihan, Buildingl Laborers 
Union; Treasurer, James E. Gorman, Woolen Spinners 
Union; Sergeant-at-Arms, John MoUahan, Bottlers Union. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF LOWELL. 



FACTS AND FIGURES TAKEN FROM THE TENTH 
AND ELEVETH U. S. CENSUS. 



In 1653 the Rev. John Eliot, the apostle of the Indians, 
established, where the city of Lowell now stands, a town 
of converted Indians, which was called Wamesit. It ceased 
to exist in 1686, if not earlier. 

Lowell, which contains territory once included in the 
towns of Chelmsford, Dracut, and Tewksbury, was incor- 
porated as a town in 1826. It owes its existence to the 
abundant water power of the Merrimack and Concord 
rivers, at whose confluence it is situated. 

Pawtucket Falls on the Merrimack, Wamesit Falls on 
the Concord, and the myriads of fish which sported and 
spawned in these waters, made this place a favorite 
rendezvous of the Indians long- before the Lowell family 
left their ancient home in Wales. 

A hundred years ago great quantities of lumber from 
the forests of New Hampshire were sent down the Mer- 
rimack every year in rafts. To facilitate the transmission 
of these rafts and the passage of boats by the Pawtucket 
Falls, it became necessary to cut a canal around the Falls. 
This was done in 1796, by a company incorporated in 1792 
under the name of **The Proprietors of the Locks and 
Canals on Merrimack River." The chief object of this 
company and their canal was to make the Merrimack navi- 
gable, for boats and rafts, to its mouth at Newburyport, 
which object was defeated or superseded by another com- 
pany, which in 1804, opened another canal — The Middlesex 
— from above the Pawtucket canal to Boston. 

The water power of Lowell is 14,000 horse power. The 
Merrimack here makes a descent of 35 feet, and it affords, 
at all seasons, 10,000 horse power and usually much more. 
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The Concord has three falls here, the first being 26 feet; 
the second 8 feet; and the third 10 feet, and affords 900 
home power. 

The first woolen carding mill in this place, was started 
by Moses Hale in 1819. Fisher Ames established a forging 
mill at about the same time. Saw mills and grist mills 
were also started but all these establishments were small, 
sad the building of Lowell had not yet begun. 
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Before the beginning of the year 1821, the founders of 
the Boston Manufacturing Company, at Waltham, had ap- 
propiated all the water power on the Charles, and with 
others who wished to engage in cotton manufacture with 
fhsm, were looking about for another place, enriched with 
more abundant water power. 

The first person who suggested the application of the 
WSter power of the Merrimack for manufacturing pur- 
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poses, was Ezra Worthen. He made the suggestion to 
Paul Moody in the autumn of 1821, and together they 
made a visit to the Pawtucket Falls and canal. Mr. Moody 
reported the result of his visit to Patrick T. Jackson in 
Boston, and explained to him, by chalking on his office 
floor, a rude map of the falls and canal, that a lateral 
canal could be cut from the Pawtucket canal to the river 
bank, and how cotton mills built on the bank could be 
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driven by the water power of the river running through jthe 
canal to their water wheels. A visit was now made to this 
place by Jackson and Moody, the date of neither visit being 
preserved, but the result is known — Lowell is the result. 
The business of buying up the farms was done as 
quietly as possible, the conveyances being taken in the 
name of the agent of the founders. The first farm pur- 
chased was that of Nathan Tyler, whose deed bears the 
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date of Nov. 2, 1821. On the 21st of the same month, 
three other farms were purchased, conveying, in all, about 
400 acres of land. Six of the founders then made a visit, 
walked over the grounds and scanned the capabilities of 
the place, which was then an inconsiderable village, but 
which now contains over 90,000 inhabitants. 
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Efiforts to hire the water power of the Merrimack from 
the proprietors of the Locks and Canals having failed, the 
founders of Lowell, quietly proceeded to purchase a ma- 
jority of their stock shares, and thus obtained control of 
that corporation. They then widened the canal to the 
width of 60 feet and deepened it to the depth of 8 feet 
and cut a lateral canal from it to the river bank, on which 
they proceeded to erect cotton mills. In September, 1823, 
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the villagers who had sold their stock for less than the 
par value thereof, and their lands for a trifling considera- 
tion, saw with astonishment and chargin, the Pawtucket 
canal successfully applied to manufacturing purposes, and 
converted into **a potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams 
of avarice." 

It is said that one of the early farmers who sold his 
farm for $2500 (a good price for it, as prices had been) 
lost his reason upon learning that he might have obtained 
$10,000 for it, and never saw another happy day. 

Boarding houses were provided for the female operatives, 
by all the large corporations in Lowell, except one. Good 
quarters and ample supplies of wholesome food were thus 
secured at moderate prices. 

The water power of the Merrimack is owned by the 
Proprietors of the Locks and Canals, and is leased to the 
principal manufacturing companies of Lowell. Each of 
these companies has a certain number of mill power, some 
more, some less. The unit mill power was early adopted 
in the local history and is still retained because of its 
convenience. It is the power originally required for a cot- 
ton mill containing 3584 spindles; or in other words, it is 
the power which is yielded by 35 cubic feet of water fall- 
. ing 30 feet per second. This is the standard, but in 
practice the quantity of water varies with the water fall 
from 60 to 65 horse power. The whole number of mill 
powers is 139.37. 

This is the permanent power of the Merrimack, but at 
most seasons, the surplus power, as above stated is large. 
By all the companies the water power is heavily re-inforced 
by steam, particularly during the dry seasons. 

Location. 

Lowell lies in latitude 42*» 38' north, longtitude 7lo 19' 
west from Greenwich, at the confluence of the Concord 
and Merrimack Rivers, about 8 miles south of the New 
Hampshire state line. The average altitude above mean 
sea level is 100 feet, varying from 40 feet, the lowest 
point, to the highest 250 above. The Merrimack River is 
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not navigable here, but a canal around the Falls enables 
small boats to pass up and down from Nashua, N. H., to 
the sea. 

Tributary Country. 

There are ten villages within a radius of ten miles from 

the city, all of which, with the exception of a few small 

woolen manufacturers in Billerica, Chelmsford, and Dracut, 

are chiefly engaged in agriculture. This is not very flour- 
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ishing, as much of the tributary country is poor and 
sparsely settled, the soil being light and sandy. Hay, 
Indian corn, rye, potatoes, squashes, pumpkins, milk, butter, 
cheese, and eggs are the principal products. 

Topography. 
Lowell is situated on both banks of the Merrimack, the 
principal portion being on the right bank, just above the 
point where the Concord empties, 35 miles from its mouth 
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and 9 miles above Lawrence. The city lies on primitive 
rock, granite, mica slate, and hornblende, overlaid with sand 
and gravel. The cut through which the Northern Rail- 
road passes discloses some remarkable extusions of trap 
rock. Traces of glacial action are found in the bed of the 
Merrimack River and on ledges near by. The surface 
is undulating and the drainage is generally good. The 
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surrounding country has about the same relative elevations, 
is open, has no marshes, but contains ponds near the city. 

CUMATE. 

Highest recorded summer temperature 103<^; the highest 
summer temperature in average year has varied between 
89® and 103° in the past thirty-four years. Lowest recorded 
winter temperature 24**; lowest winter temperature in thirty- 
four years has varied from 24** to 8**. The climate is that 
usual in the interior of New England. 
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Hatters. Haberdashers. 
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Robertson & Co. 

82 rrescott Street. 



Carpets, FumlturCf 
Entire Outfits 



For the Best Boilers 
for heating houses or 
running engines, or 
any Sheet Iron or Plate 
Iron Work, call on the 

Lowell 
Steam Boiler 
Works 

RICHARD DOBBINS, Pnp. 

Tanner, cor. Cambridge Sts. 

LOWBtL, MAS5. 



HA X S i , 1 1 



and 

Furnishing 
Goods # » I « 



FOR 
MEN 



. Jc Ciiiiiisfc^ 

69 MERRIMACK ST, 



LOWELL'S PUBUC SCHOOLS. 



BY ARTHUR K. WHITCOMB. 



The first settlers in Lowell, in common with their fellow 
colonists who began to come to our shores in large num- 
bers in 1626, represented a higher standard of education 
than had ever been possessed by any similar body of im- 
migrants anywhere, and their policy as regards schools 
was naturally most liberal. A grant for a ** plantation" on 
land now within the limits of our city was first made by the 
General Court in 1653, and a half dozen families entered 
upon their new possessions the next year, building houses 
mainly on a line which would extend from the Bleachery on 
the Concord to Middlesex on the Merrimack. Just how the 
children of these families were schooled at first, no avail- 
able records seem to show, but that they were well taught 
by somebody is proved by the fact that they were the 
town's leaders in educational matters a few years later. 
A school dame, **John Wright's wife," was employed in 
1699, teaching probably in her own house, and a little later 
a school was kept in the house of Jonathan Bowers on 
Wood Street. The first master was Ebenezer Wright, who 
was teaching a school on **The Neck," as the land be- 
tween the Merrimack and the Concord was then called, in 
1705. The first schoolhouse was situated near the ceme- 
tery between Branch and Middlesex Streets in Ward Three, 
and gave its name to what is now School Street. It is first 
mentioned in 1767, though undoubtedly built much earlier, but 
it sufficed for all the children living on "The Neck" until 
about the year 1800, when it was succeeded by three new 
ones, one at Middlesex, one on the site of the present 
Plain Street schoolhouse, and one on the site of the present 
city hospital on Pawtucket Street. These formed one dis- 
trict of the town of Chelmsford, and the appropriation 
made for their expenses in 1825 was $113.50. 
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The beginning of mill construction here in 1822 caused 
an immediate increase of population, and to provide school- 
ing for the children of its employees the Merrimack com- \ 
pany erected a schoolhouse on the site of the present 
Green School, and opened a school in it early in 1824. A 
similar school in a house built by the Hamilton company was 
opened on Middlesex Street the next year, the corporations 
paying all the expenses, a course as praiseworthy as it was 
unusual. In 1826, when Lowell was incorporated as a town, 
its population had increased to nearly 2500, and the first 
business of its first town meeting was to appoint a com- 
mittee to arrange for schools. At a second meeting, April 
3d, this committee presented a report recommending the 
establishment of five school districts with a one-room 
school in each. The report was accepted, $1000 was ap- 
propriated for expenses, and a school committee of five 
members was elected. For this committee the new 
town wisely chose its very best men, Rev. Theodore Edson, 
Warren Colburn, Samuel Batchelder, Dr. John O. Green, 
and Dr. Elisha Huntington. With such men for a com- 
mittee the schools naturally prospered. 

The schools thus established were entirely ungraded, 
pupils attending from three to twenty years of age, and 
studying anything they pleased. The need of grading 
was great, and, although in the whole state only Boston 
and Newburyport had tried a different system, the 
greatest forward step possible was taken in 1832, when 
the schools were graded into primary, grammar, and 
high, and the erection of two fine brick buildings, the 
present Bartlett on Clark Street and the Edson on the 
South Common, was begun. These were finished and 
occupied in 1833. 

The new houses, though built on the most approved 
models of the times, were constructed on a plan now long 
since outgrown. They had but one large room with one 
or two smaller recitation rooms on each fioor, and the 
two floors were at times two schools with separate prin- 
cipals. In 1856, however, the next greatest forward step 
was taken, the buildings were remodeled so as to consist 
of eight rooms, and the schools were graded by years much 
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as at present. In the meantime the increase of popula- 
tion or the addition of new territory had necessitated the 
opening of several other schools, the Franklin, now the High- « 
land, in 1840; the Moody, then on East Merrimack Street, 
in 1841 ; the Green, then in a building on Market Street, 
in 1942; the Mann, in 1844; the Colburn, in 1848, and the 
Varnum, then in the old Dracut Academy building, in 1851. 
The thirty years from 1826 to 1856, were really the for- 
mative period for Lowell schools, and did space permit a 
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volume might well be written about them. In that time the 
curriculum was greatly broadened and the whole character 
of teaching was changed. Colburn's Arithmetic, an epoch 
making book, not only revolutionized the teaching of arith- 
metic but affected the teaching of every other subject. 
Rote work fell into disrepute and inductive methods every- 
where took its place. Committees were students of edu- 
cational theories and practices and were assiduous in their 
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care for the schools. Of Dr. Green, for instance, Mr. C. 
C. Chase records that he visited his school every week, 
remaining at each visit most of the half day. This is 
far more than a superintendent can now do, and such 
a committee could not fail to know the merits, the failures, 
and the needs of the school better than any one! now 
knows them. Dr. Edson's discussions of educational prin- 
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ciples are classic. More than fifty years ago he was 
expounding* ideas with wonderful clearness and cogency, 
that have only recently become popular under the name 
of the "New Education." In the improvements they made 
these men were pioneers. One or two other cities engaged 
in some reforms a little before Lowell, but in promptness, 
thoroughness, and efficiency, Lowell had no superior. 
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Studies of Piomary and Grammar Schools. 

The attention of pupils in schools on *'The Neck" 
previous to Lowell's incorporation as a town in 1826, was 
mainly given to the three R's. The first report of the 
school committee of the new town opens with the state*^ 
ment* that '*the object of the schools is to train and disci- 
pline the mind" and is not '*to load the memory with that 
which is not understood;" and is mainly taken up with a 
discussion of inductive methods of teaching arithmetic 
and a defense of new reading books, Miss Edgeworth's, be- 
lieved to be simple enough so that they could be under- 
stood by the pupils. 

No other studies are mentioned, but the report of 1828 
refers casually to geography and English grammar in a 
way to indicate that they were studied to some extent. A 
special teacher of penmanship was employed in 1835; as 
the schools increased in number more **wrighting teachers" 
were employed until in 1851 there were six. In 1853 
engraved copies were first used, and the number of special 
teachers of penmanship was reduced to one. History 
and physiology were introduced at the same time in 1848, 
and in 1851 a few outline maps were supplied, and a ter- 
restrial globe was recommended. Wall maps, Guyot's, did 
not come, ''a full set for each grammar school," until 
1869. In 1848 vocal music was introduced in the high and 
grammar schools, two men teachers being employed at a 
cost of $800. In 1851, with one teacher, time for singing 
was abridged to thirty minutes per week, and history was 
dropped, to be restored in 1857, from which time the 
services of a singing master were dispensed with until 
1866, when vocal music in the high and g-rammar schools 
took a new lease of life and became very popular under 
that prince of teachers, George F. Willey. Drawing "for 
amusement" began to find a small place quite early, and 
colored crayons were supplied for blackboard work in 
1861. To this were added drawing slates and cards in 
1869, and in 1870, under stress of legislative enactment, 
drawing was made a regular study in grammar schools, 
with Bertram Harrison for teacher. Vocal music for pri- 
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mary schools was introduced in 1874, the teachers being 
required to teach it with Mr. Willey for supervisor. Sew- 
ing was introduced, to receive one hour's time per week, 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in 1880. 

The following table shows the time allotted to each 
study in primary and grammar schools: 

Time Table, in Minutes, per Week, for the 
Primary and Grammar Schooi^. 
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High School. 

In 1829 the statute law, which had once required a high 

school for every town of 100 households, had been changed to 

make such a school obligatory only where there were 500, 

and a census of Lowell's households was taken to see if there 

* Reqairad by State Law ; time fixed at five mlntiteii each day by vote nf the School 
Cooinilttee. 
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were that number in the town. It appeared that there were 
not, but a high school was recommended all the same, and 
opened in December, 1831. This school has the high honor 
of being the first permanent co-educational high school in 
Massachusetts. Its first session was held in a small build- 
ing on Middlesex and Eliot Streets, and it afterwards tested 
the comforts, or lack of them, of temporary quarters in a half 
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dozen different places, to find ]at last a permanent home in a 
new house on Kirk and Anne streets in 1840. It had at first 
but one teacher with 40 students, and was high in little else 
than name. For years the constant complaint was that the 
school was really doing little more than grammar school 
work, a careful investigation showing that 48 per cent of the 
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time of its students was given to this class of subjects as late 
as 1851. In 1858 diplomas were given for the first time. In 
1867 the school house was remodeled and enlarged to contain 
seven school rooms, three small rooms, and a hall. Previous 
to this time the school had been for many years in two 
departments, male and female, with a principal for each. 
There had been one big room on each floor in which pupils 
sat for study, or for recitation to the principal, but from 
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which they went to small recitation rooms to meet assistant 
teachers. Boys and girls sat for study in different rooms, 
though they might recite together. In the remodeled house 
pupils sat and recited in all the school rooms, as has since 
been the case. Classes first graduated in both three and four 
year courses in 1870. Attendance, which had been very irreg- 
ular, sometimes as low as 66 per cent, improved somewhat in 
the sixties and seventies, but was still low, and the lack of suit- 
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able preparation of students in the g^mmar schools was the 
burden of every year's complaint. An apology for a labora- 
tory was put in the basement in 1875, and a beginning made 
in the experimental study of chemistry. Parents petitioned 
for one session in 1861 but were refused, to secure compli- 
ance with their wishes in 1867. The standard of the high 
school was lifted considerably by the addition of one year to 
the grammar school course in 1884, and the enlargement 
of the building in 1893 added still further to its opportuni- 
ties. It now has twenty fine rooms including two excellent 
laboratories. It offers a choice of four courses, a college, 
which fits for any college or scientific school in America; 
a four-year classical course, which gives more advanced 
culture than most colleges did fifty years ago; an English 
course of three or four years, which is designed both for 
culture and as a practical preparation for life, and a manual 
training course of four years. A commercial course of 
four years will be added in September next. It now has 
nine men and eighteen women teachers, and an average 
attendance of more than 800 students. 

Manual Training. 

Although manual training is only one of several courses 
which may be taken in regular high school work, it is new 
enough and unique enough to merit a separate paragraph. 

In the strictest sense any work done with the hands is 
manual training, and penmanship, drawing, etc., are all 
included in it. In the restricted sense in which the term 
is generally used, however, it means wood working of 
various kinds, forging, and machine shop practice. Its 
object is not to make craftsmen, or even to train the hand, 
though this valuable result naturally follows, but wholly 
to train the mind through the hand. Educators are now 
practically unanimous in holding that some phases of men- 
tal discipline can be reached far better through the hand 
than in any other way, and that some hand training is a 
necessity if the best results are to be attained. Such 
courses are very popular in cities which have good equip- 
ment for them, attracting usually alH>ut one-third of all 
the students in the high school. 
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Manual training, as a special course, was first begun in 
Lowell December 4, 1893, with evening classes of grammar 
school pupils in a room of the old City Hall. Attendance 
was voluntary, but the work was popular and successful 
from the start. In 1894, manual training, as a part of high 
school work, was made obligatory by statute, the law to 
go into effect in September, 1895. In loyal compliance 
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with the law, therefore, a course in manual training was 
arranged, a special teacher employed and work begun at 
the beginning of the fall term in two rented rooms in Odd 
Fellows' Block. The proposed course combined two acad- 
emic studies with the hand work, which was carpentry 
for the first year, and like the evening work for the 
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grammar schools proved popular from the start. A year 
later the school was moved to the old Moody Schoolhouse, 
and will probably be placed in the High School annex now 
in process of erection, in September, 1900. 

Training School. 

In Lowell, as in all Massachusetts cities, teachers must 
always be selected, hired, and paid by the school com- 
mittee. The men composing the. city's various school 
boards have been, as a rule, citizens of good ability, high 
character, and unquestioned devotion to the good of the 
schools. Their selection of teachers has, therefore, gen- 
erally been good, but not being all of them experts in 
educational matters there was always the possibility of an 
unwise choice, and there was, too, always the possibility 
that some man might seek and gain a place on the board 
for the purpose of working in some person in whom he 
was interested, to draw salary as teacher whether fitted 
for the place or not. To forestall possible evils of this 
sort, to take appointments not only out of ^ny possible 
realm of politics but out of the reach of personal influences 
of all kinds, and make tested merit the only condition of 
acceptance, the committee of 1888 established the training 
school. Its rules provided that admission should be by 
examination; that in it young ladies should teach under 
wise and careful guidance, and that those who could teach 
well should be placed, in the order of rank and date of 
graduation, on a preferred list for an election sure to come 
when their turn was reached. Those who could not stand 
the test of practice were, of course, to be barred out at the 
start. The school was, therefore, primarily a test school. 
A second object was to give young women training as 
teachers for their own good and the good of the schools, 
and the third object was to provide teachers of experi- 
ence to do temporary and substitute work. The system 
of selecting teachers thus inaugurated has properly been 
termed the "merit system," and in so far as it has accom- 
plished the purpose of its founders it has been a credit to 
them and a benefit to the schools. 
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The school itself was first opened in a house on Worthen 
Street, with twelve pupil teachers in four rooms, and with 
a principal in charge as critic teacher and judge. The 
next year, 1889, the school was transferred to a new six- 
room house which had been built for it on Charles Street, 
and two assistants were employed to aid the principal. In 
1890 the school was further extended to include six gram- 
mar rooms of the Colburn School, and in 1891 the two 
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remaining rooms of the Colburn were also included, the 
principal of the Training School, to whom a third assistant 
had been given, being made principal of the Colburn so as 
to rank with grammar masters as respects power and 
salary. In 1897 the term for pupil teachers, which had 
previously been one and one-half years, was extended to 
two years, and in 1899 the standard of admission was 
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raised to include only graduates of colleges of the first 
class or graduates of the state normal school at Lowell, in 
the order of their rank at graduation from that school. 

The Training School, at the present time, consists of 
four primary and nine grammar rooms in the Charles 
street and Colburn buildings, with an average attendance 
of about five hundred children who do the same work 
which they would do in other primary and grammar 
schools. The teaching is done this year by fourteen young 
ladies, two of whom are graduates of Wellesley College 
and twelve of whom are graduates of the Lowell Normal 
School, at a nominal salary of $200 a year. The course 
was shortened to one year when the standard of admis- 
sion was raised. The supervising force consists of a 
principal and three assistants or critic teachers, and a 
varying force of regular room teachers who are employed 
as needed. The work done with the children compares 
fairly with work in similar grades elsewhere, and the 
cost of the school should not be greater than the cost of 
caring for the same number of children in other schools. 
Since its founding the school has graduated one hundred 
and fifty-two young ladies, and all who have continued to 
be applicants have been elected to permanent positions 
with the exception of a few members of recent classes 
for whom an election must soon come. The value of the 
training they have received is generally conceded, and in 
so far as the plan has made merit the basis of appoint- 
ment it has commended itself to almost universal favor. 

Kindergartens. - 

Although children were admitted to Lowell's first schools 
at the age of four years the need of caring for them at a 
still younger age was seriously discussed in several early 
reports, but all plans for infant schools were finally rejected 
as involving too great expense. When, however, the kin- 
dergarten had demonstrated its value in many other 
cities, and a private kindergarten had been successfully 
conducted in our own city for several years, the demand for 
one in Lowell became so general that a beginning was 
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made in a room of the Dover Street Sch(K)lhouse in Sep- 
tember, 1892. This first kindergarten became at once so 
popular as to make it certain that others would so<m be 
required, and to provide teachers for the same a normal 
training class was opened in January, 1893, in connection 
with a second kindergarten in the Training! School build- 
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ing on Charles Street. This is believed to have been the 
first class of the kind in New England, the kindergart- 
ners of this section having been trained before this time 
in private schools, mostly in Boston. Its success here 
was immediate. Its graduates proved to be well equipped 
for their work. The demand for their services in Lowell 
and elsewhere was great, and they were elected here in 
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such rapid succession that in 1896 the city had twelve 
kindergartens with twenty-five teachers. This provides 
fairly for the city and the .number has not since been 
increased, while its training department was transferred 
to the State Normal School when that institution was 
opened in Lowell, in 1897. 

''The kindergarten should be maintained," says its 
present supervisor in Lowell, "because it lays the founda- 
tion for all the subjects taught in the primary grade. It 
establishes ^abits of order, neatness, obedience, attention, 
and concentration. It encourages self reliance, demands 
consideration for others, and requires the child to use all 
his faculties." If it does these things, and there is no 
doubt that it does to some extent, its value must be 
great. It is the most expensive of our schools; but the 
people believe in it, ask for it, get it, and for the most 
part pay the bills without grumbling. 

Frek Text Books. 

In 1873 the legislature passed a law authorizing cities 
to furnish free text books to all pupils, permission to fur- 
nish books to children of indigent parents having been 
given and made much use of long before. December 28, 
1880, the city council authorized the purchase of such 
books, and in September of 1881 their purchase and dis- 
tribution was begun by the school committee. As indica- 
ting the extent to which books had previously been fur- 
nished to the poor it may be noted that $1,139.27 were 
expended in this way in the first half of 1881. The cost 
of the first supply of free books, for an enrollment of 
9,472 children, was $14,861.67. The annual expense for sev- 
eral years thereafter, while most of the books were new, 
was from $4000 to $7000 but reached $10,000 by 1889. 
Last year with an enrolment of 12,874 pupils it was 
$14,070.70, an average of $1.09 for each pupil enrolled in 
schools above the kindergarten. Schools became free in 
reality as well as name only with the adoption of the free 
text book law, and its results are beneficial in so many 
ways that opposition to it has long since ceased. If the 
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sum above mentioned for 1899 seems large it should be noted 
that *' books" in this statement include not only what we ordi- 
narily think of as text books but all supplies of writing and 
drawing books, spelling blanks, note books, composition 
blanks, pencils, paper, etc., etc., to an amount which costs 
more than the real •* text " books. Teachers, in fact, now ask 
for every conceivable supply which they think they or their 
children could use or enjoy, from a book, not on education, 
but **so good that it would make every teacher who reads it 
better" to "one large darning needle," use not stated. Some 
of these requests are refused, but the tendency is to be very 
liberal, and this expense is now intended to include the cost 
of all articles actually used by pupils in school, and which 
they would have to buy if they were not furnished by the city. 

Supervision. 

The work of supervising 60 schools with 107 teachers had 
become so great by 1851 that the committee of that year ad- 
vised the appointment of a paid agent to do the detail work of 
the School Board. The matter being brought to the attention 
of the City Council the next year, the Aldermen voted to 
authorize the employment of such an officer, but the Common 
Council refused to concur. In 1856 the committee balloted 
for a superintendent several times, but no candidate could get 
votes enough to be elected. In 1858 a man was elected, but 
would not accept for the $1,000 offered as salary. In 1859 the 
committee elected George W. Shattuck at $1,000, but abolished 
the office the next year. Times were very hard in Lowell for 
a year or two just then. Teachers* salaries were reduced, 
and the salary of a superintendent saved. In 1863, with the 
advent of better times, the City Council passed an ordinance 
requiring the election of a Superintendent of Schools, but the 
School Committee made no haste to obey. In January, 1864, 
however, they elected Abner J. Phipps. The salary offered, 
$1,200, being too small to induce him to accept, the Chairman, 
Hon. Hocum Hosford, declaring that the best was none too 
good for Lowell, offered to raise the salary to a respectable 
figure from his own pocket, and Mr. Phipps took the place. 
The next year his salary was raised to $1,500, with $162 more 
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for duties as Secretary. He seemed to fill a long-felt want, 
and the reports of the School Committee for the next two or 
three years are filled with rejoicing for the wisdom which had 
led them to get somebody, and for the luck which enabled 
them to get so good a man. Mr. Phipps resigned in 1866 to 
take the office of Secretary of the State Board of Education, 
and was succeeded by Charles Morrill, who held the office 
until his death in 1884. George H. Conley was the next in- 
cumbent, but resigned in 1886 to take a Boston supervisor- 
ship. He was succeeded by George F. Lawton, who held the 
office for five years, getting after his resignation an appoint- 
ment as Judge of Probate. All of these men had been gram- 
mar masters, and all but Mr. Morrill, who died in office, 
resigned to get better positions elsewhere. A. K. Whitcomb, 
the present incumbent, was elected in 1891. 

Evening ScHOor^. 

The first evening schools in Lowell were provided through 
the philanthropic efforts of individuals or associations before 
the time when the city had the right even if it had the wish 
to sustain them. In 1851 the Lowell Missionary Associa- 
tion, which had then maintained such schools unaided for 
seven years, asked and obtained from the City Council a 
grant of $50 to assist in paying expenses. Similar appro- 
priations, though for larger amounts, continued to be made 
until 1857, though the right to make them was questioned 
and the proposed payment of $500 in 1855 was stayed by an 
injunction from the supreme judicial court. In 1856, how- 
ever, a law was passed (sections 7 and 8, chapter 38 of the 
General Statues), giving to cities and towns full power to 
open and maintain evening schools for the education of per- 
sons over fifteen years of age. The School Committee of 
the next year promptly took advantage of the new law, and 
established as public schools two evening schools which 
had previously been conducted by the Rev. Horatio Wood 
as private schools, Mr. Wood being continued in charge. 
The appropriation for expenses, $450, was too small to pay 
for teachers, and this need was supplied by unpaid volunteers 
to the number of 55, the attendance amounting to 900, and 
the schools being kept open two nights in the week. 
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This '* union of charitable endeavor and city superintend- 
ence" lasted for two years, but proved satisfactory to neither 
party, and was dissolved in 1859, Mr. Wood reopening" one of 
the schools under the auspices of the Missionary Association 
and the other being abandoned. In its place the committee 
opened schools in the Mann and Green School buildings, pay- 
ing* the men teachers one dollar and the women fifty cents per 
evening, and securing an attendance 'of 490 pupils. Each 
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teacher cared for forty pupils on the average, a number which 
would now be considered far too large, but an examination at 
the close of the term was claimed to have shown most excel- 
lent results. 

The same schools were continued with a slightly larger at- 
tendance in 1860, but were thereafter discontinued until 1869, 
when they were reopened, the one at the Mann being trans- 
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ferred to the Free Chapel on Middlesex Street, where the 
average attendance was 107, while the one at the Green had 
an average of 134. The same schools were continued in 1870 
with a principal and eighteen teachers at the Green and a 
principal and four teachers at the Free Chapel. The schools 
were kept forty evenings, with an average attendance of 269, 
and at an expense of $766. One or more police officers were 
assigned to each school to assist in preserving order. The 
next year the length of the school term was increased to 55 
evenings, and the School Committee refer to the schools with 
much pride as being *'a great success.'' In 1872 additional 
schools were opened in Mission School houses near Davis' 
Corner and in Centralville. -In 1874 another school was 
opened in the Primary School house on High Street, the term 
was lengthened to 64 evenings, 60 teachers were employed, 
and attendance increased to 5*>5, with such improvement in 
deportment that the hope was expressed that the regular 
services of a police officer might eventually be dispensed with. 
In 1883 the Legislature of the State first recognized the 
necessity for evening schools by passing a law requiring all 
cities of ten thousand or more inhabitants to maintain evening 
schools for the instruction of persons over the day school age, 
which was then but twelve years. The schools which Lowell 
had sustained for more than thirty years because their need 
had been recognized henceforth became compulsory. Whether 
this action of the Solons at the State House had any effect 
upon the action of the School Committee can not now be told ; 
certainly there was no necessary connection, yet it is true that 
the School Committee of 1883 took the greatest forward step 
which had ever been taken after the schools were first opened, 
the use of day school buildings for evening schools. Before 
this time all evening schools had been held in basements, 
halls or ward rooms. The statement made a few lines back 
that an evening school was held in the Green School building 
did not mean at all, as it would now mean, that the comfort- 
able seats of regular school rooms were so occupied, but only 
that the basement was the home of an evening school. Into 
such ill-lighted, utterly unventilated and unsanitary quarters 
a lot of long tables were placed around which pupils, some- 
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times numbering several hundred, sat or stood, with a teacher 
at each table. This was school keeping under difficulties, 
surely. Each Committee on Evening Schools, for a dozen 
years, had been trying to bolster up its own courage even 
more than trying to influence the community by saying that 
the schools certainly did good, that they were growing better, 
that they ought to be sustained, and so on, but the fact was 
they all knew that there was so[much that was bad about them 
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that they did not know what to|do with them. To civilize the 
scholars the first and most necessary thing was to give them 
the quarters and the treatment due to civilized beings, and .to 
better treatment pupils responded in kind, as they always do. 
It is not to be supposed that a change of quarters cured all 
ills at once; there was still much to do, but it was a great step 
in the right (direction and the schools have been growing 
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better ever since. In 1884-S schools were held in nine school 
buildings, and the average daily attendance, which had 
averaged about 500 for several years, rose to 841. 

In 1885 the next great advance was made in the election of 
a special supervisor for the evening schools. Henceforth 
they were to be no longer a mere appendage to the more im- 
portant day schools; they were to be a department by them- 
selves, with a recognized head of their own. Mr. John A. 
Smith, the first supervisor, was admirably adapted to his 
work, and to him from this time on the evening schools owe 
more than to any other one man. In his first report he recog- 
nized and emphasized the one remaining need of the schools, 
last but not least by any means, the need of able, earnest and 
experienced teachers. Into the High School he got six col- 
lege graduates and three specialists in a corps of nine 
teachers, and if he did not secure equal efficiency in all the 
elementary schools it was not his fault. 

In 1887 the Legislature again showed its interest in evening 
school education by passing a law making attendance upon 
such schools compulsory for all minors over 14 years of age 
who can not already read and write in English. This at once 
brought into the schools many who though ignorant were 
indifferent to the advantages of education, and so largely in- 
creased the attendance, which rose in 1878 to 1,505. From 
this time on attendance increased every year until it reached 
high water mark with an average of 1,912 in 189S-4. Since 
that time it has decreased. The hard times of the next four 
years prevented as many illiterates from coming to Lowell as 
would otherwise have sought work in our mills and so have 
swelled our evening schools, while of those who remained in 
the city nearly all had learned to read and write, a result due 
in very many cases to excellent work done in the very schools 
whose numbers showed the greatest falling off. The average 
attendance in the schools this year has been 1,553, the attend- 
ance being greatly decreased this winter, beyond any doubt, 
by the fact that many who would be glad to come are forced 
to work evenings in those mills which are doing night work. 
It seems probable, too, that an excessive number of exemp- 
tions have been given for alleged physical incapacity. Nopne 
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has been exempted without a physician's certificate of dis- 
ability endorsed by one of the ward physicians. When, 
however, exemptions of this kind had reached 188 in the first 
five or six weeks of the term it was decided to grant no more, 
and some of those already granted were withdrawn. If a 
person is able to work it seems fair to assume that he is able 
to go to school in all but a few exceptional cascs,'and in such 
cases only will exemptions be granted in the future. And if 
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the statement here made saves a hundred or two young men 
and young women from paying fifty cents apiece for doctor's 
certificates it will at least serve one useful purpose. 

A class for advanced pupils, the beginning of a High School, 
was opened in 1876, in the hall of the Green School house, 
with one teacher at $2 per evening and 25 or 30 pupils. In 
1880 it was driven from its first home by the coming of an 
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evening drawing school to the Green School hall, and found 
an abiding place, which would now seem to us much more like 
a hiding place, on the third floor of the Worthen Street build- 
ing. Its numbers had not materially increased, and one 
teacher still sufficed, though another was added in 1881. 
Two years later the school was moved] to rooms in the High 
School building on Kirk Street, and numbers doubled at once. 
In 1885 the school had grown to an average attendance of 219, 
with nine teachers. In 1886 a course of study was made 
looking to a diploma at its completion, and three years later 
there was graduated a first class of twelve. Chemistry had 
been taught for several years, but a regular course in this 
study was first arranged in 1889, and three students gradu- 
ated in it in 1892. A class in stenography and typewriting 
was also represented by two graduates in a two-years' course 
in the same year, A business course, first arranged in 1899, 
is now proving very popular, having an average number be- 
longing of 76. The school is now so well established that it 
can make all its courses thorough and systematic, and for 
students who can only command their evenings its advan- 
tages can not, we believe, be duplicated anywhere in the city. 
The school now employs eighteen teachers, and has an 
average attendance of about 450 students. The curriculum 
includes arithmetic, bookkeeping, penmanship, English gram- 
mar and literature, rhetoric, algebra, geometry, general his- 
tory, civics, chemistry, French, German, stenography, 
typewriting, elocution, commercial arithmetic, commercial 
law, and business correspondence. 

The evening schools as a whole now include eleven Ele- 
mentary Schools and one High School, with an average at- 
tendance of about 1,500. They are held four evenings in the 
week, from 7.15 to 9.15 o'clock. They give employment to 
132 teachers, and cost for the term of 1898-9 $13,477 for 
salaries to teachers and janitors, a sum less by $4,738 than 
three years ago. In the Elementary Schools a majority of 
those who attend are simply learning to read, write and spell, 
and to do ^me such work in numbers as is required in the 
life of all citizens. The schools, however, all have advanced 
rooms where grammar, composition, history, geography, ad- 
vanced arithmetic, etc., are taught. They are graded as far 
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as possible, and graduate classes for the evening High School 
each year. The number of pupils to the teacher averages 
about fifteen, an average of less than twelve in any one school 
being followed by a reduction of the teaching force. Nearly 
all the teachers have had long experience in the work, are 
well qualified for it, and should be retained as long as they 
are willing to serve. Such qualifications are required of even- 
ing school teachers (those who are not graduates of a High 
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School being required to pass an examination to get a sixth 
grade certificate) as to bar out those of very deficient scholar- 
ship, but among those who manage to get certificates there is 
still a very wide difference in ability and zeal, and the oppor- 
tunity to greatly serve the schools and their pupils by the 
exercise of a wide discretion in appointments is very great. 
In the High School none but college graduates should be ap- 
pointed unless under very exceptional circumstances. 
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THE CATHOUC CHURCH IN LOWELL 



P. J. LYNCH. 



The growth of Catholicity in Lowell has been most re- 
markable. In probably few cities in New England has the 
record of progress been surpassed. Seven magnificent 
churches are to-day the visible manifestations of this growth 
and progress, and to this should be added the many charita- 
ble and educational institutions which are among the proudest 
achievements of the Catholics of Lowell. 

Of the six parishes in Lowell five have their own schools for 
the education of their young people, and in all cases these 
schools have been noted for the efiiciency of their teachers, 
and the high standard of excellence maintained in their 
courses of study. 

In addition to this the Catholic charitable institutions in 
Lowell are among the best of their kind, a splendid speci- 
men being St. John's Hospital, one of the finest institutions 
of the kind in the state. The growth of churches and 
institutions is only the measure of the great growth of 
the Catholic population of Lowell during the last sixty years. 
When the first Catholic church was established in Lowell 
in 1831 the Catholic population numbered only about 600. 
They then only numbered about one-thirtieth of the whole 
community, but at the present day the Catholics of Lowell 
number about 50,000, or about half the population. 

St. Patrick's Church. 

St. Patrick's, the oldest Catholic church in Lowell, was 
established when Lowell was little more than a country town. 
The building of the big cotton mills in the twenties attracted 
to Lowell a large number of laborers and quite a number of 
them were Irish Catholics. They settled in large numbers 
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in that portion of the city which has scince been familiarly 
known as the *'Acre." Their relig'ious feeling's glowed 
warmly within them and soon arrangements were made to 
have the holy sacrifice of the mass offered up among them. 
The first mass of which there is any record was celebrated 
in 1822 for the benefit of the ''Irish Camp." Religious ser- 
vices were carried on at irregular intervals for a few years, 
but as the number of Catholics kept growing it became 
necessary to provide more regular services, and in 1827 they 
were placed under the spiritual charge of Rev. John Mahoney 
who had until then had charge of the Catholics of Salem. 

Bishop Fenwick visited the Catholics of Lowell on Oct. 28, 
1828, and at this time mass was offered up in the Merrimack 
Company's school on Merrimack Street. The year 1830 saw 
the Catholic contingent increased to about 400 and under the 
guidance of Father Mahoney they began the erection of a 
church on land donated by the Locks and Canals Company. 
This was a frame building 70 feet long by 40 feet wide, and 
in 1831 it was completed. 

The dedication took place on July 3, 1831, and thus was 
founded the first Catholic church in Lowell. 

Father Mahoney remained till 1836, when he removed to 
St. Augustine's Church, South Boston. He was succeeded 
by Father McCool, who remained until 1837 and was suc- 
ceeded by Father McDermott. In December, 1839, Father 
Conway came as his assistant. 

The old church building soon became too small and in 1846 
Father McDermott purchased from the Methodists the 
building known as Wesley Hall, at the corner of Lowell and 
Suffolk Streets. This wa^ fitted up for Catholic worship and 
dedicated on March 8, 1847, by Bishop Fitzpatrick. This 
became known as St. Mary's Church. In December 1848 
Rev. John O'Brien came to St. Patrick's, and in 1851 came 
another man of very strong personality. Rev. Timothy 
O'Brien, an elder brother to Father John. Under the guid- 
ance of the two energetic brothers the parish grew rapidly 
and a new church was decided on. In 1853, on July 4, the 
corner stone for the present St. Patrick's church was laid 
and on Oct. 29, 1854, the church was dedicated. It is one 
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hundred and seventy feet long^ and one hundred feet wide. 
The architecture is Gothic of the XIII Century, and the 
building is of granite. The seating capacity is about 2,000. 
Father Timothy O'Brien died on Oct. 11, 1855, and Rev. 
Father McNulty came as assistant to Father John. In 1867 
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the present pastor, Rev. Michael O'Brien, came from Roches- 
ter, New York, to assist his uncle. Father John. 

In the early sixties another charge was added to St. Pat- 
rick's. The Catholics of Chelmsford had become numerous 
enough to require a church of their own, and a building used 
by the Congregationalists at Middlesex Village was pur- 
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chased and removed to North Chelmsford where it was fitted 
up as a place of worship for the Catholics of the district. 

In 1870 Father John O'Brien passed away, and the mantle 
of succession fell on Father Michael, his nephew. The latter 
lost no time in pushing on the good work inaugurated by his 
predecessor, and he began to make several important im- 
provements in the parish. 

He enlarged the basement, converting it into a handsome 
chapel. Then he turned his attention to clearing the church 
from debt, and having soon realized his wish in this respect 
he began to make arrangements for the consecration of the 
church. This impressive ceremony took place on Sunday, 
Sept. 7, 1879. 

When in 1889 Father O'Brien attained the fortieth anni- 
versary of his ordination, the whole congregation united in 
celebrating the occasion, and on Sunday, Feburary 24th, 
addresses were presented him by most of the societies 
belonging to the church. But they went further and in 
honor of the occasion they subscribed enough money to 
purchase a chime of bells to be placed in the church tower, 
the feeling being for some time that this was the only thing 
now lacking in the church. 

The bells were finished early in 1890, and on February 
9th, the ceremony of blessing them took place. 

The next great work was the placing of two magnificent 
marble shrines in the transepts of the church. The money 
for this purpose was also subscribed by the congregation, 
and in November of 1892 the new shrines were placed in 
position. On November 20th they were consecrated. 

The latest work undertaken in the parish was the founding 
of a home for aged women and working girls. 

On Wednesday, July 8, 1899, the golden jubillee of Father 
O'Brien was celebrated with impressive ceremonies in the 
church. Archbishop Williams and a large number of clergy- 
men being present. 

St. Peter's Church. 

St. Peter's Church is the second oldest in Lowell. Since 
the founding of St. Patrick's church in 1831 the number of 
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Catholics had been steadily growing and ten years later the 
need of a second church was apparent. Many of those 
attending St. Patrick's church lived away over on the other 
side of the city, especially in the district known as "Chapel 
Hill," and they considered that they were entitled to a church 
of their own. 

On the other hand there was considerable opposition to 
any division of the parish, but finally the matter was decided 
at^a special meeting of the parishioners of St. Patrick's held 
early in 1841. Bishop Fenwick presided and the arguments 
for and against the second church were presented by both 
sides. 

Bishop Fenwick seemed to be rather impressed with the 
arguments of those who favored a second church, and to test 
the matter more fully he called upon all who would be willing 
to subscribe $100 each to the erection of a new edifice to 
stand. Some 70 or 80 men arose in their places and this 
seemed so conclusive an argument that then and there it 
was decided to build a second church. 

A site was soon selected at the corner of Gorham and 
Appleton Streets, on land purchased from the Hamilton 
Corporation. A building committee was selected, prominent 
among the members being Owen Donohoe, John McNulty, 
Hugh Monahan, Hugh Cummiskey and Charles M. Short. 
The contract for the building was given to Reed & Powers. 
The new church was of plain brick, about 90 feet long by 60 
feet wide, and the cost was about $22,000. The first services 
were held on Christmas Day of 1842, and Rev. Father Con- 
way, who had severed his connection with St. Patrick's 
when the new church was begun, took charge of the new 
St. Peter's Parish. 

Stevens of Cambridge was given the contract for the new 
organ and Mr. John Quinn took charge of the choir. The 
church was not fully completed until 1843, and in October of 
that year the edifice was dedicated. The pews were sold at 
auction, each purchaser being given a deed signed by Bishop 
Fenwick himself. The pews brought high prices, those 
nearest to the altar bringing $200 and upwards. 

The new church grew and prospered. Father Conway 
remained till 1847, when failing health compelled him to take 
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a Southern trip and Father Crudden was appointed substi- 
tute. The latter was later confirmed as pastor at St. Peter's 
and Father Conway was transferred to Salem. 

Father Crudden made many improvements. He purchased 
the land and brick building on Appleton Street now known 
^as St. Peter's Orphan Asylum and placed it in charge of the 
Sisters of Charity, whom he introduced into the city at this 
time. He continued in the pastorate until 1883, when he 
resigned on account of ill health and was succeeded by 
Rev. Father Ronan, the present pastor. 

Father Ronan took charge on Aug. 8, 1883, and he imme- 
diately began an extensive series of improvements. He 
first enlarged and improved the basement. He extended 
it the full length of the church above, put in a new floor, 
new lights, a new organ, and made so many improvements 
in the place that the old basement could scarcely be recog- 
nized. A handsome new marble altar was placed in the 
basement and four confessionals were also put in. The 
consecration of the new altar took place on Sunday, Dec. 
10, 1883. 

The parish grew and prospered and soon it became evi- 
dent that a new and larger church would be a necessity. 
It was decided to secure a site further south on Gorham 
Street, and arrangements were made to sell part of the land 
on which stood the old church to the federal government 
for a site for the proposed new postoffice building. 

There was quite a contest as to which section of the 
city would secure the new federal building and when the 
announcement was made that the Massachusetts Corporation 
offered the government a free site it seemed for the moment 
as if the supporters of St. Peter's site were beaten. 

But a new line of action was soon decided on. It was 
determined to form a company called the Lowell Land Com- 
pany, andjto secure and bond both the church and parsonage 
lots, the plan being to keep the parsonage lot for an invest- 
ment and to open a subscription to pay for the church lot, 
so that it could be presented to the government. 

Those in the movement expected to be reimbursed from 
the increase of land values in that section due to the erection 
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there of the new postofficc. The required sum was quickly 
raised and the St. Peter's site was presented to the gov- 
ernment. 

In order to allow the immediate erection of the postoffice 
building the old St. Peter's Church had to be pulled down, 
and as the new church could not be ready for some years 
it was decided to build a temporary church of wood on 
Gorham Street, quite near the site chosen for the new 
church. This temporary church was a frame building 120 
feet long by 90 feet wide, and 18 feet high. The pews were 
taken there from the old church and seating capacity was 
provided for 1500 people. Services were held there for the 
first time on Sunday, April 27, 1890. 

On May 20, 1890, was commenced the demolition of the 
old St. Peter's church and in a few weeks the whole edifice 
had disappeared. The site for the new church was secured 
on Gorham Street, just opposite the court house and on the 
same lot it was planned to build a parochial residence. The 
residence was first begun and it was finished in about a 
year. The plans for the new church were completed at 
about the swime time, and in the summer of 1892 the founda- 
tion was finished. The corner stone was laid on Sunday 
Sept. 11, 1892. In the morning solemn high mass was 
celebrated by Vicar-General Byrne at the temporary church. 
Father McManus and Father McKenna of St. Peter's were 
deacon and sub-deacon respectively, and Rev. Fr. Walsh of 
St. John's Seminary was master of ceremonies. Rev. Father 
McManus of South Lawrence preached the sermon. Arch- 
bishop Williams was present, attended by several clergymen. 

The corner stone was laid in the afternoon. A temporary 
floor had been constructed covering the whole of the base- 
ment of the new church, with an immense awning overhead 
as a protection against rain. Previous to the opening of the 
exercises the Hibernian lodges of Lowell marched in pro- 
cession to the church. The exercises were conducted by 
Archbishop Williams who laid the stone, and the sermon 
was preached by Dr. Garrigan of the Catholic University 
at Washington. 

The new church which was finished during 1900 is one 
of the most beautiful churches in the archdiocese of lioston. 
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Its greatest length is 196 feet and it is 91 leet across the 
facade. The nave is 85 feet wide. The height from floor 
to ceiling is 67 feet. Two towers rise from the east side, 
fronting on Gorham Street. One is to be 196 feet high 
and the other 170 feet. They are 26 feet in diameter at 
the base, There are five altars in the church and five more 
in the lower chapel. The designer of the edifice was Mr. 
P. C. Keely of Brooklyn, the building is of granite and the 
architecture is Campanillo Gothic. 

Immaculate Conception Church. 

The Church of the Immaculate Conception is one of the 
finest in the diocese. It is in charge of the order of Oblates. 
The introduction of the order into Lowell dates from 1868. 
In that year Bishop Williams had a conference with Father 
Vandenburg, provincial of the Order of Oblates in Canada, 
with a view of securing a Canadian priest to take charge of 
the fast growing colony of French Canadians in Lowell. 
In 1868 Father Vandenburg sent two priests to Lowell to 
preach a mission to the French. They were Rev. Andrew 
M. Garin and Rev. Father Sagier. 

The two priests took up their residence at St. John's 
Hospital and conducted the services at St. John's chapel, 
connected with that institution. Father Garin soon pur- 
chased a building on Lee Street and founded St. Joseph's 
Church. In a short time it was deemed desirable to have 
St. John's chapel placed wholly in charge of the Oblates and 
arrangements were made with Sister Rose, then superior 
at St. John's Hospital. The chapel thus became a parish 
church and this was the foundation of the Immaculate Con- 
ception parish. 

In a short time a new church became a necessity and a site 
was secured on which the present church stands. The 
plans for the new edifice were made by Keely of Brooklyn. 
Work was begun in April, 1871, and the corner stone was 
laid on December 30th of the same year. There was a grand 
street parade of societies, with Maj. Mathew Donoyan as 
marshal. The stone was laid by Bishop Williams and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. James Lonergan, of 
Montreal. 
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In the summer of 1872 the basement was finished. It was 
blessed on July 7, 1872, high mass being celebrated by Father 
Vandenburg. The sermon was by Bishop Williams. In 
1877 the church proper was finished, the dedication being 
on June 10th. The sermon was preached by Bishop O'Reilly, 
of Springfield. Solemn high mass was celebrated by Rev. 
Father Antonio, provincial of the Oblates. 

The church is 192 feet long, 70 feet high, 76 feet wide in 
the nave and 109 in the transepts. The design is modern 
Gothic of the cruciform style and the building is of granite. 

There are 322 pews and the seating capacity is about 2000. 

One of the most notable objects in the church is the 
magnificent marble .iltar which in 1888, replaced the one 
previously used. On Nov. 24, 1878, occurred the translation 
of the relics of St. Veracunda. The anniversary has been 
since observed annually. 

Early in 1889 work was begun on the splendid parochial 
residence at the corner of Stackpolc and Fayette Streets. 
In 1892 the lot in front of the church, facing on East Merri- 
mack Street, was purchased. The ground was cleared and 
a beautiful lawn named Columbus park was laid out in front 
of the church. 

On October 2, 1893, a statue of the Immaculate Conception 
was placed in the niche near the top of the gable, on the 
Merrimack Street side. It is eight feet high and weighs 
1900 pounds. Many other improvements have been made 
under the direction of Rev. Father Joyce, the popular pastor, 
and the church is one of the best equipped in the arch- 
diocese. 

St. Joseph's Parish. 

St. Joseph's parish was founded in 1868 when Rev. Father 
Garin purchased a building on Lee Street for a church 
edifice. There were then about 1200 French people in 
Lowell, and they generally attended services at St. Patrick's 
Church. 

The building on Lee Street was owned by the Unitarians, 
and was used for religious purposes by the Spiritualists. 
The price paid for it was $11,500. 
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The necessary preparations were quickly made, and the 
first services were held in the new church on the first Sun- 
day in May of 1858. The church was named after St. 
Joseph. The French colony kept steadily growing, and it 
soon became necessary to provide more room for the con- 
gregation. A gallery was erected around the sides of the 
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church, which made it about eighty-three feet square in size. 
Its size previously was 83 x 47 feet. Some years later a 
fourth addition was made, and the church now measures 
150 feet long and 83 feet wide. On account of the galleries 
it has probably a larger seating capacity than any church 
in the city. 
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The growth of the French colony went on at a remarkable 
rate, and about 1889 it became evident that one church could 
not accommodate them all. Accordingly, Father Garin be- 
gan to make preparation for building a second church, and 
in that year he purchased what was known as the Shaw 
estate on upper Merrimack Street. Plans for a magnificent 
new church were made by Architect Ford of Boston, and 
the edifice was named after St. John the Baptist. 

The basement of the new church was finished early in 
1890, and services were held there until 1896, when the 
church proper was finished. The building is of granite, 
and it looks massive and imposing, with its two tall towers 
on either side of the main entrance. It is 170 feet long, 
by 70 feet wide. 

The basement was dedicated on Sunday, July 2, 1890, the 
services being conducted by Rt. Rev. Bishop Clut, and the 
sermon was by Father Angier, provincial of the Province 
of Canada. On the following day, July 3, the new altar was 
consecrated. 

Shortly before the purchase of the Shaw estate. Father 
Garin bought the Bonney estate adjoining it, and on this a 
parochial residence has been erected. 

The house is 106 feet long, 42 feet wide, and three stories 
high. It is fitted up to provide accommodations for a com- 
munity of twelve fathers. 

Father Garin's latest work was the purchase of a tract of 
about thirty-four acres in Bast Chelmsford, to be used as 
a cemetery. The number of French people in Lowell is 
estimated at over twenty thousand, most of whom belong 
to St. Joseph's Parish. 

St. Michael's Church. 

The parish of St. Michael was created in 1883 when the 
division of the several parishes in Lowell was decided upon. 
A lot of land was secured on Sixth Street and on Dec. 10, 
1883, ground was broken by Rev. William O'Brien, of St. 
Patrick's, who was named pastor of the new church. On Sun- 
day, April 7, 1884, the corner stone was laid by Archbishop 
Williams. There was a procession of societies, with Mr. 
Michael Corbett as chief marshal. 
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The sermon was by Rev. Father O'Conner, S. J., of Boston 
Colleg-e. In the meantime the engine room on Fourth Street 
had been fitted up as a pjace of worship for the benefit of 
the people of Centralville w^hile their new church was being 
completed. 
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Work on the basement of the. new church was pushed 
rapidly and in June of 1884 it was .ready for services. On 
Sunday, June 22, 1884, it was blessed by Archbishop Wil- 
liams. It was handsomely finished and for some years it made 
an excellent temporary church. The building is 135 feet 
long by 70 feet wide, the seating capacity being about 1200. 
The church proper was finished in 18%. 
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In 1884 Father William O'Brien purchased a lot of land on 
Seventh Street, adjoining the church, and on this a fine 
parochial residence was built. In 1887 he bought another 
lot adjoining the church and on this he built a parochial 
school. The building is 60 feet wide by 64 feet long, and 
three stories high. 
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When Centralville was formed into a parish the district 
known as Collinsville was added to it, but as it was some 
three miles or more from St. Michael's Church it was found 
necessary to provide for the Catholics living there. This 
led to the erection of St. Mary's Church in Collinsville. It 
was dedicated on Aug. 24, 1884. 

Sacked Heart Church. 

In 1884 it was thought desirable to have a parish created 
for the convenience of the people residing in the southern 
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part of the city, and in a short time a lot was purchased on 
Moore Street on which to erect a church. The movement 
was directed by the Oblate Fathers, and on Easter Monday, 
in April of 1884, the ground was broken by Very Rev. 
Father Soulier of Paris, the first assistant general of the 
order. This was the beginning of the church of the Sacred 
Heart. 

A fair was held to assist in raising funds, and work on the 
basement was soon begun. It was completed in August of 
1884, and on the tenth of that month it was dedicated by 
Archbishop Williams, solemn high mass being celebrated by 
Rev. Father Lefevre of Montreal, the provincial of the order. 

The idea was to use the basement for regular services for 
some years, until the main church could be built. The 
length is 145 feet, and the width 64 feet. The seating 
capacity is about 1200. Work on the church proper kept 
going on, the corner stone having been laid in June of 1896. 

The building is of brick, with granite trimmings. 

St. Andrew's Church in Billerica is also in charge of the 
clergymen at the Sacred Heart Church. 



Catholic Parish Schoous. 

St. Patrick's Parish has a splendid system of education. 
The school and academy connected with the convent of 
Notre Dame are probably not excelled by any institution of 
the same kind in New Kngland. ''JMic convent was established 
in 1852, five sisters arriving from the Mother House in Cin- 
cinnati, in September of that year. The VKnow Nothing" 
movement soon reached Lowell, and the convent had to bear 
its share of the anxiety of those days. 

The institution has since grown until, to-day, it is a model 
of its kind. In the parish school the girls get the equivalent 
of the "grammar" course in the public schools, while in the 
academy the higher branches are taught. The young ladies 
who graduate from this institution are fitted to take their 
places in any sphere of life. 
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St. Patrick's School for boys is in charge of the Xaverian 
Brothers. It was opened in September of 1881, and generally 
there are about 600 pupils in charge of a dozen teachers. 

In the Immaculate Conception parish is a school in charge 
of the Gray Nuns. The school was opened in September of 
1881, and six sisters were placed in charge. 

The building is 100 x 50 feet, and four stories high. The 
average attendance is about 550. 

In the French parish, St. Joseph's, there is a school for 
girls, and a college for the boys. The college was built in 
1892, and was placed in charge of the Marist Brothers, or 
"The Little Brothers of Mary," as they are sometimes 
called. The building is 100 feet by 80, and four stories 
high. There are now over 1,100 pupils, and some 17 or 18 
teachers. The school for girls is in charge of the Gray 
Nuns. It is 35 feet long and 70 feet wide, and four stories 
high. From 1,500 to 1,800 children are accommodated. The 
school was opened in 1883. 

St. Michael's Parochial School is in charge of the white- 
robed Sisters of St. Dominic. It was opened in 1889, and 
the attendance is about 600. The building is of wood, 60 
feet by 64, and three stories high. 

The Sacred Heart Parochial School is in charge of the 
Sisters of St. Mary. It was opened in 1892, and the atten- 
dance is about 300. 



St. John's Ilospn al. 

St. John's Hospital began in a small way in January, 
1867, when a piece of land was purchased in Belvidere and 
the deed passed to Sister Kmerentiana, Superior of the 
Sisters of Charity then at St. Peter's Asylum. The property 
consisted of 48,839 square feet, and on it was a frame build- 
ing known to fame as the **01d Yellow House." The price 
was $12,500. The next step was the incorporation of the 
hospital. The old building was remodelled and the Sisters 
were soon able to provide for about thirty patients. 

On May 1, 1867, the institution was formally opened. In a 
year it was found necessary to erect a new building. This 
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was in reality the first buildings of the hospital proper. It 
was of brick, four stories high and fronting on Bartlett 
Street. The size was 60 feet by 40. In 1869 the building 
was ready for occupancy. In a few years the work had 
grown to such an extent that another building was a neces- 
sity and the **Annex " was built. This addition was of brick, 
three stories high, and 60 feet by 52 in size. In this annex 
is located the chapel, which is one of the prettiest of its kind. 
It is 50 feet long by 20 feet wide. 

In 1888 was commenced the work of the Out-Patient de- 
partment. This has proved a remarkable success. The 
next work was decided upon in the fall of 1893, when another 
annex was begun on the western side. It is 50 feet long by 
30 feet wide. It was completed in 1894. A training school 
for nurses is a valuable feature added at a later date. The 
institution is practically the city Hospital for Lowell, and it 
is a pride to the city. 



St. Pictkk's Orphan Asvi.um. 

St. Peter's Orphan Asylum was founded in the fall of 1865, 
the Sisters of Charity arriving here on November 23d of that 
year. From the outset the work prospered, so that in 1874 
it became necessary to enlarge the capacity of the building. 
In 1877 the Sisters of Charity were withdrawn and the insti- 
tution was placed in charge of the Nazareth sisterhood. 
About seventy-five orphans are generally accommodated in 
the institution. 
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Mr. P. J. Lynch, who has contributed the article on 
"Catholicity in Lowell" to the present work, has been 
generally regarded as a son of Lowell, for he made this 
city his home since he arrived from Ireland about ten years 
ago till he left some time ago to join the editorial stafif of 
the Boston Post. A recent number of the "Gael" says 
of Mr. Lynch. 

"He came to this country a mere boy ten years ago and 
in that time he has not only attained first rank in his chosen 
profession of journalism, but he has done a large amount of 
literary work as poet, historian, and contributor to several 
magazines and periodicals. 

"It would be diflScult to find a finer type of the many-sided 
man, for he is remarkably gifted both physically and men- 
tally. He is an all round athlete, with a great fondness for 
all out-door sports, is proficient as a yachtsman, horseman, 
oarsman, and cyclist; can run and jump, and can swim five 
miles as easily as one. 

" One of his chief characteristics is an intense hatred for 
every form of injustice and oppression — a trait inherited 
from a long line of Irish ancestors who have been identified 
with the struggle against English misrule." 

In addition to his other attainments Mr. Lynch is gifted 
with business ability such as is rarely associated with 
literary talent. He is interested as stockholder in several 
Lowell industries, including the Fifield Tool Company, the 
Harvard Brewing Company, the Lowell Co-operative Bank, 
the Lowell Trust Company, and has also some real estate 
in this city. He has also some investments in gold and 
copper mining properties. He is a young man of high ideals 
and much strength of character. He is full of strength and 
energy, and is blessed with such a robust constitution that 
he has not been sick a day in a dozen years. 
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THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES OF LOWELL. 



RRV. RANSOM A. GRRENE. 



The idea in the mind of the writer of this article, is not 
so much to give an historical sketch of the forty or more 
organizations in this city, known as Protestant churches, 
as to give some brief account of the ten or a dozen denom- 
inations of the Protestant branch of the Christian church, 
that may be found in Lowell. Necessarily, this article 
to some extent, must be a rcpitition of similar articles 
that have at different times appeared elsewhere. Credit 
is due to such articles and to various persons who have 
kindly supplied the information otherwise lacking. 

When we consider the population of Lowell, and the 
number of people in modern times that have little, if any 
disposition to regularly go to church, it is apparent that 
our city is not lacking in places for Christian worship. Our 
schools may be crowded, and need increasing, but our 
churches are not crowded, and would bear additional num- 
bers, without danger of straining the walls of our church 
edifices. I do not mean that the Protestant churches of 
Lowell are languishing for want of numerical attendance 
on Sunday worship, nor for lack of financial support. Doubt- 
less they are in as flourishing a condition every way, as 
churches average in communities where so large a part of 
the population is what is known as working people. 

According to the Lowell City Directory for 1899 there are 
in the city ten Orthodox Congregational churches, including 
one French and one Swedish. There are six Calvinistic 
Baptist, including one French, three Free Baptist, and one 
Union Free Baptist, five Methodist Episcopal, two Primitive 
Methodist', one Swedish Methodist, one Wesleyan Methodist, 
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three Episcopalian, two Presbyterian, two Universalist, one 
Unitarian, the Free Chapel, and Unity Congregation, which 
are practically Unitarian, one Swedish Lutheran, one Advent, 
one Christian Brethren Congregation, two Christian Scientist 
Congregations, and one Chapel in Middlesex Village under 
the auspices of the Free Baptists. 

With the exception of a very few all of these have church 
edifices, and the few have regular places of stated worship. 

The history of Lowell is clearly identified with cotton, 
manufacfuring; indeed it is difficult to think of one, and 
not associate it with the other. The corporation here it 
appears antedates the church. Although corporations are 
said to have no souls, it seems that the first cotton manufac- 
turing corporation in Lowell recognized the fact that men 
have souls or are souls. The Merrimack Manufacturing 
corporation was organized in February, 1822. 

The directors were evidently religious men who believed 
that cotton mills and schools needed to be supplemented by 
churcjhes in order to secure the highest welfare of the 
community. Accordingly as it is said, they made provision 
for religious worship among their operatives. Among these 
directors were two, Messrs. Kirk Boottand Patrick T. Jack- 
son, who served on a committee, the result of whose work 
was the building of St. Anne's Church in Merrimack Street. 
The corner stone was laid May 20, 1824. The church was 
dedicated March 16, 1825. The first church organization 
connected with it, according to the records was called the 
Merrimack Religious Society. 

The first public services under the auspices of the society 
were held Sunday, March 7th, 1824, in a building used by the 
Merrimack Company for a schoolhouse, situated on the site 
of the present Green Grammar school. The first preacher 
was the Rev. Theodore Edson, an Episcopalian. The form 
of worship adopted by the society was the ritual of the 
prayer book,and so St. Anne's became an Episcopal church, 
and is the oldest church dedicated within the limits of the 
city of Lowell. 

For several years matters between the corporation author- 
ities and the worshippers of St. Anne's went smoothly, but 
there came a time when difficulties were encountered, and 
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differences arose. There was a law suit. In 1842 the church 
people bougfht the church edifice, and a little later the par- 
sonage. In 1830 a building- was erected for a Sunday school, 
and in 1839 another was built for a similar use ; both were 
superseded later by another, a stone structure. 

Further modifications at considerable expense have been 
made from time to time in the church, and with its chime 
of bells and beautiful memorial windows, it is an attractive 
as well as an historical feature of the city. Its first pastor. 




ST. ANNB^n CHURCH. 

the Rev. Theodore Edson, was fifty nine years the shepherd 
of the flock. He was always identified with the best inter- 
ests of the city, and deeply interested in its welfare. 

Its second rector. Rev. A. St. John Chambre, D. D., still 
serves in that position. 

The other Episcopal churches in the city are St. John's, 
organized in 1860, and the House of Prayer organized Aug. 
31st, 1876. 
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The Rev. L. C. Manchester has. been rector of St. John's 
since 1873, and has not only served his church with ability 
and faithfulness, but has identified himself with the public 
welfare. Rev. W. E. L. Ward is rector of the House of 
Prayer. 

CONGKICGATIONALIST. 

Within the limits of the present city is an older religious 
org^anization than the historic St. Anne's, although when 
organized, it was within the limits of the town of Dracut. 

Reference is ^jna^e to the Pawtucket Congregational 
Church. This church was organized in 1794, and the edifice 
which recently gave place to the beautiful new structure on 
the old site was completed in 1797. From 1819 to 1837 it 
was known as the Presbyterian Church of Dracut. Later 
it was known as the Congregational Church of West Dracut. 
At present the large and prosperous society worships in one 
of the latest built, and one of the most beautiful and com- 
modious edifices in the city. The Rev. Willis D. Leland, 
Ph. D., became pastor of the church in 1893, and the church 
still enjoys his faithful ministrations. 

The first Congregationalist body organized in the city, 
was what is known as the First Congregational Church 
to-day. It is said to have its inception in 1824 in a meeting 
of a few men and women in a corporation boarding house, 
but the date of actual organization was June 6, 1826. The 
first meetings for public worship were held in the old build- 
ing at first used by the people of St. Anne's. A church 
edifice was dedicated Dec. 25, 1827, which was occupied 
until 1884 when the present fine structure was erected. 
The church has made an honorable record and been a power 
for good in th^ community. The church has had nine 
pastors, all able men. The Rev. Smith Baker's pastorate 
was twenty years, and under his ministry the church enjoyed 
the reputation of having the largest congregations in the 
city. The present pastor, Rev. F. A. Warfield, is very pop- 
ular. The other congregational churches in the city are the 
Kirk Street, Rev. W. A. Bartlett; the Eliot, Rev. J. M. 
Greene, D. D.; High Street, Rev. C. W. Huntington; John 
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Street, Rev. G. H. Johnson; Hig^hland, Rev. C. L. Merriam; 
Trinitarian, Rev. G. F. Kengott; the French, Rev. T. G. A. 
Cote ; Swedish, Rev. A. P. Nelson. Most of these are large 
and flourishing churches. 

Kirk Street Church, with its wealth and prestige, has 
carried on a large charitable work, besides conducting its 
own affairs in an elaborate and expensive fashion. 
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The Rev. Dr. John M. Greene, pastor of the Eliot Church, 
is the oldest Protestant clergyman in the city, and the 
longest settled. He was installed pastor of the Eliot Church 
June 20, 1870. No man in Lowell enjoys more respect from 
his fellow citizens than Dr. Greene. 
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Calvinist Baptist. 
That little school-house built and owned by the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company, saw the beginnings of more than 
one religious denomination in Lowell, and served them as 
a place of worship. Not only Episcopalians and Congre- 
gationalists made use of it, but Baptists of whom the city 
at the present time 'has many. The Baptists claim that 
about 1822. Rev. John Parkhurst, a Baptist, preached twice 
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in Lowell, and in 1824 Rev. John A. Weston, the founder of 
the Watchman^ also preached here. Both men are said to 
have preached in the house of Abel Rugg, at the corner of 
Hosford Square and Wamesit Street. 

In 1825 the Baptists organized and held public religious 
services in the before-mentioned school-house. Feb. 8, 1826, 
the First Baptist Church was organized in the house of 
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Nathan Oliver. The first baptism was Feb. 28, 1826, when 
four persons were baptized by Rev. G. F. Davis in the 
Concord river near the present Colburn Grammar School. 
The Rev. John Cookson was the first pastor. The meeting- 
house was dedicated Nov. 15, 1826. The church has had 
fourteen pastors, among them, many able men. The Rev. 
Daniel C. Eddy was longest in the pastorate, and his minis- 
trations were rewarded by abundant results. The Rev. 
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S. T. Ford is the present able and popular pastor. The 
other Baptist churches in Lowell are the Worthen Street, 
Rev. Bowley Green; Branch Street, Rev. Asa Reed Dilts; 
Fifth Street, Rev. H. W. O. Millington ; Immanuel Baptist, 
Rev. T. S. Sayer, last pastor; and the French Baptist 
Mission, Rev. I. B. Leclaire. The Calvinist Baptists are a 
strong denomination in Lowell, and identified with its best 
movements. 
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Frek Baptist. 
The first Free Baptist Church in Lowell was organized 
with twenty members Aug. 15, 1833. It grew out of a series 
of prayer meetings begun in 1830. A fine church edifice 
was erected in Merrimack Street, at the head of Central, 
and dedicated Nov. 15, 1837. Its growth was rapid, and 
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a second church was organized in 1840, but was discon- 
tinued at the end of three years. 

The first church gave up its edifice in 1846 owing to 
financial difficulties and embarrassments, but services were 
continued in rented quarters. Later another fine church 
edifice was erected in Paige Street, and dedicated Feb. 1, 
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1854. The first pastor was the Rev. Nathaniel Thurston, 
who has been followed by thirteen successors. The present 
pastor is the Rev. A. E. Wilson, who began his work in 
November, 1896. He is justly popular among his people, 
and a strong addition to the ministerial force of the city. 
The Mt. Vernon Free Baptist Church was dedicated 
July 10, 1873. The present pastor is the Rev. F. A. Currier. 
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Ten years later the Chelmsford Street Free Baptist Church 
was organized. The Rev. A. E. Kenyon is the pastor at 
present. 

Union Free Baptist. 

These people have no church edifice but occupy rented 
rooms in Barristers Hall, corner Merrimack and Central 
Streets. It was organized in 1889 by Rev. William A. 
Morang, who has ministered to the wants of the church 
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ever since. Sunday services are largely attended, iind the 
movement seems to be a prosperous and permanent one. 

Presbyterian Church. 

There are two Presbyterian churches in Lowell, one in 
Appleton and one in Tyler Street. The one in Appleton 
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Street was organized some time about 1868, and the church 
edifice was formally occupied and owned by the Eliot Con- 
gregational people. The church is attached to the Pres- 
bytery of Boston and New York Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States. 

The membership of the church is large and active, chiefly 
of Scotch descent. The Rev. Dr. Robert Court was for 
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more than twenty years pastor of the church from 1874. 
Dr. Court enjoyed the reputation of being- one of the most 
learned men in the city. The present pastor is the Rev. 
J. M. Craig. The church in Tyler Street is known as 
the United Presbyterian Church. The edifice is compar- 
atively new. The church was organized in 1888. The pastor 
at present is the Rev. Duncan A. MacPhie. 
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Methodist Episcopal. 

The first Methodist in the city of Lowell is said to have 

been Miss Phoebe Higgins. James R. Barnes is said to have 

been instrumental in establishing the first Methodist church 

here. In June, 1824, he formed a class of eleven persons at 
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his house on Dutton Street, on the Merrimack Corporation. 
From this beginning came St. Paul's Methodist Church. 

Ministers from outside the city supplied the Methodists 
until 1827. Services were held at the Old Red School-house 
at the junction of Gorham and Thorndike Streets, and some- 
times in private houses. 

The first meeting-house was erected on Chapel Hill, corner 
of Central and Elm Streets and dedicated Nov. 29, 1827. The 
first pastor was Rev. Hiram Walden. 
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The increase in Methodist believers made a second church 
necessary, and one was organized, and worshipped in a large 
house, corner of Lowell and Suffolk Streets. Subsequently 
they worshipped in a large brick church originally erected 
by the Baptists in Suffolk Street, now owned by the Catholics 
of St. Patrick's parish. Later the growth of the Chapel 
Hill Methodists made a larger church edifice necessary, 
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and a lot was pufchased of the Middlesex Corporation, cor- 
ner of Hurd and Warren Streets. In November, 1839, the 
present structure known as St. Paul's Church was dedicated. 
Connected with this church have been some of Lowell's first 
citizens, and the history of the church during anti-slavery 
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times and the days of the Civil War makes interesting read- 
ing. The present pastor is the Rev. L. W. Staples. 

The growth of Methodism in Lowell is attested by the 
four other strong churches of the denomination; the Wor- 
then Street, Rev. J. F. Allen; Central, Rev. W. H. Meredith; 
Highland, Rev. J. W. Higgins; Centralville, Rev. J. A. 
Bowler, and the Swedish Methodist, Rev. Svenson Svente. 
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Primitive Methodist. 

In the fall of 1870 services were first held in Preston Hall, 
Davis Square, Rev. William Kirkby, pastor. March 17, 
1871, the corner stone of the present church was laid by 
Dr. J. C. Ayer, and the building was pushed to a rapid 
completion. In the hard times of 1874-5 the debt proved 
too much for the young society, the building was sold and 
the society disbanded, In January, 1879, Rev. N. W. Mat- 
thews reorganized the society. From that time the society 
took a firm hold upon the community. Rev. John A. Mc- 
Greaham followed Mr. Matthews in 1883, and spent five 
successful years. During his pastorate the pastor's dwell- 
ing was erected in the rear of the church, the Moore Street 
Mission was opened, and the present edifice at the corner 
of Lawrence and Moore Streets was erected. 

In 1897 Rev. N. W. Matthews returned to the pastorate. 
The growth of the society has demanded the turning of 
the old parsonage into social purposes for the church and 
Sunday school. A beautiful new parsonage has been erected 
on Ellsworth Street at a cost of $3500. 

The Moore Street Church was organized during Rev. J. A. 
McGreaham's pastorate in the First Church. It became 
independent in 1897. Rev. Duncan Salmond is the pastor. 

Wesley AN Methodist. 

What is known as the Wesley Church was organized 
May 6, 1898, and regular Sunday services are held in 
Runel's Building, pastor. Rev. John Norberry. It is thus 
a comparatively new movement in Lowell, and made up 
chiefly of people heretofore connected with the Methodist 
Episcopal Churches. 

Unitarian. 

Aug. 30, 1829, a few persons met in the house of Thomas 
Ordway to consult as to the expediency of forming a 
Unitarian Church in Lowell. As a result of that meeting, 
the First Unitarian Church of Lowell was organized Sept. 
26, 1829, in what is now the Ayer Home for Young Women 
and Children in Pawtucket Street. A Sunday school was 
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formed in June, 1830, and the church connected with the 
society Nov. 7, 1830. The first religious service was held 
in the schoolhouse of the Appleton and Hamilton Corpora- 
tions in Middlesex Street, now known as the Free Chapel. 
The Rev. Caleb Stetson preached the first sermon on the 
first Sunday of October, 1829. The Rev. William Barry 
was the first settled pastor, called May 9, 1830. October 8th, 
the same year, the organization was christened, "The South 
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Congregational Society." The Rev. Mr. Barry was ordained 
Nov. 17, 1830, in the First Baptist Church which was cour- 
teously offered for that purpose. Sept. 17, 1831, ground for 
a church was broken, and the church, ever since occupied 
by the parish, was dedicated Dec. 25, 1832. The church 
has had nine pastors, men of marked ability. The present 
pastor is the Rev. Charles T. Billings, deservedly popular 
for his ability as a preacher and faithfulness as a pastor. 
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The Unitarians have always numbered in their ranks much 
of the wealth and intelligence of Lowell, and with their 
religion have associated a great degree of charity and good 
works. 

Ministry-at-Large. 

The Ministry-at-Large as it is known is a well endowed 
organization, holding regular Sunday services in the Free 
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Chapel, Middlesex Street; pastor, Rev. G. C. Wright. It is 
practically Unitarian and supported by Unitarian endow- 
ments and is a power for good in the city. Unity Meeting 
House, Church Street, is also a Unitarian Society, ministered 
to by the Rev. G. C. Wright. At one time the Unitarians 
had a strong church in Lee Street. 

Untvbrsalist. 
In 1826 Mr. George Bradburne was a resident of Lowell. 
At his request on the eve of the thirteenth of April, that year, 
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the Rev. Dr. Thomas Whittemore preached the first Univer- 
salist sermon heard in Lowell. It was delivered in what at 
that time was known as Carter's public house — ^later and 
now known as the Washington house. Regular preaching, 
however, was not established until 1828. The Rev. E. Case 
was the first regular preacher. The First Universalist 
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Society was organized in 1827, and the first church edifice 
was dedicated in Chapel Street on Thanksgiving day, Nov. 
27, 1828. The Rev. Hosea Ballou, 2nd, preached the dedica- 
tory sermon. The location of the church was deemed 
unsuitable and subsequently it was changed to Central 
Street, and for many years occupied the site of what later 
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became the Boston and Maine R. R. Station. The church 
from the first has always been one of the strongest numer- 
ically and financially in the city. In 1874 in consequence of 
the taking of the old location for railroad purposes, a new 
church, one of the finest and most expensive in the city, 
was built in Hurd Street. 
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The pastorates in the church have generally been long, 
and the pastors able men, such as Blbridge Brooks, Thomas 
B. Thayer, J. J. Twiss, G. F. Flanders, G. W. Bicknell, 
and F. O. Hall. The present pastor. Rev. C. E. Fisher, is 
deservedly popular with his people. 

The increase of Universalist people in Lowell made 
another church of the denomination a necessity. Eight 
years after the beginning of the First Church, its pastor. 
Rev. Dr. Thayer, gave a course of Sunday evening lectures 
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in the old City Hall. Immense audiences encouraged the 
beginning of another church, and the Second Universalist 
Society was organized Sept. 4, 1836. The society consisted 
of fifty male members. In the spring of 1838 a lot was 
secured at the corner of Market and Shattuck Streets, and 
on the fifteenth of November, 1838, the Second Universalist 
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Church wjis dedicated. It continued to be the society's 
place of worship ifor forty-eight years, when, in the spring 
of 1896, it was given up for the elegant new church in 
Princeton Street at the Highlands, now known as Grace 
Universalist Church. Among the pastors of the church 
have been such men as Abel C. Thomas, Dr. A. A. Miner, 
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L D. Williamson, L. J. Fletcher, D. D., and J. G. Adams, 
D. D. The present pastor. Rev. Ransom A; Greene was 
called to the church April 1, 1877. 

Christian SasNCE. 

Christian Science is comparatively a new movement in 
Lowell, so far as organization is concerned. Previous to 
1887 individual believers in the doctrine set forth its tenets, 
but not to the end of establishing a society. In the winter 
of 1887 Mrs. Emeline A. Merriman who had found ample 
reason to believe the doctrine, and who in 1888 graduated 
from the Massachusetts Metaphysical College, Boston, came 
here to make another attempt to found a society, and prove 
the teaching of Christian Science. Her work both in the 
line of healing and teaching was eminently successful. In 
1895, with tenets and rules given by the First Church of 
Christ Scientist, known as the Mother Church in Boston, 
a branch church was founded in Lowell. 

In May, 1898, the society was duly and properly chartered 
by the state authorities under the name of First Church of 
Christ Scientist, Lowell, Mass. Regular Sunday services 
are holden, and a Sunday School maintained in the Pollard 
Building, Palmer Street. A reading room is maintained by 
the society at 138 Merrimack Street, open to the public. 
A building fund has been started. Mrs. Merriman is still 
at the head of the society. 

There is also a second society which carries on its work 
in the Odd Fellows Building, Middlesex Street. 

The Christian Scientists number in their ranks some of 
the most intelligent people of Lowell, and with their broad 
conceptions of God and man and life, can not fail to benefit 
the community. 

Advkntists. 
\ Rev. Timothy Cole, pastor of the Free Baptist Church in 
Suffolk Street, situated on or near the present site of St. 
Patrick's School, became a convert to what is known as the 
Millerite movement of 1843, and most of his church adopted 
the same views. This was the foundation of what is now 
the Second Advent Church of Lowell, Massachusetts. 
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About 1845, the place of worship was chang^ed to the 
chapel in Kirk Street. In 1858 they removed to Lee Street, 
where a church was first organized. They worshipped here 
until about 1865 when Mr. Wyman, a prominent member, 
offered them the free use of Wyman's Hall. After the 
death of Mr. Wyman they again changed their place of 
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worship to Mechanics Hall, about 1875, where they remained 
until 1888 when they erected a church in Grand Street, which 
they now occupy. 

SwicDiSH Lutheran. 
The Swedish Lutherans organized as a religious body, 
May 23, 1882. They have a house of worship in Meadow- 
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croft Street. Services are conducted in both the Swedish 
and English languages. Pastor, Rev. John W. Eckman. 

There is also a Swedish Mission Church in London Street. 
The Swedish people in Lowell are among our best inhab- 
itants, faithful to their duties as citizens and Christians. 

Salvation Akmy. 

Salvation Army members have headquarters at No. 11 
Warren Street. They have faithfully and continuously 
carried on their peculiar work, in their peculiar way, for 
many years. They have the sympathy and co-operation 
of the Protestant churches in Lowell generally. 

The religious forces in Lowell are strong, and the religious 
sentiment generally broad and Christian. 



The Protestant ministers of the city have for many years 
maintained a Ministers' Christian Union, from which no 
Protestant minister is excluded. Occasionally a so called 
Evangelical minister comes along, who cannot stand an 
organization that fellowships or tolerates Universalists and 
Unitarians, and the good man keeps out of the Lowell 
Ministers' Christian Union, but generally Orthodox and 
Hetherdox fraternize in this body, without detriment at 
least, to eitherparty, let us hope to mutual advantage. 

Generally speaking the Protestant churches of Lowell 
are interested in all good movements) Charity, temperance, 
political reform, and whatever means good citizenship, and 
the advancement of Christ's Kingdom on earth. 
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JOHN EUOVS WORK AT WAMESIT.* 



CHARLES COWLKY, LL. D. 



When Dean Stanley visited this country in 1878, and 
Phillips Brooks inquired what places he most desired to 
see, he replied, **The place where the Pilgrims landed, and 
the place where Eliot preached." Before he put to sea on 
his return voyage, the intelligent curiosity of the great dean 
was abundantly gratified. John Eliot preached in many 
places, and in some places many times. The beautiful Eliot 
Church marks one of these places, and is one of several 
memorial churches inscribed with his name and sacred to 
his memory. 

Prior to July, 1893, no record was known to exist of the 
time or place of Eliot's birth. It was assumed that he was 
born at Nazing in the country of Essex, because his parents 
lived there at a later day. But through the diligent inquiries 
of Dr. Ellsworth Eliot, one of John Eliot's descendants, of 
New York city, we now know that **the Apostle to the 
Indians'' was baptized at Widford in the county of Hertford 
in England, on the fifth day of August, 1604, probably not 
more than a week or ten days after his birth. The same 
parish register that contains this baptism, also contains the 
marriage of his parents, Bennett Eliot and Letteye Aggar, 
October 30, 1598, as well as the baptism of his sister Sarah, 
and his brothers, Philip and James. Bennett Eliot removed 
from Widford to Nazing, some six miles distant, about 1607, 
and died there in 1621. He was a thrifty farmer and had 
property in five different parishes. By his will he directed 

*The following pafren contain tlie substance of remarks made in the Bllot Church, 
October 31, 1897, and also of remarks made before the Old Residents* Historical Associa- 
tkm in Memorial Hall, December 21st, 1897, and afterwavds before the Pansaconaway 
Tribe of Red Men, and printed in Volume VI of the Old ResidenU* Historical Associatkm. 
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his executors to pay to his son John, then a student in Jesus 
College at Cambridge, the sum of eight pounds a year 
for eight years towards his maintenance. Considering 
that money was then worth at least ten times as much as 
it is now, this was a liberal allowance. 

Eliot had only to do as others did to secure preferment 
under Bishop Laud, and to enjoy **the fat slumbers of the 
Church," (as Gibbon called them), in the diocese of London. 
Benefices and bishoprics were often the rewards of such as 
could — 

** Crook the pregnant binges of the knee 
That thrift might follow fawning." 

But John Eliot could not do that. With a loftiness of soul 
which does him immortal honor, he deliberately turned his 
face away from the road to place and power, to follow the 
voice of conscience; and so instead of hearing that he re- 
ceived preferment in the church, we next hear of him as 
a tutor in the school of Little Baddow near Chelmsford in 
the County of Essex, of which the Rev. Thomas Hooker 
was master. The Rev. John FisUe, who afterwards became 
the first minister in Chelmsford, the mother town of Lowell, 
was also a school teacher in Chelmsford. How many of the 
settlers of the American Chelmsford came from its English 
namesake we know not, but it probably owes its name to 
the connection of Eliot, Fiske, and Hooker with the English 
Chelmsford. 

Like nearly all the Puritans of that time, Eliot was a 
zealous member of the Church of England, believing, so far 
as known, all the doctrines of the Apostles', Nicene and 
Athanasian Creeds, and all of the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
desiring that the Church should continue "as by law estab- 
lished," only seeking certain amendments to the Book of 
Common Prayer and certain changes in church government 
in the direction afterwards taken by the Presbyterians. 

Some have doubted whether Eliot was ordained in Eng- 
land; but it seems to be conceded that if ordained there at all, 
he was ordained by a bishop of the established church, as 
the Puritans, other than a few Separatists, did not then 
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ordain. As the fact is of some importance in the estimation 
of many Christian scholars, I will brifly sum up the evidence 
thereof. 

In Governor Winthrop's History, "Mr. Eliot, a minister," 
is mentioned as having arrived at Boston from Eng^land in 
the ship Lyon, November 3, 1631. Mrs. Winthrop, the 
governor's wife, (the same lady to whom ten years later the 
General Court made a grant of three thousand acres of land 
chiefly in what is now Lowell), John Winthrop, the governor's 
son, and his wife were fellow passengers with Eliot in the 
Lyon, During their long voyage across the Atlantic Eliot 
and the Winthrops doubtless became intimate friends. As 
the only minister on board a ship which had sixty passen- 
gers, and which probably had prayers every day, Eliot and 
the Winthrops would have much conversation, he would learn 
their history, and they would learn his, even if they had been 
previously strangers to each other. 

No sooner had Eliot landed than he was called to supply 
the pulpit of the first church in Boston, Governor Winthrop's 
own church, whose pastor, the Rev. John Wilson, was then 
on a visit to his old home in England. Thus Eliot and the 
governor became personal friends. Three months after he 
reached Boston, he went with the governor to Medford, and 
visited the pond which has ever since been called Spot Pond. 
Having such relations with Eliot, I belief that Governor Win- 
throp made no mistake when he described John Eliot as 
being already **a minister'' when he arrived in the old Bay 
Colony. 

Wilson, whose place Eliot for the time being filled, ac- 
cepted his place upon the express condition that he did so 
without prejudice to his standing in the Church of England. 
Roger Williams who like Wilson and Eliot, had been ordained 
in England, filled Wilson's place for a time. Having separated 
himself entirely from the Church of P^ngland, declaring her 
to be no church, he wished the first church in Boston to do 
the same, but failed therein; that church. Congregational 
though it practically was, absolutely refusing to be separated 
from the Church of England. Roger Williams then left for 
Salem. Eliot then, for the time being, took Wilson's place 
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to the entire satisfaction of bis flock. He had not then sep- 
arated himself from the church in which he was born, I 
can not find that Eliot ever regarded himself as separated 
from the Church of England. 

The next witness is the Rev. Cotton Mather. In the third 
volume of his '*Magnalia," published in 1702, Mather gives 
a long list of Massachusetts ministers who had been ordained 
in the Church of England. The list is reprinted with cor- 
rections in an appendix to Savage's edition of Winthrop's 
History, and Eliot's name is there.) The name of the Rev. 
John Fiske, the first minister in Chelmsford, is also there.) 
Cotton Mather, his parents, and also his grandparents, had 
been personal friends of Eliot; and whatever mistakes he 
may have made relative to the names of later immigrants, 
Mather is thoroughly trustworthy as to Eliot. 

Again: the Rev. Daniel Neal, in his History of the Puri- 
tans, includes Eliot among the ** eminent divines" who had 
removed to New England after having been ordained in old 
England. 

Again: if Eliot had never received Episcopal ordination, 
it is unlikely that the Society for the Propagation of the 
Grospel would have paid him a salary of fifty pounds a year 
for his work among the red men, without a murmur from any 
of the churchmen who supported it. 

On the other hand, it is but fair to state here that the 
Right Reverend Mandell Creighton,* Lord Bishop of London, 
at my request, endorsed by our Ambassador at the Court of 
London, has courteously caused an examination to be made 
of the Registry of his Diocese which included the County 
of Essex in which Eliot was domiciled ; and that no record 
of Eliot's ordination either as deacon or priest can be found ; 
although the record of ordinations and of the subscriptions 
required preparatory to ordination seems to be complete 
during the time when Bishop Laud (afterwards Archbishop 
of Canterbury) presided over that Metropolitan See. 

But other facts demand consideration. Eliot graduated in 
1622. He was then only eighteen years old; and probably 

*The same prelate to whose courtesy the Cuminonwealth is indebted (or the original 
manusalpt of GoTemor Bradford's History of Plymouth Colony, and whose portrait 
adornvthe edition of that narrative roountly printed by the Commonwealth. 
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finished the course of theological study required of candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Church of England, in 1626. 
Although by the law of the Church a man must be twenty- 
four before being ordained deacon and twenty-five before 
being ordained priest, that rule was sometimes relaxed in 
the case of precocious young men like Eliot. Bishop Mon- 
taigne who held the Diocese of London from 1621 to 1627, 
was less exacting than Laud, who succeeded him in 1628.^ 
Eliot's spiritual life, according to his own declaration, did 
not begin until he met Thomas Hooker at a later day, and 
we can discover nothing to prevent his subscribing the 
articles and taking holy orders before Laud crossed his 
path. 

It occurred to me that Eliot might have been ordained by 
Bishop Buckeredge, of the Diocese of Ely, which includes 
Cambridge, where Eliot was educated; but upon inquiry it 
was ascertained that the record of ordinations in that diocese 
during Eliot's time has long been lost. 

After one year's service in Boston, during which the first 
church became much attached to him, Eliot fulfilled a prom- 
ise which he had made before leaving England, and was 
ordained pastor of the first church in Roxbury. This proves 
nothing against his ordination in England, Eliot merely 
followed the custom of the Congregational Churches, which 
repudiated all ideas of priesthood. Among the lambs of 
Eliot's flock at Roxbury was his wife to whom he had been 
engaged in England. 

Eliot had been preparing himself for his work among the 
Indians long before he began that work at Wamesit, and his 
first overtures on the Gospel trumpet in their tongue were 
made in places nearer to his Roxbury home. It was in the 
year 1647, two hundred and fifty-three years ago, when Eliot 
first visited the great Indian rendezvous which this place then 
was. That year was signalized by several notable events — 
by the establishment of the first town school, by the Synod 
of Cambridge in Massachusetts, and by the Westminster 
Assembly of Divines in England. 

* White this bishopric was vacant after the departure of Montaiffne and before the 
oominff of Land, Eliot might have been ordained bj George Abbot, Arcnbishop of Canter- 
bury or aay bishop of that Province, designated by him. 
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Siinon Willard, of Concord, is said to have accompanied 
Eliot on. this visit, and perhaps other men of Concord and 
some of Woburn accompanied him. As no roads had yet been 
opened, Eliot probably came on horseback and followed the 
Indian trail. The only ford on the Concord above Lowell 
is that at North Billerica, where the river is now crossed by 
the bridge over which the electric, as well as the country 
road passes. Eliot and his companions may have forded the 
Concord there, though it is not impossible that they forded 
it at Massic Falls. But if they came by way of Concord, 
they would not be compelled to ford the river at all. Passa- 
conaway is said to have fled at Eliot's coming, though he 
meet him cordially on later occasions. 

The sixteen years that had passed since Eliot left his 
native land had been signalized by great events ; and the 
relations which then existed between old and new England 
were very intimate. Standing on the rugged banks of the 
Merrimack, he could not fail to contrast the wigwams and 
canoes and their red-skinned occupants with the scenes in 
which his youth had been passed. Crossing the Atlantic 
mentally, he must have thought of the Long Parliament, 
which had been sitting for seven eventful years, and which 
ceased not to make history for eleven years more; that 
Parliament which had already brought to the bar and to the 
block the tyranical Archbishop Laud, from whose intoler- 
ance as Bishop of London Eliot himself had suffered; that 
Parliament which had also brought to the bar and to the 
block the tyranical Earl of Stratford; which then held the 
King himself as a close prisoner; which continued to hold 
him as a prisoner until the sharp ministry of the axe sent 
him a poor wandering ghost to the land of shades. Some 
such scenes from Westminster Hall, some echoes from 
Westminster Abbey, where the famous Westminster As- 
sembly, was then sitting, some echoes from the battlefields 
of the great Rebellion, must have filled his mind and mingled 
with the sounds of the impetuous river rushing onward to 
the sea. 

At the Synod of Cambridge in the spring of that year, Eliot 
had made known his plans for the civilization and Christiani- 
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zation of the Indians; the Synod bad approved those plans, 
and the General Court had g^iven him a gratuity of ten 
t>ounds in recognition of this Indian work. 

At the time of that first visit, the nearest English settlers 
were those of Concord, Woburn, Reading, and HaverhiU, 
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from twelve to 'fifteen miles distant. During the next 
forty years, Eliot made many visits to this frontier region, 
and once, if not more than once, traveled as far north as 
Amoskeag Falls (now Manchester, N. H.) 



*Thi8 church wan erected on or near the site once occupied by the Old Ijog MeeUnir* 
house in which John Eliot preached to the Indians. 
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In 1653, at Eliot's sug^gestion, Wamesit was set off by the 
General Court as an Indian reservation, and some years 
afterwards, the log house was built on Meetinghouse Hill, 
where the beautiful Eliot Church now stands, which was 
used for school purposes on six days in the week and for 
religious meetings on Sundays. This log meetinghouse re- 
mained until about 1823 or 1824. Josiah G. Abbott, Oliver M. 
Whipple, Amos Brown, Sidney Davis, and other '* Old Resi- 
dents," now no more, remembered it well. It is said to have 
been one and a half stories in height, and probably had an 
apartment for the use of Eliot, called '*the prophet's 
chamber," as the log meetinghouse at Natick is said to 
have had. 

Remembering the intolerance of those times, particuarly 
towards Baptists, Roman Catholics, and Quakers, it is re- 
freshing to note that at Christmas, 1650, Eliot entertained as 
his guest at Roxbury, the Jesuit Father Gabriel Druillettes, 
who had been learning the language of the Indians of Maine 
and converting them to Catholicism, sychronously with 
Eliot's labors among the Indians of Massachusetts. 

It was well known to Eliot that the missionaries of the 
Society of Jesus had begun their labors among the Indians 
of Canada immediately after the settlement of Quebec in 
1607, forty years before he first came to Wamesit. The 
Indians of the St. Lawrence and those on the Merrimac 
belonged to the same confederacy, spoke the same tongue, 
and often exchanged visits. As early as 1653, he found 
beads, crosses and crucifixes upon some of the squaws 4t 
Wamesit, which told more plainly than their words that 
they had been converted to the Roman Catholic Church. 
Had he been endowed with the gift of prophecy, he might 
have foreseen the time that was coming, when all his 'Spray- 
ing towns" would disappear, and pretty much all his con- 
verts find a home in that church. 

Wamesit was the fifth town of "praying Indians " founded 
by Eliot. There were fourteen such towns in all, of which 
he was in all but the name, the bishop, and no truer succes- 
sor to the Apostles has ever lived. Accounts of these towns 
are accessible elsewhere, and none will be attempted here. 
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On the fifth day of May, 1674, Eliot and Gookin made one 
of their many journeys to Wamesit, and visited the chief, 
Wannalancet, at his own wigwam, which stood on the lot 
where the statlier ** wigwam" of Mr. Frederick Ayer now 
stands near the Pawtucket Falls. There, in the evening of 
that day, Eliot preached to as many of the Indians as could 
be got together, on the parable of the marriage of the King's 
son, Matt, xxii: 1-14. Wannalancet being .the oldest son of 
Passaconaway, the great sachem of the Pawtucket tribe, 
Eliot made a personal application of the parable to him, and 
with good effect, for by that sermon Wannalancet was 
converted. 

Various memoirs of Eliot have been published, and nothing 
like a biography of him will be attempted. Writings have 
been ascribed to him which he never wrote. Thus, Dr. 
Samuel A. Green has shown that the first tract relating to 
Eliot's missionary work, which the Massachusetts Historical 
Society had published as Eliot's, was not written by him, but 
by the Rev. John Wilson. I have examined Eliot's "Chris- 
tian Commonwealth" which brought him nothing but perse- 
cution, and find nothing in it calling for censure. It was 
manifestly suggested by his work among the Indians. Gen. 
Gookin says that, in 1651, **they applied to Mr. Eliot for a 
form of civil government, and he advised them to adopt that 
which Jethro proposed to Moses for the Israelites in the 
wildnerness. Exodus, xviii: 21. Accordingly, they chose 
one ruler of a hundred, two rulers of fifties, and ten rulers 
of tens." This plan worked well among the Indians; but as 
a plan of government for England it was a Utopian dream. 
It shows, however, ho\V completely the minds of the Puritans 
were **soaked," so to speak, in Old Testament ideas. Asa 
project for **a church without a bishop, a state without a 
king," it was used to Eliot's annoyance in the times of 
Charles IL 

What is called "King Phillip's War" was now approach- 
ing, and during that conflict Eliot's clients received most 
brutal treatment. Most of them were killed or scattered. 
In 1677, the survivors of them were gathered in four towns. 
Wamesit was one of these, and if (as Wilkes Allen thought) 
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no church existed here prior to that war, it seems probable 
that one was founded by the Indians soon afterwards; for 
when the Rev. John M. Greene, D. D., became pastor of 
what is known as the Eliot Church in Lowell in 1870, he 
found, among older members, some who had seen the cups 
and plates which tradition said had been used by the Indian 
Church in Wamesit in the administration of the Communion. 
But all these towns were doomed to destruction. Nothing 
that Eliot and Gookin could do to save them, was omitted to 
be done ; but their fondest hopes were blasted ; their best 
efforts utterly failed. 

In July, 1680, two Labadists, Jasper Bankers and Peter 
Sluyter, visited Boston, Cambridge, and Roxbury, and had 
an interview with Eliot, whom they pronounce **the best of 
the ministers." 

When Eliot published his Indian Bible he presented a copy 
of it to his Alma Mater in Cambridge, with a request that he 
might have her prayers, as she had his continually. This 
Bible is still preserved at Jesus College. 

In 1686, Wannalancet and his tribe sold their lands in this 
region to the English settlers, reserving only their rights of 
hunting and fishing. After passing through various vicis- 
situdes and doing many acts of kindness to those who had 
injured, as well as to those who had assisted him, Wanna- 
lancet and other Wamesit Indians finally joined the St. 
Francis tribe in Canada. Eliot and Gookin must )iave 
deplored the necessity for this abandonment of Wamesit if 
there was such necessity; for they probably foresaw that, 
henceforth, the red man would be known as the enemy, 
instead of being known as the friend of the Colonists. 

Eliot died May 21, 1690, at Roxbury, where his grave is 
still to be seen in the ancient burying ground. Three of 
his sons had gone to their graves before him. One son 
and one daughter survived him, and their descendants now 
number between two and three hundred souls. If pride of 
ancestry is ever laudable, it is surely laudable in them. Let 
us hope that the aroma of that sweet and saintly life which 
was thus associated with this place, may always remain with 
the Eliot Church. 
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The discovery of the time and place of £liot's birth has 
already been mentioned. It is well that this discovery was 
not made until 1893 ; for that discovery led to such an ex- 
change of courtesies between citizens and churches in the 
two countries as Eliot would have rejoiced to see. Having 
made that discovery Dr. Ellsworth Eliot applied to the 
Rev. J. T. Lockwood, rector of Widford, for permission to 
place a memorial window in the parish church. That per- 
mission was given with the utmost alacrity, and the chancel 
of the church was devoted to that purpose. At a cost of 
a thousand dollars the Eliot Memorial Window was placed 
there and dedicated on the 204th anniversary of Eliot^s 
death. 

On that day the successor of John Eliot in the pastorate 
of the first church in Roxbury, sent to the Am'bassador of 
the United States at the Court of St. James the following 
telegram, which was read by Mr. Bayard, accompanied by 
appropriate remarks at the dedication: — 

"Boston, May 21, 1894. Bayard, Ambassador. First 
Church in Roxbury, Massachusetts, to Widford Church, 
greeting. We honor the memory of the Apostle and try to 
carry on his work. 

James De Normandie, Minister." 

Thus it came to pass that the Church of England in the 
diocese of London, which Bishop Laud made too **cabinned, 
cribbed, confined" to retain Eliot at her altars or in her pul- 
pits, was opened by Bishop Temple, now Archbishop of 
Canterbury, to receive into its chancel a beautiful memorial 
window, with the following inscription: — 

"To the glory of God, in pious remembrance of John 
Eliot, B. A. Cantab, called the Apostle to the Indians, who 
was baptized in this church, August 5, 1604, emigrated to 
America A. D., 1631, and died at Roxbury, Massachusetts, 
May 21, 1690. This window was erected by his descendants. 
1894. The righteous shall be held in everlasting remem- 
brance." 

In his address on this occasion, the rector of Widford 
declares that he and his parishioners are much gratified 
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that it has fallen to their lot to comply with the wishes of 
John Eliot's descendants, and that they will continually have 
before their eyes a memorial of one who, in his life of singular 
blamelessness and single-hearted devotion to the cause of 
Christ and humanity, presents a rare example to all Chris* 
tians, by whatever name they are named, of that charity 
which is the bond of perfectness." 

Not since the days of the Apostles, has any man appeared, 
who lived a life marked by such high consecration to God 
and humanity, such, ''sublime repression of himself," as 
John Eliot. Yet his life was embittered by opposition and 
persecution. Laud was the fii^st, but by no means the 
last, who hindered him in his praiseworthy work. He had 
bitter opponents in this Colony, and it was his best efforts 
that aroused the bitterest opposition. Not one of the log 
meetinghouses which his Indian converts erected has been 
preserved. But since his death the loftiness of his motives 
has been appreciated. Bishops of the church which was 
then too narrow for him, have spoken his praises. Monu- 
ments and memorials have been erected to his honor in 
various places. The Eliot Church in Lowell is one; the 
Eliot Memorial Window in the Widford Church is another. 
Doubtless others will yet appear. The words of Jesus 
are as true to-day as ever: "Your fathers stoned this 
prophet; but ye build his sepulchre." 
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In the year isil, two youngs men, who subsequently be- 
came principally prominent in the establishment of cotton 
mills at what is now known as Lowell, met in the city of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. They were both residents of Boston ; 
both were well educated and well provided with this world's 
goods. Both were, moreover, endowed with natural intelli- 
gence, force of will, energy, and courage, among the other 
elements of character that eminently fitted them for the 
part they afterwards took in one of the most important 
social and industrial movements in the history of this nation. 

Francis Cabot Lowell was then 36 years old. He was the 
son of Judge John Lowell of Newburyport, and born in 1774, 
The young man graduated from Harvard College in 1793, 
married a sister of his college chum Charles, and of his 
subsequent business partner, Patrick Tracy Jackson, and 
now, in the spring of 1811, was in Edinburgh with his 
family. Mrs. Lowell was in poor health. Subsequent events 
demonstrated, however, that her husband was not at that 
time in Edinburgh without another purpose. 

Nathan Appleton was four years younger than Mr. 
Lowell, having been born at New Ipswich, New Hampshire, 
in 1779. Graduating from the town academy and taking the 
freshman examinations for Dartmouth, he did not enter 
college, but one bright morning took a rattling old stage \ 
coach at Oroton, and went to Boston. It was a tedious ^ 
journey, for when the old vehicle rumbled across Charlestown 
bridge the lights were lit in the stores and danced in willo'- 
the-wisp reflections on the black waters of the Charles river. 
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He went into business on Cornhill with his brother Samuel, 
a sort of commission business. They prospered, and in 
1801 he went to Europe on business. In the fall of 1810 
he went to Europe again, this time for the benefit of Mrs. 
Appleton, who was also in poor health. 

Edinburgh is a beautiful, healthy city. In spite of the 
gloomy associations connected with the untimely fate of the 
beautiful, misguided Marie Stuart, the tragic end of Darn- 
ley, and the funereal dogmatism of John Knox and Cromwell, 
or the many other sombre influences of its history, every 
street and every view of this gray old town of the north is 
replete with interest. This would be sufficient to explain 
why Mr. Lowell and Mr. Appleton tarried long at Edin- 
burgh. But it was also a convenient center from which to 
reach the cotton manufacturing districts of north-eastern 
England and south-western Scotland ; not so convenient as 
Glasgow, Liverpool, or Manchester, but healthier and vastly 
more acceptable as a residence to men of wealth and leisure, 
than either. So it was in Edinburgh that the subject of 
cotton manufacturing in America, was first broached be- 
tween Francis Cabot Lowell and Nathan Appleton. 

"We had frequent conversations on the subject," writes 
Mr. Appleton some years later. "And he, (Mr. Lowell,) 
informed me that he had determined before his return to 
America, to visit Manchester, for the purpose of obtaining 
all possible information on the subject, with a view to the 
introduction of the improved manufacture in the United 
Strtes. I urged him to do so and promised him my co- 
operation." 

This testimony, written in 1858 by Mr. Appleton in a thin 
pamphlet describing the early history of cotton manufact- 
uring operations in Lowell, is sufficient to establish the fact 
that at this time, the spring of 1811, these two men were 
intrested in, and carefully studying this subject. It is all 
that is necessary for the purposes of this paper. There 
is abundant cause to explain this interest. ^ Mr. Lowell was 
out of business. The annoyance^ caused by the British, 
resulting in a declaration of war by the United States in 
1812, had deprived his business as a merchant in Boston, 
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of profit, and at the same time revealed to him the oppor- 
tunities now exclusively enjoyed by Great Britain, in the 
manufacture of cotton cloth. 

It subsequently appeared also, that Mr. Lowell had within 
him an extraordinary aptitude for business and mechanical 
operations. When he returned to America it was with plans 
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in his head of almost all the important machinery needed; 
and from them his machinery was made with the help of 
a practical mechanic. Not only this, but from Mr. Lowell 
came the whole system of organization of cotton mills, in 
use throughout this country to-day substantially as he 
planned it. 
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Mr. Appleton saw the purely commercial side of it. This 
was the result of bis training. His connection with the 
early manufacture of cotton in America was almost acci- 
dental, and in bis afterwards very busy life in trade and 
public service, it never became much more than incidentally 
important to him. During that incidental connection with 
the movement, however, Mr. Appleton was mainly instru- 
mental in solving one of its difficulties, hardly less formidable, 
than those with which bis friend Mr. Lowell, so successfully 
coped. This was the arrangements by which the daughters 
of New England farmers were induced to become Lowell 
mill girls; by which the evils of English factory towns were 
avoided, and probably never to be included among the in- 
cumbrances upon the social and moral development of this 
community, state, or nation. 

In 1811 England practically monopolized the manufacture 
of cotton cloth for the world. Such attempts as had been 
made in America had been mainly unsuccessful. Even the 
offer of a substantial subsidy by the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts, had not been effective in accomplishing more than 
the establishment of a small mill at Beverly, run by horse 
power. But more convincing than this to Lowell and Apple- 
ton, sojourning in Edinburgh, was the fact that the twenty 
years previous had witnessed in Great Britain a tremendous 
development of the industry. Discoveries and inventions 
had been heralded abroad, and made the talk of the civilized 
world, and the importance of the subject was crowded upon 
the attention .of the most casual observer in England or 
Scotland. 

The textile districts had undergone a complete social and 
industrial revolution. This was the birth of the modern 
industrial era. Hand work upon the spinning wheel and 
loom had just been displaced by machinery driven by water 
wheels or steam engines. Great fortunes had been made. 
England was sending cotton fabrics to every quarter of the 
globe, and their export had become one of the great features 
of trade. 

The apprentice system, by which the youth were trained 
by competent master-workmen, isolated by cottage groups. 
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and these by villages, all over northern England and southern 
Scotland, had been supplanted by the factory system virhich 
herded large numbers of people together, ill prepared for 
the influence of such circumstances, under the lax moral 
restraints of the period. In the place of an industrial 
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system which had been conservative of the welfare and 
development of a people for more than four hundred years, 
conditions had been created that threatened the very life 
and character of the nation. Measures aimed at the relief 
of factory people had been in the juggling hands of parlia- 
ment politicians for nearly ten years. Great organizations 
of trade and great societies of philanthropy, all over the 
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kingdom, involving its greatest minds and most vital inter- 
ests, disputed back and forth over the comparative import- 
ance of material gain and practical ethics. 

All of these features and many more tossed upon the sea 
of British popular life, and forced themselves upon the 
interest and attention of the two Americans referred to in 
this sketch. Both recognized the opportunity to test the 
best features of the cotton industry in the United States. 
Over here where the raw cotton, abundant water power, a 
different socis^l condition and a government eagerly waiting 
to foster such an attempt with suitable legislation. The 
project appeared wholly feasible. It remained only to secure 
the necessary knowledge as to how to carry it out. This 
Mr. Lowell undertook to do. Mr. Appleton returned to 
America and his business in Boston. Mr. Lowell remained 
in England and Scotland two years, studying the problem. 
He went to the great cotton manufacturing centers, went 
into the mills when he could, talked with manufacturers 
and operatives, made drawings, calculations, and plans 
sufficient to enable him to reproduce the machinery and 
organization of a cotton mill. The exportation of cotton 
machinery from Great Britain was forbidden. This was 
unnecessary so far as Mr. Lowell and his friends were con- 
cerned, for they not only established a better industrial 
system, but they invented better machinery than they had 
seen in England. 

Mr. Lowell upon his return to his own country induced 
the investment by his friend Mr. Appleton, his brother-in- 
law, Patrick Tracy Jackson, and a few others, of $100,000 in 
an attempt to manufacture cotton cloth at Waltham. That 
capital shortly afterward was made $600,000, one of the 
largest probably, engaged in any similar business at that 
time in this country. It is a fact that in some degree indi- 
cates the thoroughness with which he studied the^ ques- 
tion in England and Scotland, that he was able to induce 
staid old provincial business men like those of Boston, to 
venture so much money in such an undertaking. With 
the commercial side of the question we are not now con- 
cerned. Something more than money was necessary in this 
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thinly settled country, to practically employ $600,000 capital 
out here in East Chelmsford, in a manufacturing- industry 
having the forbidding reputation already acquired by the 
cotton districts of Great Britain. 

It is not less illogical, to suppose that the social arrange- 
ments, which accompanied the establishment of cotton 
factories in Lowell, were spontaneously conceived, than to 
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suppose that the machinery and methods of mill adminis- 
tration, were originated without the aid of observation of 
similar conditions elsewhere. It is known beyond any doubt 
that Mr. Lowell secured his data for the latter, from English 
factories, although he made vast improvement in their appli- 
cation. It is no less true that circumstances, exhibiting 
the characteristics of what was subsequently the social life 
of Lowell operators, were in 1811, existent within the zone 
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of movement of Mr. Lowell and Mr. Appleton. It is hardly 
less certain that these conditions stand to each other in the 
relation of cause and effect. One may be morally sure that 
the suggestions at least, that the treatment socially, of the 
persons who became Lowell operatives, came from a single 
conspicuous example of splendid philanthropy, so placed 
and so insistent in its lesson that it could neither be passed 
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by or ignored. There was one "man living in Great Britain, 
when Francis Cabot Lowell and Nathan Appleton were 
studying the subject of cotton manufacturing, from Edin- 
burgh, whose life and work were competent to teach that 
lesson, and to account for all the splendid results of its 
application, transformed and improved in its passage 
through the minds and hearts of American business men. 
That man who could teach these things was one of the 
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most successful cotton manufacturers at that time in Great 
Britain, and one of the most enlightened philanthropists 
of his age or any other. His business life was passed in 
the area naturally under Mr. Lowell's examination and his 
great business successes were obtained about that time. 
The village and the mills wherein he demonstrated the truth 
of the majestic principle of the perfect commercial practi- 
cability of humane treatment of mill operatives, was located 
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within a few hour's journey of Mr. Lowell's headquarters, 
and thousands of visitors including crowned heads and 
princes of the realm visited it every year. His name was 
in the mouth of every member of parliament. His advice 
and aid were sought by trade and philanthropic societies 
throughout the kingdom for the purposes respectively of 
increasing the volume and success of the industry, and of 
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ameliorating the ruin it left in its track. He was the most 
conspicuous figure connected with the cotton industry in 
Great Britain, taking the business in all its features of 
interest. His name was Robert Owen, the first factory 
reformer of England, the first to practically interfere in 
the prodigious evolutionary struggle of this nineteenth 
century to protect the weak against the spoilation of the 
strong, the unoffending ignorant against the unscrupulous 
tyranny of the educated; the idle, the vicious and the wicked 
of factory towns against the consequences of their own 
depravity. It was the work of this man undoubtedly, that 
helped to solve one of the greatest difficulties in the path 
of the early great cotton manufacturers of America. 

Robert^ Owen was the son of a Montgomeryshire saddler, 
and a Newtown farmer's daughter, born May 14, 1771. At 
the age of 10 years he was apprenticed to a London draper. 
After ^several changes in employment he located at the age 
of 18 in Manchester, in partnership with one Jones making 
spinning mules, then a comparatively new and profitable 
. article of manufacture. The partnership not proving 
agreeable, it was dissolved after a year's duration, and Owen 
took out as his share, a few of the machines which the firm 
had been making. These he set up and put at work ; and 
thus became a cotton spinner. His first year's profits were 
about ;£300, or $1500. Then he became manager of the 
mills belonging to a Mr. Drinkwater, employing about 500 
persons. To distinguish his own product from that of his 
predecessor, he marked the former with his own name. A 
few years later, when he had left the employment of Mr. 
Drinkwater, he found, somewhat to his surprise, that this 
proceeding had brought him reputation as a fine spinner, 
for in a year, he increased the fineness of the product from 
the Drinkwater mill, from 120 to nearly 300 counts; that is, 
he made a pound of cotton yield about 300 hanks of thread, 
840 yards to the hank, instead of 120 hanks of the same 
quantity. Robert Owen's contract with Mr. Drinkwater 
was terminated by the desire of the latter to introduce his 
prospective son-in-law, a person unfamiliar with the business, 
as a partner. Owen preferred to get out, and he did so, 
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carrying his experience and savings out into the world to 
begin anew. He carried alsot a determination in his future 
work to correct some of the needless hardships caused by 
the conditions of the times to factory operatives. The 
demand had impressed itself upon him while managing 
Mr. Drinkwater's factory, and had been a subject of 
conversation between himself and certain gentlemen of 
Manchester interested in the subject. 
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Robert Owen in 1771 as well as Francis Cabot Lowell in 
1774, began life in the period which witnessed the decay 
and death of the industrial system of which hand labor 
was the principal feature, and at the birth of the system 
that has to so great an extent supplanted hand labor by 
machinery. In 1762 Hargreaves invented the spinning 
jenny or mule. Five years later Richard Arkwright im- 
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proved upon it and gave to the world, the spinning frame, 
carding, and drawing machines, that virtually put the indus- 
try of cotton spinning by machinery on its feet. The year 
1785 witnessed the invention by Rev. Samuel Cartwright, of 
the power loom. Watt perfected his steam engine in 
1782. Thus, within the childhood of the men in whom we 
are here specially interested, were set in motion the forces 
that revolutionized the entire industrial system of the 
civilized world. 

Here is a picture of the industrial conditions in the 
North of England, in 1770, the year before Robert Owen's 
birth. It is the narrative of William Ratcliffe, relating his 
own experiences, published in GaskelPs work on British 
Manufactures, issued in London in 1833. Mr. Ratcliffe says: 
In 1770, the land in the township of Mellor, 14 miles from 
Manchester, was occupied by SO or 60 farmers. Rent, to 
the best of my recollection did not exceed ten shillings 
per acre, and out of these SO or 60 farmers, there were only 
six or seven who raised their rent directly from their farms. 
All the rest got their rent partly in some branch of trade, 
such as spinning wool, flax, or cotton. The cottagers were 
employed entirely in this manner except for a few weeks 
during the harvest * * * Cottage rents at that time, 
with convenient loom shops and a small garden attache<f, 
were from one and one-half, to two guineas ($8.87 to $10.50) 
per annum. The father of a family would earn from eight 
to eleven shillings per week at his loom, and his sons, if he 
had one or two or three alongside of him, would earn six 
or eight shillings per week each. But the great sheet 
anchor of all the cottages and small farms was the labor 
attached to the hand wheel or loom. It required six or eight 
hands (persons) to prepare and spin yarn of wool, linen, or 
cotton, sufficient for the consumption of one weaver. This 
shows the inexhaustible field for labor of every person from 
seven years to eighty, who retained their sight and use of 
their hands, to earn their bread, a cost represented by 
one to three shillings per week. 

''From 1778 to 1803 was the golden age of spinning and 
weaving. The new machinery had superseded the spinning 
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wheels, and weaving was unchecked by want of weft. The 
hand weaving still went on in new loom shops attached to 
the cottages, and all were filled, all were busy." 

This was the period of transition. During this time the 
spinning machinery and power loom were perfected, and the 
steam engine passed from the stage of a laboratory experi- 
ment to that of a practical motor to drive machinery. The 
social and economic conditions of the time depended upon 
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the steam engine. Until it was perfected, the only great 
source of natural power was in falling water. For this, the 
manufacturers were obliged to follow up the streams and 
establish their mills wherever they could find a suflicicnt 
fall. This necessity as a general thing took them away 
from thickly settled communities and the more available 
sources of labor supply. The apprentice system was 
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strictly governed by law and based upon the needs of the 
cottage system of industry. The weaving was still done in 
cottages, and boys were apprenticed to master weavers 
until long after the factories supplied all the yarn that was 
used. But a manufacturer could not apprentice several 
hundered persons to work in his spinning mill. It was but 
a little time indeed, after the invention of spinning 
machinery, before the owner of the plant abandoned per- 
sonal oversight of it altogether. As fast as he accumulate^ 
money he bought more machinery, built more mills, and 
hired managers. He was the prototype of the individual 
mill owner of the present day. The perfection of the steam 
engine and its general adoption changed these conditions 
very materially, inasmuch as it permitted the transfer of 
operations to the large cities where plenty of help could 
be obtained. But there was at least a quarter of a century, 
dating from about 1785, during which period the changes 
going on caused untold and indescribable misery. 

**In certain branches of factory industry, the labor of 
young people was a necessity, but there was a strong 
indisposition on the part of parents to allow it. Frequently 
the population was thinly settled about the places where 
available water power made it desirable to erect spinning 
mills, and the lack of child labor was severely felt. Inn- 
door apprenticeship was the rule in connection with the 
small industries of the kingdom, but with the factories this 
was impossible. To supply the children, resort was made 
to the work-houses. As large a number of pauper children 
as were desired were indentured to the foreman or manager, 
under whom they worked. They were driven to their des- 
tination in droves. The work-bouse authorities, glad to get 
rid of them, prudently stipulated that the contractors should 
take a due proportion of the ailing and idiotic. They were 
housed and bedded in sheds, fed with food which was poor 
and insufficient in quantity. The beds in which they slept, 
in consequence of the double shift, then commonly worked, 
were no sooner vacated by one shift than they were occu- 
pied by another. They were unable to look after them- 
selves, and having no one to do so, were at the mercy of men 
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who regarded them simply as implements of labor. Their 
ill treatment and suffering was heart-rending, but bad as 
it was, it remained unnoticed until disease bred among them, 
spread alarm among people in the neighborhood of the 
factories. 

It was substantially such a state of things as this that 
Robert Owen found when he entered the factory of Mr. 
Drinkwater as manager. It should be understood that this 
was before the days of factory laws, and whatever regard 
may have been paid to the rights of freeholders, there was 
practically no law of any kind that interfered between the 
pauper and the master. The changing conditions of the 
times swept the means of self-support away from multitudes. 
The alms-houses were rapidly filled and as quickly emptied. 
Pauper children were fed into the avaricious maw of cap- 
italism, and in the ceaseless, remorsless grind of its ma- 
chinery, were absolutely crushed to death. Robert Owen 
immediately applied himself to work of improvement. He 
instituted changes in the mills under his care, to relieve the 
hardships of the operatives, particularly the paupers. He 
associated himself with philanthropic men in Manchester, 
to enlarge and carry on a work of reform, and within a few 
years, the incident by which he left the Drinkwater mill, 
furnished him with means of still further practically apply- 
ing the principles which had become a well settled policy in 
his mind. The mills of a Mr. Dale, at New Lanark, near 
Glasgow were for sale. Owen induced a few capitalists to buy 
them, and became the sole manager of them. Here he put 
his ideas into practical operation. He changed the policy of 
handling workmen in the mills, dealt kindly, and with abso- 
lute honesty with them, introducing a system of checks by 
which both employer and employe could know what was 
respectively their due. He abolished the pauper system, 
improved the dwellings, established schools for the children, 
and created a model industrial village at the falls of the 
Clyde in the little town called New Lanark. His work was 
laughed at and scorned outside, but it was successful. The 
mills made money, and the people became thrifty, pros- 
perous, and happy. In other parts of the cotton districts 
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things went from bad to worse. Robert Owen went quietly 
on his way preparing himself for the struggles that inevi- 
tably was coming. 

In 1802 Sir Robert Peel wrested from parliament Eng- 
land's first factory act. These were its provisions: 

1. — Working' hours limited to 12 — Not to beg-in before 6 a. 

iii.» or continue alter 9 p. m. 
2. — Instruction for apprentices. 
3. — One suit of clothes |)er year. 
4. — Factories to be whitewashed twice a year. 
5. — Separation of sexes in sleeping apartments. 
6. — Inspection. 

The law was the perfect embodiment of imbecility, so 
far as its correction of the abuses at which it was nomi- 
nally aimed, was concerned. It serves an excellent pur- 
pose now, however, to show the shocking state of affairs 
of the time. Fortunately for the pauper apprentices the 
general application of steam was made about this time, and 
the factories could be operated in large towns where labor 
could be had on practically any terms. The paupers were 
gradually emancipated from their slavery, but the shadow 
of their wretchedness clung to the whole industry of cotton 
manufacture, and the transfer to the towns of the mills, 
did but enlarge the field of human misery and degradation. 
The inndoor apprentice system, with its relatively favorable 
influences of segregation in small groups, under respectable, 
humane master workmen, was swept away never to return. 
Factory agitation in parliament dates from this period. 
Among the effects accompanying the new order of things, 
noted time and again in the parliament debates of the 
period were these : Vicious example, lack of mental devel- 
opment, coarseness and impurity, disruption of family 
ties, dram drinking, crowded dwellings, cellar residences, 
diseases engendered by early and incessant toil, infant 
mortality, deleterious effects of breathing cotton dust, 
scrofula, indigestion, fever, consumption, premature old 
age, pauperism. In various ways the facts were thrust 
upon the ruling classes in a manner that left only two alter- 
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natives : — Intelligent, energetic measures of reform, or a 
progressive degeneration that threatened the very social 
fabric of the kingdom. 

Robert Owen's object lesson at New Lanark was the un- 
answerable argument of the reformers. "From 1816 to 
1822," says his biographer, "his work had attracted so much 
attention that his general plan of dealing with the population 
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of his village, was regarded as suited to the general condition 
of society, especially, as applied to the poor of the kingdom." 
Thousands of strangers visited the little village every year. 
Among them in these latter years, as the subject of factory 
reform had attracted the attention and aroused the con- 
science of the nation, were the Duke of Holstein and 
brother; Grand Duke Nicholas, afterward emperor of 
Russia; Prince John and Maxmilian of Austria; Baron 
Just, ambassador from Saxony, and many foreign official 
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representatives at the court of Great Britain. An Ameri- 
can traveler, Mr. Griscom wrote, that not in any part of 
the world was a manufacturing village to be found, in which 
so much order and good government, tranquility and rational 
happiness prevail. 

On the other hand, the average condition elsewhere in 
the cotton districts was vastly different. Mr. Gaskell, the 
author heretofore mentioned, says: "The work people had 
to rise between 4 and 5 in the morning all the year round. 
Still weary from the previous long day's work, young and 
old, hurried to the mill, with or without food. At 8 o'clock, 
half an hour, and in some instances 40 minutes, was 
allowed for breakfast. The engines frequently worked 
on so that the meal had to be eaten and the work over- 
looked at the same time. Breakfast was brought to the 
mill, usually consisting of weak tea with bread or milk and 
meal porridge. Sometimes a little gin or other stimulant 
was included. When the hands lived near by the mill, they 
went home to breakfast, but this was not the rule. After 
this there was nothing but the continuous, never-ceasing 
grind of machinery, without one minute's interruption until 
12 o'clock. The mill then stopped until 1. Then the hands 
rushed home to snatch their dinner which consisted of boiled 
potatoes very often eaten alone, and sometimes with a por- 
tion of animal food, this latter being found on the tables of 
the more provident. If the houses were some little distance 
from the mill, as was commonly the case, much of the hour 
was consumed in coming and going. An old woman in the 
neighborhood of the home, usually cooked, in the worst way, 
such food as the family devoured in a kind of scramble. As 
soon as this was over, the family again dispersed to work. 

♦ ♦ ♦ From 1 o'clock until 9, the labor then went on 
without ceasing, with the exception of 20 minutes allowed 
usually at 4 o'clock, for tea or "bagging" as it was called. 

♦ ♦ * The rooms in the mills were crowded ; the atmos- 
phere heated; the food taken to the mill was covered with 
cotton flue — the result of all being deformity, premature 
death, and much else that made the factory system of Eng- 
land for many years, the worst curse by which the people 
of that country were ever afflicted. 
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The objects uppermost in the mind of Francis Cabot 
Lowell at this time, undoubtedly had reference to the 
mechanics of his intended enterprise. Drawings of 
machinery, plans of mills, methods of administration, the 
markets, wages, profits, etc., constituted the principal sub- 
jets upon which he sought to inform himself. 

But it is impossible to escape the conclusion, that the 
housing and treatment of operatives, with the relative result 
of various conditions, which were the subject of such fierce 
controversy, during his comings and goings among the fac- 
tory communities, escaped his notice and study. It is prac- 
tically as certain that he examined the work of Robert Owen, 
both as to his mills and social environment of the people, 
as if the visitors' register containing his name were actually 
before us. He returned to Boston in 1813 prepared not only 
with the mechanical details of his business, but as subse- 
quent events amply showed, ready with methods to avoid, 
rather than to solve, in his proposed field of operations, 
the perplexities of an operative system, whose evils had 
nearly counterbalanced the benefits which it conferred 
upon the human race in general. 

Francis Cabot Lowell died in 1817. He witnessed the 
successful establishment of the cotton manufacturing busi- 
ness at Waltham, carried on even at the present day by the 
Boston Manufacturing Company. It is only incidentally 
material to this inquiry whether the domestic arrangements 
of the enterprise, as subsequently, and from the first, 
established at Lowell, were previously tried at Waltham. ■ *--^ 
The treasurer's books of the Boston Manufacturing Com- 
pany as far back as 1814, show the cost of houses and 
tenement blocks, and a certain historian of Waltham says 
that good boarding houses, schools, a church and a building 
occupied stnd known as the "Rumford Institute of Mutual 
Instruction" were built by the company. So far as they » 
go, these facts support the idea that they were the applica- 
tion by Mr. Lowell, of the example of Robert Owen at New 
Lanark. Still, there was a considerable settlement at i 
Waltham upon which to draw for labor, and the business was I 
started in a small way, as compared with the venture made 
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in 1821 at East Chelmsford. It is apparent at least, that a 
much broader application of the underlying principle of 
Robert Owen's work, was made here. 

In the great work of establishing this industry, the intel- 
ligent and interested supporter of Mr. Lowell, was his friend 
Nathan Appleton. The former never dreamed of the expan- 
sion of the business which only a few years after his death 
was carried out by Mr. Appleton and a few friends. Apple- 
ton had become wealthy. His comprehension of the 
commercial possibilities was greater than that of any of 
his associates. His was a mind of uncommon breadth and 
versatility. This cotton manufacturing business never 
more than incidentaly occupied his attention, but so far 
as it did, he brought to it the same search for the broader, 
outlook that had already characterized his successful mer- 
cantile career, and which subsequently manifested itself 
in a service in congress, and in the study and authorship 
on questions of political economy and labor. The quality 
of his heart was demonstrated in numerous practical char- 
ities. His name is one of those most honored among 
many whose owners have added lustre, by their lives, to 
the grand old capitol of this commonwealth. 

When the matter of building mills at Lowell came up, 
Mr. Appleton, whose participation in the factory at Waltham 
had been financially satisfactory, was a director and very 
soon became president of the company. The problem as 
to labor seems to have been very different from that at 
Waltham. There it gave very little trouble. But at Paw- 
tucket falls it was proposed to profitably employ from the 
outset, $600,000, and out here in East Chelmsford, was only 
a farming population. On the whole of what is now com- 
prised in the central portion of Lowell, there were scarcely 
more than 20 houses. Within the radius of practicable 
employment in connection with such mills, there were not 
at that time enough persons, counting in everybody of 
working age, to furnish a small fraction of the help re- 
quired. 

Hardly less insuperable than this absolute absence of a 
working constituency, was the almost inextinguishable. 
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prejudice of the people against cotton factory life. They 
saw it against the terrible background of actual conditions 
in the old country. This rural New England population 
would have nothing to do with such a business, much less 
would New England parents permit their daughters to 
incur the risk of such contamination. Nothing would have 
been more preposterous to these people at this time, than a 
proposition to mobilize an industrial army within the sound 
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of a mill bell at Pawtucket falls. There was in short no 
visible supply of labor in this vicinity good, bad, or in- 
different. 

Mr. Appleton says in his pamphlet regarding the estab- 
lishment of mills at Lowell: **The question arose and 
was deeply considered whether this degradation (alluding 
to the conditions observed in England) was the result of 
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the peculiar occupation or other distinct causes." One 

wishes here for the details of that *'deep consideration" 

which they g^ave the subject. Nevertheless, the context, so 

to speak, reveals something* of the gravity and substance of 

^1 that conference. Mr. Appleton's was easily the ruling' mind 

in the deliberations regarding the mills at Lowell, now that 

Mr. Lowell was dead. He brought to this matter of the 

labor problem here, the fruit of his own observation in 

England, together with that gained in his conferences with 

Mr. Lowell, and the experiment at Waltham. His mind 

was informed on the details of the parliamentary struggle 

going on in England where Robert Owen was the most 

conspicuous figure. His motives were governed by the 

' inbred moral aspiration of generations of Pilgrim and 

I Puritan ancestors, and he had a pride in and a familiarity 

! with the fundamental elements of New England character. 

These considerations were tempered by a judicious intuitive 

instinct of what was commercially wise and expedient, and 

the proposition that came from the body of capitalists under 

his advice, that the country girls be invited to come into the 

mills and work under suitable chaperonage and moral 

safeguards, is exactly the result to be expected from his 

. correlation of all the elements in the problem. 

The Lowell boarding house system is now a matter of 
history. It is now seen to have been one of the indispen- 
sable requisites of success to the manufactuaing enterprises 
in this vicinity. Its later history differs in some material 
respects from that of its early days. That is another story. 
In its beginnings, however, it gave to this business venture, 
one of the most intelligent and morally estimable bodies of 
operatives ever gathered in a cotton mill. It is not necessary 
to assume the universality of conditions like those repre- 
sented in the Lowell Offering. The fact is discernible in 
the success of the business. It is easy to see what was the 
prevailing character of this population in the homes that 
were established, in the descendants, in the social customs, 
intelligence and virtue of this present people. ' For mofe 
than a quarter of a century the relatively ideal socia^ Ijfe 
of this community was its distinguishing cb^r^cterju^fc, 
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Lowell wa8 better known abroad by the high character of 
its operative population than by its manufactured product. 
Its fame extended even across the water to the borders 
of that little village to which it owed so much. The spirit 
of that broad humanitarianism has been its own priceless 
possession in its subsequent growth and development. The 
influence and example, flowing from the established condi- 
tions in Lowell, have been felt throughout this common- 
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wealth, perhaps further. The whole body of factory leg- 
islation, which on the whole is one of the most creditable 
of tributes to the philanthropy and wisdom of the people 
of Massachusetts, is but the expansion of the splendid 
conception of the worth of humanity, worked out by Robert 
Owen on the banks of the Clyde in Scotland, transformed 
and applied by the founders of the first great manufact- 
uring community in the new world. 
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CROWLEY & O'HEARN, 

Attorneys, 

No. 137 Central Street. 
JOHN J. PICKMAN, 

Counsellor-at-Law, 

Office, 5 and 6 Barristers Hall, 
CENTRAL STREET. 

JOHN H. RIORDAN, 

Insurance, 

No. S3 Central Street. 



JOHN DAVIS, 

Counsellor-at-Law, 

No. S3 Central Street. 



JOHN P. FARLEY, 

Attorney - at - Law, 

Room 9, Mansur Block, 
97 CENTRAL STREET. . 

CHARLES COWLEY, 

Counsellor - at - Law, 

No. 22 Middle Street. 



HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company was incorporated 
January 26, 182S, with a capital of $600,000, which has been 
increased four times and is at present $1,800,000. Shares, 
1,800; par value, $1000. 

The mills are located along the Hamilton and Pawtucket 
canals, between Central Street and the Appleton Corporation, 
and manufacture prints, flannels, tickings, stripes, drillings 
and shirtings. 

Spindles 109,816 

LfOoms 3,130 

Males employed 800 

Females employed 1,300 

Yards of cloth made per week 714,000 

PouQds of cotton used per week 190,000 

Tons of coal consumed per annum 13,000 

Gallons of oil used per annum 11,000 

Pounds of starch used per annum ... 400,000 

Weekly pay-roU $14,000 



THE LAWYERS OF LOWELL IN ITS EARLY 
HISTORY. 



JOHN J. PICKMAN, ESQ 



Prior to 1740 there were but few lawyers, distinctively 
such, in the cities and towns of New England. The mem- 
bers of the profession were not looked upon with favor in 
the communities of those days, but were evidently regarded 
as auxiliaries of the evil one. Disputes between neigh- 
bors were not unfrequently settled by the minister, or, if 
resort were had to the courts, men of good judgment or 
endowed with glibness of tongue were employed to repre- 
sent the litigants. 

With the growth of communities and the increase of con- 
troversies it became necessary to secure the aid of persons 
skilled in the law to act at the trial of causes, to properly 
present the facts and the law before the tribunals ap- 
pointed for the purpose of deciding controversies; and 
with the growing necessity for the need of skilled lawyers 
higher standards of training were required, so that at the 
close of the Revolution the lawyer or squire was ranked 
with the minister and the doctor, and a bar came into 
existence composed of men trained in the schools, able 
and accomplished in their profession. 

• The causes of action were chiefly disputes as to bound- 
aries, rights in land, controversies as to "the succession 
of estates and the collection of debts that were then 
enforced by imprisonment of the body of the debtor. On 
the criminal side were the ordinary ofiFences against the 
person and against property. 

Prior to the founding of Lowell there were lawyers in 
Chelmsford, Dracut, Tyngsborough, Westford, Billerica, 
and other surrounding towns, many of whom were exceed- 
ingly able counsellors. 
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In the town of Chelmsford in 1726^ Joel R. Adams was 
a practicing lawyer; he was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, and a skilful office lawyer. The records at the 
Registry of Deeds at Cambridge indicate that he had a 
large practice as a conveyancer. For a short time he 
practiced law in Lowell. He was the first president of 
the Prescott National Bank of Lowell, and his portrait 
hangs upon the walls of the directors' room in that insti- 
tution. 

The first lawyer to settle and practice in what is now 
Lowell was Asahel Stearns. He was born June 17, 1774, 
aod died February 5, 1839. He opened an office about 1800, 
near Pawtucket Falls, where he practiced law until 1817. 
He resided on the corner of School and Pawtucket Streets, 
the site of the house now owned and occupied by Mr. 
Thomas G. Gerrish, and his law office was on the Dracut 
side of the river. He was the author of a well known 
treatise on the law of Real Actions, and was profoundly 
versed in the law. He was subsequently a professor of 
law at Harvard College and resided at Cambridge at the 
time of his death. A directory of the town of Lowell and 
of Belvidere Village published in the year 1834, a small 
book of 161 pages, veritably a pocket edition, contains a 
list of counsellors and attorneys then practicing in the 
town, 30 in number, and I deem it of sufficient interest to 
give their names and the location of their offices: 

Nathaniel Wright, Merrimac Street Town-house. 

Elisha Glidden, Central Street, Railroad Bank Building. 

John R. Adams, Lowell Street, corner of Adams Street. 

John P. Robinson, Central Street, opposite American 
House. 

John A. Knowles, Central Street, opposite American 
House. 

Elisha Fuller, Central Street, opposite American House. 

Luther Lawrence, Central Street, Railroad Bank Building. 

John L. Sheafe, Central Street, Railroad Bank Building. 

Seth Ames, Central Street, Union Buildings. 

William Hilliard, Jr., Central Street. 

l^'rancis Hilliard, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 
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Samuel H. Mann, Bank Block, Merrimac Street. 

Samuel F. Haven, Central Street, Railroad Bank Building. 

Isaac O. Barnes, Railroad Bank Building*. 

B. Streeter, Central Street. 

William T. Heydock, Central Street. 

Horatio Merriam, Central Street, corner of Warren 
Street. 

Edward R. Olcott, Central Street, corner of Gorham 
Street. 

John M. Wilson, Central Street, Hamilton Building. 

Joseph Locke, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 

George Woodward, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 

Charles Warren, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 

Thomas Hopkinson, Railroad Bank Building. 

Amos Spalding, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 

Samuel Parker, Central Street, Union Buildings. 

Tappan Wentworth, Railroad Bank Building. 

William Fuller, Central Street, opposite American House. 

William Smith, Bank Block, Merrimac Street 

Philip Ammidon, Central Street, Crosby's Building. 

William L. Chaplin, Central Street. 

The number of inhabitants in Lowell at the time was 
about 12,000, and in the Village of Belvidere there were 
about 1,000 more. The number of Justices of the Peace 
was 10. The law term of the Supreme Judicial Court was 
held at Cambridge on the third Tuesday of December in 
each year, and the Nisi Prius term was held at Concord 
on the second Tuesday in April of each year. The Court 
of Common Pleas held a term at Concord on the second 
Monday of June, and Cambridge on the second Monday of 
December. 

Nathaniel Wright was one of the first lawyers to settle 
in Lowell; he was born in Stirling, Massachusetts, Feb- 
ruary 13th, 1785, and died November Sth, 1858. He gradu- 
ated from Harvard College in 1808. He studied law with 
Asahel Stearns, and upon his admission to the Bar opened 
a law office on the Dracut side of the Merrimack River, 
and lived in a house on the corner of School and Pawtucket 
Streets in which Mr. Stearns had resided; he was promi- 
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nent in the affairs of the town, being chairman of the 
board of Selectmen for several years. He was elected 
Mayor of the city, shortly after its incorporation, in the year 
1842, and was re-elected the following year. It is related 
of him that upon his induction into that office at the con- 
clusion of the ceremony of being sworn into the office, he 
refrained from making a formal address to the two branches, 
simply remarking that the state of the affairs in the city were 
as well known tothe members of the city council as to himself, 
and each one was supposed to know his own duty under the 
circumstances; this example of brevity has not been largely 
followed by his successors in that office. For a lawyer 
he manifested a taciturnity that is little short of marvel- 
ous; he was the first president of the Lowell Bar and con- 
tinued in that position for 30 years. 

Elisha Glidden was born in Unity, New Hampshire, in 
1789, and graduated from Dartmouth College in 1815; he 
studied law in the office of Samuel Hubbard, formerly 
a Justice of the Supreme Judicial Court of the Common- 
wealth; in 1820 he went to Townsend, Massachusetts, and 
practiced his profession for a long time, and then removed 
to Boston and afterwards to Lowell; his office was in the 
southerly end of the wooden block standing where the 
Appleton Bank is now located, and he lived in a building on 
land of the Hamilton Company, nearly opposite his office, 
and afterwards removed to a house built for him on the 
corner of Gorham and Appleton Streets, near the brick 
block afterwards erected by Mr. Charles Runels. Mr. 
Glidden had a large office practice and was a very skillful 
conveyancer. He was regarded as a wise counsellor, and for 
a long time was the attorney of the Proprietors of the 
Locks and Canal on Merrimack River; he was a contem- 
porary of Hon. Nathaniel Wright and John R. Adams, and 
afterwards of the Hon. Seth Ames, John P. Robinson, and 
Tappan Wentworth. John A. Knowles was a student in 
his office. As an instance of his readiness of resources, 
it is said that he had a client in Tewksbury who was desirous 
to refer a cause that he had in court and applied to Mr. 
Glidden about its reference, saying, '*I would like to refer 
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my action, but my opponent refuses to refer to any person 
unless he is a deacon of a church, and I don't want to 
refer my suit to any person who does not understand law;" 
to which Mr. Glidden immediately replied, "we can fix 
that well enough for I know two good lawyers who are 
deacons." To which the client replied, "I did not know 
lawyers could be deacons." "Oh, yes," replied Mr. Glid- 
den, "Joseph Locke and Joel Adams are both deacons and 
very good lawyers, too." The client then replied, "I'm 
glad you told me, we will have them, please draw the papers 
and we will refer the case." Mr. Glidden accordingly drew 
the papers for referring the c.ise, and Messrs. Locke and 
Adams settled the difficulty. Mr. Glidden was one of the 
first directors of the Railroad Bank, and Luther Lawrence, 
his partner, was the first president. He was the first 
president of the Lowell Institution for Savings, and served 
until his death, April 2, 1835. 

John R. Adams was born in North Chelmsford, Massachu- 
setts, December 7, 1798, and died June 16, 1848, aged fifty 
years. He was a graduate of Harvard College in the class 
of 1818; he was the uncle of the late Daniel S. Richardson 
and of George F. Richardson, now the nestor of the 
Lowell Bar. He shared the belief of many of the early 
residents of Lowell that the business of the place would 
center upon Lowell Street, and with that view erected the 
Adams block at the corner of Lowell and Salem Streets, 
and in that building was his law office for several years; 
he was for a time the owner of the Daily Journal pub- 
lished in Lowell in the year 1832. He was an alderman 
of the city in 1840 and in 1841. 

John P. Robinson was born in Dover, New Hampshire, 
March 16, 1799, and died October 20, 1864; he was a grad- 
uate of Harvard College and studied law in the office of 
Daniel Webster; he commenced the practice of law in 
Lowell in 1827. Horatio G. F. Corliss was associated with 
him for a time, first as a student, and afterwards as a part- 
ner. Mr. Robinson Wcis a fine classical scholar, and one of 
the most distinguished lawyers who have ever practiced here, 
and his name and fame have been scarcely diminished by the 
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lapse of time, due perhaps in part, to the pungent lines Of 
the poet, James R. Lowell that are brought to mind when the 
name of John P. Robinson is mentioned. He was counsel 
upon the one side or the other in most of the important suits 
within the limits of the city and county during his stay here, 
and was honored in an exceptional degree by his fellow citi- 
zens by election to some of the most important offices within 
their gift. He served for five years in the legislature, and 
was for one year state senator, and was one of the committee 
on the revision of the statutes of the Commonwealth in 1836. 
He was a fine orator upon the public platform and an able 
advocate at the bar; he was eccentric in his manners, and 
• some of the old residents now living have seen him as be 
walked the street touching every post that he passed, or 
at times talking to himself and gesticulating as walking 
with slow steps at the extreme edge of the sidewalk he 
passed to his house or office. He was counsellor for the 
Proprietors of the Locks and Canals in the famous Melvin 
suits, brought by Benjamin Melvin and others against that 
corporation to recover large and valuable tracts of land in 
the heart of the city. He was buried in the Lowell Ceme- 
tery. It is truthfully said of him by a local historian 
'Hhat he was an able and accomplished lawyer, an eloquent 
and powerful orator, and a thorough classical scholar." 

Elisha Fuller was born in 1795, and died in March, 18SS. 
He was the youngest of five brothers, all of whom were 
lawyers; he was somewhat active in politics, and was so ^ 
independent in his views and in his attitude on public ques- 
tions that in this day he would be designated as a mug- 
wump. He was a pushing and energetic man and was not 
content with the monotony and small returns of his law 
practice and engaged in speculations that in the end turned 
out disastriously. His stay in Lowell covered a period of 
about twelve years, when he removed to Worcester, where 
he died. His brother, William W. Fuller, practiced law here 
for about eight years, then he removed to Illinois where 
he died in 1849. Henry H. Fuller, another brother was 
employed in 1834 to advocate before the people the annex- 
ation of the Village of Belvidere; a proposal that was not 
received with much favor by the representatives of the 
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corporations of that day, as that region from the character 
of its population was looked upon askance by the conserv- 
ative people of the good town of Lowell of 60 years ago. 

Luther Lawrence was born September 28, 1778, in Groton, 
Massachusetts, and was killed April 16, 1839, by falling 
into a wheel-pit in one of the mills of the Middlesex Com- 
pany. He was a member of the distinguished Lawrence 
family of Boston, some of whom had large interests in 
manufactures in Lowell, and his principal reason for com- 
ing here was to supervise and protect them. He was the 
second Mayor of Lowell, elected in 1838, and re-elected in 
1839. Soon after his arrival in Lowell he formed a co- 
partnership with Elisha Glidden, and afterwards with 
Thomas Hopkinson. Wendall Phillips was a student in the 
office of Lawrence and Hopkinson, and it is doubtless due to 
his association with these able and cultured men and the 
opportunity aiforded him of entrance to the homes and 
society of the families of these men and others like them, 
that he derived his knowledge of the high grade of social 
culture and living existing here when he was a resident 
to which he has paid a splendid tribute in one of his letters. 
Mr. Lawrence was from the first active in town aifairs 
and was largely instrumental in the passage of the act of 
incorporation of the city. He was a man of fine presence 
and distinguished manners and a type of the men pos- 
sessed of high character, intelligence, and energy that 
founded the manufacturing interests of the city. 

John L. Sheafe, was born in Portsmouth, New Hamp- 
shire, November 28, 1791, and died in New Orleans, La., 
January 8, 1864, aged 73 years. He represented Lowell in 
the legislature in the years 1833 and 1836. He was quite 
active in politics and disposed upon all occasions to express 
his views concerning the issues of the day as related to 
public affairs. He was somewhat careless in his dress and 
inclined to be indolent. An old resident who boarded with 
Mr. Sheafe at the Merrimac House describes, probably, 
in an exaggerated way, his lack of energy by the remark 
that Mr. Sheafe usually succeeded in getting to his office 
about time to return to dinner, and went in the afternoon 
to his office in season to go to supper. 
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Seth Ames was born April 19» 1805, and died August IS, 
1881. He was a graduate of Harvard College in the class 
of 1825, and was a son of the distinguished Fisher Ames 
of Dedham. His name is associated with Robinson, Hop- 
kinson, and Abbott, as one of the leading lawyers of early 
Lowell. He took an active interest in the aifairs of the city 
and was an alderman in 1836, 1837, and 1840. He was one 
of the trustees of the Lowell Institution for Savings, and 
was one of the trustees of the Lowell Cemetery. He was 
clerk of courts of the County of Middlesex, and was after- 
wards appointed one of the justices of the Supreme Judicial 
Court. He left Lowell prior to the time of his appointment 
in 1851. In a letter dated February 24, 1876, read at the 
semi-centennial exercises he graphically describes the law 
business of that day. The principal business of a lawyer 
in those days was the collection of debts, and as the law 
then stood the body of the debtor was a sort of collateral 
security for the debt. 

William Hilliard, Jr., practiced in the town for a few 
years prior to the incorporation of the city, and I have 
not been able to find any further information concerning 
him. 

The same remark is true of Edward R. Walcott, Ben- 
jamin Streeter, John M. Wilson, George Woodward, Charles 
Warren, Amos Spalding, Philip Amidon, and William L. 
Chaplin. 

Samuel H. Mann was born in Orford, New Hampshire, 
May 25, 1801, and died in Charlestown, Massachusetts, 
October 30, 1838. Ilis office for years was located at 
Tower's Corner. He was quite noted in his day in the 
trial of criminal cases being especially successful as an 
advocate before juries. It is narrated of him that upon 
one occasion in trying a case in court with Horatio Merriam, 
a lawyer residing in Tewksbury, opposed to him, Mr. Mer- 
riam addressed the jury with the following misquotation 
from Shakespeare, *' Who steals my good name steals trash." 
**That is a fact," shouted Mr. Mann. He was one of counsel 
in the Melvin suits to which reference has already been 
tnade. 
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Samuel F. Haven was in practice in Lowell for about three 
years prior to 1838. He was a member of the school board 
in 1834. He subsequently removed to Worcester where 
he became secretary of the American Antiquarian Society. 
He died in that city. 

Isaac O. Barnes was born in 1798, and died in Boston 
January 7, 1805, at the age of 67 years. He was a United 
States Pension Agent at the time of his death. He was 
very much of a wag, and many of his funny stories and 
sayings have been preserved in magazines and newspapers. 
Once when very sick he told his doctor that he had not 
long to live, to which his doctor replied, "Mr. Barnes your 
feet are warm, and no man ever died with warm feet." 
"That is not true," said Barnes, "John Rogers died with 
warm feet." 

Joseph Locke was born in Fitzwilliam, New Hampshire, 
April 8, 1772, and died November 10, 1853, aged 81 years. 
He graduated from Harvard College in 1797. He studied 
law with Timothy Bigelow, an eminent jurist, and was 
admitted to the Bar in 1800. In 1801 he commenced to 
practice in Billerica where he resided for 32 years, when 
he moved to Lowell, where he lived 20 years. For 8 years 
he presided over the old Court of Sessions, and was a 
presidential elector in 1816. He was a member of the 
convention to revise the Statutes in 1820; a member of the 
Governor's Council in 1821 and 1822, and was a repre- 
sentative to the General Court for the town of Billerica 
for several years. 

In 1833 the Police Court of Lowell was established, and 
Mr. Locke was appointed the first Jusitce and held that 
position until the year 1846. He is described by one who 
knew him intimately as an accurate scholar, an able 
lawyer possessed of a keen discriminating judgment and 
dignity of character sufficient to enable him to preside on the 
bench of the highest judicial court in the Commonwealth. 

William T. Heydock was in practice in Lowell for about 
two years prior to 1835. He was a nephew of Daniel 
Webster and a brother of the distinguished President 
Haydock of Dartmouth College. He was a man of impos- 
ing appearance. As a lawyer he took high rank. 
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Thomas Hopkinson was born in New Sharon, Maine, 
August 25, 1804, and died November 17, 1856. He grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1830. He was a member of the Com- 
mon Council in 1838, 1839, and 1848, and a representative 
to the General Court from 1838 to 1845, and a member of 
the State Senate in 1846. He was one of the ablest 
lawyers of his day, and was retained upon one side or the 
other of all the important suits from this part of the 
county. He was associated in business as a partner with 
the Hon. Seth Ames, and afterwards with the Hon. A. P. 
Bonney. In 1848 he was appointed a Judge of the Court 
of Common Pleas; he soon after resigned to accept the 
presidency of the Boston & Worcester R. R. He lived 
in Cambridge until the time of his death. 

Josiah G. Abbott was born in Chelmsford, November 1, 
1814. He was a graduate of Harvard College and studied 
law in the office of Joel Adams of Chelmsford, and came 
to Lowell in 1834, when he entered the office of Nathaniel 
Wright and pursued his studies there. In the directory 
of 1834 his name appears as a student at law with Nathaniel 
Wright. For a time he was editor of the Advertiser, and 
was afterwards succeeded by N. P. Banks, as the editor 
of the democratic organ in Lowell. In 1842 he formed a 
copartnership with Samuel A. Brown, which continued until 
1855. In 1842 and 1843 he was a state senator. He was one 
of the counsel in one of the celebrated Melvin suits and the 
St. Anne's Church case. In 1853 he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Constitutional convention on the Coalition ticket. 
In 1855 he was appointed Judge of the Superior Court for 
the County of Suffolk. He resigned from the bench January 
1858. In 1861 Judge Abbott moved to Boston. 

The limits of this article prevent a recital of his dis- 
tinguished career as statesman and lawyer .in his later 
life. 

William Smith was in practice in Lowell in 1834 and was 
then a partner with Samuel H. Mann. He afterwards 
formed a partnership with Benjamin F. Butler. He was 
the father of Henry F. Smith, afterwards Henry F. Durant 
by change of name, the founder of Wellesley College. 
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Samuel Parker lived in Middlesex Village for many years 
and is remembered as one of the parties in a fiercely 
fought legal contest instituted against him by George F. 
Farley, Esq., in which Mr. Parker was finally the victor. 

Francis Hilliard, Jr., was an accomplished lawyer, and 
after he left Lowell was noted as a law writer of several 
valuable treatises, a work on torts and a work on mort- 
gages. 

Luke Eastman was known as the village lawyer. His 
office was located in a small building on East Merrimack 
Street on the site of one of the Prescott boarding houses. 
He was a good singer and a teacher of music, and a prom- 
inent member of the Beethoven Musical Society, a local 
musical society of 1824, interestingly described by Solon 
W. Stevens, Esq., in one of the contributions to the Old 
Residents Historical Association. 

John A. Knowles was born in Pembroke, New Hampshire, 
April 25, 1800. In the autumn of 1827 he came to Lowell, 
at that time numbering only 3,000 inhabitants. He entered 
the office of Elisha Glidden, Esq., as a student at law. 
In 1832 he was admitted to the bar. When the Police Court 
of Lowell was established in 1833 Mr. Knowles acted as 
clerk for several years. He was chosen as a representa- 
tive to the legislature in 1835, 1844, and 1845. In 1847 he 
was elected state senator. In 1847 he was elected Presi- 
dent of the Appleton Bank, which office he held for nearly 
30 years. Mr. Knowles in his early youth had not the 
opportunity for training in the higher grade of schools, 
but he did more than many who have such opportunity ; he 
made the most of what chances he had to obtain an educa- 
tion, and kept up his studies during his whole life. He was 
a man of exemplary character and was possessed of both 
wit and judgment, and left the world brighter and better 
for having lived in it. 

Edward St. Loe Liver more was born in Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, April 5, 1762. He was the son of Samuel 
Livermore, a former Chief Justice of New Hampshire. 
He studied law at Newburyport, in the office of Chief 
Justice Parsons, and after being admitted to the bar 
began the practice of law at Concord, New Hamp- 
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shire, where he soon attained to a high position in his 
profession. In politics Judge Livermore was a zealous 
Federalist and took an active part in public affairs. In 1798 
he was made a Justice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire. In 1811, after having served three years in' 
Congress he declined a re-election and soon after removed 
from Newbury port to Boston. About 1816 Judge Livermore 
bought the Gedney Estate, so called, in the town of Tewks- 
bury, now Belvidere, a home farm of about 200 acres.' This 
mansion house was beautifully situated at the confluence of 
the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, now the site of St. 
John's Hospital. The farm was afterwards sold to Thomas 
Nesmith and John Nesmith, and to their enterprise and 
sagacity are largely due the most attractive part of Belvi- 
dere to-day. Judge Livermore died on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1832, and his memory as a courteous gentleman, an 
able lawyer and statesman lingers among the early recol- 
lections of Lowell. 

Tappan Wentworth was born February 24, 1802, and 
died June 12, 1875. He was a member of the Common 
Council in the years 183(», 1837, 1839, 1840, and 1841. He 
was a member of Congress in 1852. 

He was an indefatiguable fighter, well versed in the 
common law, and adroit and successful in the trial of a 
case, and especially skillful as a cross-examiner. He had 
a large practice and was regarded as a dangerous antagon- 
ist by his brother lawyers. I have heard it said that G. 
A. Somerby, Esq., tried a case in which Mr. Went- 
worth was engaged upon the other side that lasted several 
days, and at the close of the trial Mr. Somerby, who was 
a very vigorous man physically as well as intellectually, 
told the clerk of the court that he was completely exhausted; 
that his opponent was so watchful, resourceful, and effec- 
tive at every stage of the trial that the tension had com- 
pletely worn him out. 

I have limited these sketches to the lawyers in practice 
in the very early history of the town of Lowell, and by 
reason of the inaccessibility of information as to many of 
the subjects I have been able to record in many instances 
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scarcely more than is sometimes found inscribed on grave- 
stones, the date of birth, and the date of death. 

The subject opens up a larger field with ample material 
at hand, the biographical sketches of the lawyers of a later 
'day, not merely a bald record of dates and a list of offices 
held by the subject of the sketches, but flesh and blood 
recitals, with descriptions of personal appearance, eccen- 
tricities of speech and conduct, happenings in court, the 
sharp encounter of wits with Bench and Bar that are now 
obtainable of living contemporaries of lawyers more recently 
in' practice in the city ; recollections that will soon be lost 
or effaced from memory by the lapse of time. 



NoTis:. — In the preparation of this article, the writer 
has had frequent occasions to refer to and to freely use 
material to be found in the local histories, and in the bound 
volumes of contributions read before the Old Residents' 
Historical Asssociation of Lowell. j. j. p. 
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Dealer in Boots* Shoes and Rubbers. 

BOYS' SEAMLESS SHOES A SPECIALTY. 



F. M. BILL. E L FLETCHER. 

F. M. BILL & CO., 

Importers , , , , 
Coffee Roasters . . 
Wholesale Grocers* 

98404 Middle Street, LowclL 

TCLCPHONC CONNECTION. 



JOHN F. ROGERS, 

a: undertaker a; 

LOWELL, MASS, 

Tekphone Connection. 



LOTHROP 4 CUNNINGHAM, 

Crayons, Sepias. Pastels and 
Water Gjlors* 

New Studio, Hildreth Building, 

45 MERRIMACK STREET. 

TBLRPIIONB 841-3. TAKE RLBVATOR. 



E R HATHAWAY, 




32 MIDDLE STREET, 



Crayon, Water Color and Life/ 
Size Pastels a Specialty, 



All Work Qaaraiitectf at the Lowest Prices. 



J, F. FONTAINE, . Artist, 

475 Merrimack Street. 



GEO, E BLANCHETTE, 

Practical Carriage Builder 

AND HORSE SHOEING, 

All kinds of Repalrinfir done at short notke. 
Cor. Suffolk St. and Broadway, 

LOWRLL, MASS. 



CONTRACTOR FOR 

Steam and Hot Water Heating, Sanitary Plumbing, 

50 and 54 MIDDLE STREET. LOWELL, MASS. 
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LOWELL WEAVING COMPANY, 

MANUKACTUBBKS Of 



Also, Specialties in HighXSrade Cotton Ducks. 
Scllinc Agentti— HARDING, WHITMAN k CO., 76 Ouuncy St, Bottoo. 



Bclviderc 

Wcx>lcn Manuring 

Company. 

FLANNELS and 

DRESS GOODS. 



Howe and Lawrence Streets, 

LOWELL. MASS. 



Selling Agentti — Meurt. PARKER, 
WILDER 8r CO., Boston and New York 



16U locorpomcd 1660 

FAULKNER M'PG CO.. 

Woolen Manufacturers, 

NORTH BILLERICA. ^ ^ MASS. 

Boston Office. 66 FrMkklia Street 



THE LOWELL GAS LIGHT 
COMPANY 

Have on extalbltkm and for sale the latest 
improved WeUbach Burner, with the ** Yu- 
aea " Mantle. Thin Mantle will ifive SO per 
cent more light than any other mantle and 
three times the strength, insuring lOOcandle 
po%ver with a cost of less than one-half a 
cent per hour: five times more powerful and 
half the cost of gas used in a common 
burner. 



• Price of Gas with the discount off for 
prompt payment, is 
M 

^ $1 PER THOUSAND FEET. 

First class Cooking Stoves sold on the In- 
M stalment plan. Coke, broken, fcreened and 
delivered, at $4.50 per chaldron; $2.25 per 
)H half chaldron, cash. No charge made for 
the use of meters. No charge made for run- 
ll ning supply pi lies from street mains to con- 
consumer's cellar. Orders when left at the 
oflice pniiupliy attended to. 



THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 



DAVID N. PATTKRSON, M. D. 



What the medical profession of Lowell has done to help 
the moral, mental, and physical advancement of mankind 
and to perpetuate the g-ood name of our city is the object 
of this paper. 

The limits of this article, permit me only to mention 
briefly the salient points in the lives of those who were once 
with us, but whose record has now become a part of our 
local history. For obvious reasons, no extended reference 
can here be made to those who are now living^. 

First — The medical profession of Lowell has been an 
educated one. A large number of its members have been 
collegiate graduates, while those, who for any reason, have 
not enjoyed the advantages of classical training, have by 
their studious efforts, made for themselves a name, honored 
and respected in this community, while their influence for 
good has not alone been confined to this state or even New 
England. 

Prominent among the early physicians of Lowell stands 
the name of that scholarly gentleman and gifted writer, 
Dr. Elisha Bartlett. He was a type of the old school, of 
elegant person and accomplished manner; of rare conversa- 
tional powers with an entire absence of affectation. Pos- 
sessing pure and exalted principles, he left an impression 
upon this city which shall live as long as memory shall 
survive, and a marked influence for good which will extend 
to future generations. 

He attained great eminence as an author, both as a medical 
and miscellaneous writer. His first efforts with his pen 
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commenced when he was seventeen years of age. While a 
resident of this city amid his many and arduous duties, he 
started a monthly journal entitled ^* Medical Literature 
and American Medical Students' Gazette." 
. Dr. Bartlett's editorial ability was recbgnized by that 
celebrated and accomplished writer, philanthropist and 
statesman, Horace Mann who engaged him to revise for him 
**Paley's History of Natural Theology." This involved 
considerable labor, as it extended through five or six 
volumes. 

It is a matter of record, that his efforts as a lecturer, in 
which he attained a world-wide reputation, especially as 
a medical instructor, he made in this city. When but 
twenty-eight years of age, he entered upon his professor- 
ship at Pittsfield which he held for several years. Subse- 
quently he occupied a chair in the medical department of 
Dartmouth College, and another also in Baltimore. He 
was six years Professor in Transylvania University, Ken- 
tucky, and for one year in the Louisville University, and 
eight years in the medical school to Woodstock, Vermont. 

He was a constant contributor to our standard medical 
journals, and his published books and pamphlets both 
professional and miscellaneous are numerous. It seems 
impossible that one man could accomplish in so short a 
life more than what has been ascribed to Dr. Bartlett, 
yet he added another to his graces — that of poetry. 

Our late beloved poet, Dr. Oliver W. Holmes, who 
was a lifelong and intimate friend of Dr. Bartlett, has 
permitted us for a moment to catch something of the 
beauty of Dr. Bartlett's poetic nature, as he described 
that little offering written during the last year of his life, 
and entitled, **Simple Settings in Verse for Six Portraits 
and Pictures from Mr. Dicken's Gallery." Of that offering 
Dr. Holmes said: "When to the friends he had loved 
there came as a farewell gift, not a last effort of the learn- 
ing and wisdom they had been taught to effect from him, 
but a little book with a few songs in it, songs with his 
whole heart in them, they knew that his hour was come, 
and their tears fell fast as they read the loving thoughts 
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that he had clothed in words of natural beauty and melody. 
The cluster of evening primroses had opened, and the 
night was close at hand." 

Perhaps no physician who ever lived in this city, attained 
so wide a reputation as a medical writer alone both in this 
city and abroad as did Dr. Nathan Allen. The great interest 
he always manifested in educational matters is deserving 
of special notice. He was one of a family of eminent 
literary men, and he himself being a thoroughly educated 
man, he believed that education was an important factor in 
bringing about moral reforms and in perpetuating the 
highest type of American liberty. 

Dr. Allen was not a man who could allow his pen to lie 
idle. His memory which was uncommonly tenacious, 
enabled him to remember what he had read, and his 
mind was well stored with v;iluable information which he 
was able to utilize to the best advantage, and thus he 
could write intelligently upon any subject. Not being an 
orator, he chose the channels of the press as the avenue 
by which he might reach men's minds and hearts. It 
may, with special propriety, be said cf him, he felt that 
"he was in the world to do something and thought he 
must." 

His publications were numerous, most of them being 
articles which could be published within the restricted 
columns of the newspapers. There were, however, a large 
number which were issued by the standard popular monthly 
journals — both medical and miscellaneous of this and other 
countries, the nature of his communications attracting 
widespread attention and review by the leading writers of 
his time. 

It was my own good fortune to be closely associated with the 
subject of this sketch for over twelve years and Iknowwhereof 
I speak. I can scarcely recall the time when he did not 
have a paper in process of preparation, and his note-book 
was always crowded with "minutes" for future essays. 
His subjects covered a wide field of investigations, papers 
on medical and sanitary subjects taking the lead. Fortu- 
nately only a few months before his death, he collected 
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and published in a book of some three hundred and fifty 
pages, about forty of his best and most popular articles, 
thereby making* them available for future reference and study. 

For over thirty years he was a member of the Board 
of Trustees of Amherst College, and during that time be 
wrought a change in the physical development of the 
students of that institution which attracted the attention 
and won the admiration of thoughtful men throughout this 
country and in Europe. Dr. Allen was far ahead of his 
time and succeeding years will witness the fulfillment of 
many of his prophecies. 

Other names appear before me of those who have 
attained distinction, both as medical instructors and writers 
in the several departments in which they rank as special- 
ists. Among these may be mentioned Drs. Abner H. 
Brown, Oilman Kimball, Walter Burnham, and Charles A. 
Savory, Also Drs. Hiram Parker and Daniel Holt were 
both something of literary geniuses and wrote largely on 
medical and miscellaneous subjects. 

Many of my medical associates of the present time are 
doing grand work in compiling statistical and hospital 
reports, and in medical, historical and biographical research. 

This literary compendium would be incomplete, did we 
not mention the great amount of labor and of good that 
has been accomplished by the members of the profession 
who have served upon the School Boards of our city. Special 
mention should be made of the late venerable Dr. John O. 
Green who was the efficient chairman of the board for so 
many years. 

It is of interest to recall the fact that during the sixty- 
three years of our municipal existence, more than thirty 
of the physicians of Lowell have served upon our school 
board. 

Second — As politicians^ physicians as a rule are not 
generally noted for their active participation in politics, 
yet the few instances where some of them have served in 
that capacity, prove exception to the rule. 

It is an honor to the medical profession of our city, that 
one from her ranks was first chosen to fill the position of 
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Mayor of Lowell — Dr. Elisha Bartlett There could be 
but one first Mayor in our municipal history, and it was 
a mark of special distinction that this responsibility should 
have been bestowed upon Dr. Bartlett when only thirty- 
two years of age. He was not a politician in the usual 
acceptance of the term, and the duties of his official position 
were not altogether congenial to his studious habits and 
literary pursuits. But having been elected by a respectable 
majority to fill the office of chief magistrate of the city, 
he felt the responsibility to be a sacred trust, and taking 
his place at the helm, he ably and judiciously guided the 
new enterprise out into the untried waters of municipal 
government, and, after two years of wise administration, 
gave the keeping of that trust into other hands. 

On only one other occasion has our profession been thus 
honored. But in this instance the record reads like a story 
of the myths, so striking is its history. I refer to Dr. 
Elisha Huntington who was destined to fill a place in the 
early history of Lowell, that even the most sanquine 
admirer could not anticipate. I can, perhaps, in no better 
way illustrate the popularity of this remarkable man, than 
by quoting an extract from a paper written on his life, 
prepared by myself for the Old Residents' Association, 
and is here given without change. 

**He was three time elected an Alderman, and in 1839, 
during his second year as President of the Common Council, 
he was elected to fill the office of Mayor, made vacant by 
the death of Hon. Luther Lawrence, only a few weeks 
after entering upon his second term of office. He was 
re-elected to fill that office in 1840, 1841, 1844, 1845, 1852, 
1856, and 1858. A period of eight years, which is more 
than twice as long as held by any other incumbent. With 
these facts before us, and knowing that on several occasions 
he positively declined a renomination, what must be the 
verdict in respect to the position which he held in minds 
and hearts of the people of Lowell? Can it be other than 
that of unlimited confidence and respect? A confidence 
and respect that early in his municipal career won for him 
the entire support of our citizens and were a passport to 
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bis re-election, until the word re-election well nigh lost its 
significance so often was it used in connection with him.'* 

It would be of more than special interest did time permit, 
to study the essential elements of his success, but we ci^n 
only add, that be felt the responsibility and dignity of the 
office, and to repeat what he said on one occasion: **I can not 
fail to consider the matter in all seriousness, and to feel that 
a great duty is laid upon me — a duty that f am to discharge 
without fear or favor, and with perfect impartiality towards 
every member of the community." During bis long period 
of service as mayor his deportment was correct, his judg- 
ment sound, and the success of his administration univer- 
sally admitted. 

During our municipal history the following physicians 
have served on the Board of Aldermen: Drs. Elisha Hunt- 
ington, John O. Green, Harlan Pillsbury, John W. Graves, 
John C. Dalton, David Dana, Jeremiah P. Jewett, George 
E. Pinkham, Francis C. Plunkett, and Stephen J. Johnson. 
Also, nine of our physicians have served in the Common 
Council. 

In other branches of municipal and state government, 
and in the so-called "primaries," several of our physicans 
have been conspicuous. 

In 1852, Dr. Huntington was chosen Lieutenant Governor 
of the state, on the Whig ticket with Governor Clifford. 
Dr; Walter Burnham served two terms in the General 
Court. While a member of the Legislature he presented 
to that body a bill known as the **Anatomy Act," which 
was passed, and is now a statute law of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Joseph H. Smith, during his residence in New Hamp- 
shire, represented his town in the legislature. In 1848, 
he was chosen one of the Presidential Electors. He also 
served in the Governor's Council, and was in the State 
Senate two years. Dr. William M. Hoar was a prominent 
local politician, serving as Chairman of the Democratic City 
Committee for several years, and also served one term in 
the State Legislature. Other instances of the labors of 
our medical men in this direction might be given both 
with profit and inspiration. 
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Third — As surgeons. In the domain of surgery Lowell 
has been exceptionally fortunate in having among its med- 
ical fraternity, some of the most successful and skillful 
operators that this country has ever produced. In this 
special department the names of Drs. Burnham and Kimball 
stand prominent. 

They were both pioneers in the practice of ovariatomy 
in America, when this branch of operative surgery was v 
denounced by the profession, medical schools, and societies, \ 
to say nothing of the bitter approbriura of the people who 
looked upon the operation as little short of murder. The 
operations performed by these two surgeons cover every 
known operation (both capital and general) that was known 
in their day. Associated with them and also succeeding 
them the following named surgeons, some of whom are now 
living, have also distinguished themselves in this operation 
and in special abdominal surgery. Their names are Drs. 
Charles A. Savory, Lorenzo S. Fox, John C. Irish, J. Arthur 
Gage, and G. Forrest Martin. 

In operative surgery of the eye and ear, special reference 
should be made to Drs. Savory, Parker, R. J. Meigs, and 
Geo. H. A. Leahey. While in the so-called general surgery, 
Drs. John H. Gilman. Daniel P. Gage, Francis C. Plunkett, 
(all deceased), Robert E. Bell, Joe V. Meigs, T. B. Smith, C. 
A. Viles, W. B. Jackson, W. P. Lawler, and Chas. E. Simpson 
(all now living), are more or less active in this department, 
either as members of our hospital staffs, or in the general 
work of private practice. 

Fourth and last — K^ physicians. It is impossible in this 
connection to individualize, as the names of one and another 
of our local physicians will occur to our readers, who, in 
the capacity of family physicians, have devoted their lives 
in relieving human suffering, and have won the tribute of * 
gratitude from the popular heart. 

One, who in speaking of the sacred relations of the 
medical profession in our hearts and homes, has aptly said: 
"There is no class more highly honored. People stand 
up for the family doctor as they do their own clergyman, \ 
and there is much more of personal preference. There is 
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no greater insult than to speak slightingly of the skill of 
the man who has faithfully attended the sick-bed of a loved 
one, and perhaps brought him or her back from the portals 
of the dark kingdom to life and light. The doctor knows 
the troubles as well as the sickness of the families he visits. 
But there is one drawback to the profession. As soon as 
the doctor is dead he is forgotten by all except those who 
knew him personally. His beneficent deeds are exceedingly 
comforting at the time, but they are not such as to make 
display. He works in secret, but the reward does not come 
openly in this world. 

In closing we would say, may the future of the medical 
profession of Lowell prove worthy of its grand traditions, 
and may we all prove worthy of the splendid tribute 
paid to our craft by the honored Dr. Bowditch, who said: 

**The profession of medicine is man's noblest work, and 
the physician is God's vice-regent upon earth." 
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I-l. J. KIEYH^S, 

DEALER IN 

Groceries, Country Produce, 



TEAS, COFFEES, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE 

ALSO. WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Noe». 511 and 515 M^rtcet Street. 



REED & KITTREDGE, 

Meats . , , 

and 

Provisions 

No, 343 Westford Street. 

Telephone G>nncciion, 



CATHOLIC PRAYER BOOKS 
ROSARY BEADS . . . 
PICTURES, MEDALS, Etc. . 

We lead In Prayer B<iok<«, Gold and Silver 
Mounted Konary Beads and all kinds of 
Rellfrious Articles. 

Franco-American Book Store 

AIME QAUTHIER. PropHctor. 

520 Merrimack Street* 



GEO, E, MONGEAU, 

Dealer In 

Boots, <* Shoes / and 
Rubbers, 

No. 452 Merrimack Street, 

LOVEa. MASS. 



E. PELLETIER, 



OCALCn IN 



Dry ^ and >* Fancy ^ Goods* 

MILLINERY AT LOWEST PRICES. 

Children's and Infants' Cloaks, DreMtt 
and Bonnets a Specialty. 

Nos. 512 to 514 Merrimack Street. 

Si(fn of the Maple I>eaf. 



PATRICK TEAGUE, 

Wholesale and Retail 

LIQUOR DEALER 

Ag-ent for J. F. Hetz A Sons' Ale and 
Porter and Rochester Lai^r. 
Also, Bottlers of Kecrs, Ales, Porter 
and Liquors for family use. 

Nos, 525 and 527 Merrimack Street* 



TCLC^HONC •%%•%, 



GREENWOOD BROS., 

Dealers In 

Choice 
Family Groceries, 

BOOTS, SHOES ud RUBBERS. 
573 to 577 Lawrence Street. 
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Manufacturer of and 'Wboleaale and Retail Dealer In 

Trunks, Bags, Valises, Extension Cases, Straps. 

REPAIRING OF TRUNKS AND BAGS A SPECIALTY. 

88 Mtfrimack Street, Lowell, and 410 Essex Street, Lawrence* 



NAPOLEON SYLVESTER 

Dealer in 

Meats and 

Provisions 

Na 586 Merrimack Street 

ESTAHLISHBD 1854. 

J. B, RICHARDSON & SONS, 

FAMILY GROCERS. 

UBERTY SQUARE. 
CHARLES W, WILDER, 

Wholesale Dealer in 

Poric, Lard and Ham, 

Na 166 MARKET STREET, 
Lowell, Mast. 



BREEN BROS., 

Dealers in 

Choice Family GrocerieSf 

Teas, CoflTees, Spices, Flour, Bfrgs, But- 
ter, Lard, Pork, Coufectlooery, 
Cigars and Tobacco. 

TCRMS CASH. 

No. 74 SOUTH STREET. 

Mill Packing Boxes of Every De'' 
scription,Locked<x>meredFill^ 
ing Boxes, Cloth Boards, Etc . 



MILL SUPPLIES. 



GEO. L. CADY Sl SONS, 

Fletcher St., cor. Western Ave. Lowell, MaM. 



CLOTHING 

CLOAKS 

MILLINERY 



The Lowell Co-Operatlve 
Supply Company, 

NEW STORE 

44 Bridge St Lowell, Mass 




THE LOWELL STEAM 
CARPET CLEANING WORKS, 

F. L. MADDOCKS, ProiirwUir. 

Cdrpet Cleaning. Feather Renovating. 

TcJcpliaiK CooiKctjou. 42 WEED ST. 



THE PUBUC UBRARY. 



FRBDRRICK A. CHASE. 



The City Library of Lowell was established in 1844. The 
first library room was in the first floor of the City Hall 
Building, and there the library remained until 1872 when 
it was removed to the business building* known as Hosford 
Block. The library was made free in 1883. In 1888 an act 
was passed incorporating the Board of Trustees. By this 
act the government of the library is vested in the mayor, 
ex-officio, and a board of five trustees appointed by him and 
confirmed by the aldermen, one being appointed each year 
to serve for the term of five years. 

The original five trustees appointed by Mayor Palmer in 
December, 1888, were as follows: 

Hon. George F. Richardson, Frank P. Putnam, Thomas 
Walsh, Stephen J. Johnson, Larkin T. Trull. 

All of the above with the exception of Mr. Trull are still 
in office. Mr. Philip J. Farley is now the fifth member of 
the board. The present librarian, Mr. Frederick A. Chase, 
was appointed July 1, 1891. In May, 1893, the library was 
moved to the new Memorial Building, which was begun 
by the city in 1890, where handsome quarters had been 
provided for it. Since this time there has been a great 
increase in the use of the library and reading rooms. 

As the library is absolutely free to all it is necessary to 
maintain a general library, at the same time it is the earnest 
desire of the management to aid in the industrial progress 
of the city and to especially cater to the different manufac- 
turing industries and occupations which are followed here. 
It is admitted that the future of Lowell's industries depends 
on their ability to produce high class goods. To do this 
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Lowell must have skilled workmen. Manual training, alone« 
may produce a good workman, but unless there is a trained 
^ brain behind the trained muscles, one will never become a 
\ master in his trade. Here is where the use of books comea 
in. In them will be found recorded the experiments and 
experience of the past and much useless labor may be saved 
by becoming familiar with what has already been tried. In 
the Patent room may be found all of the reports, specifi- 
cations, and drawings of the patent office. The library haa 
published a list of all its books relating to chemistry, chem- 
ical technology, and manufactures which can be obtained 
at the delivery desk. Much information can be found in 
the technical papers and trade journals which will enable 
the mechanic to see wherein work may be improved or 
difficulties overcome. 

The following are currently received at the Reading room: 

American Architect Journal of the Society of Chem- 

American Engineer ical Industry 

American Machinist Journal of the Society of Dyers 

Cabinet Maker and Colorista 

Carpentry & Duilding Journal of the Knl(>^hta of Lratmr 

Chemical Society Abstracts and Manufacturer's Record 

Transactions Metal Worker 

Chemical News National Builder 

Decorator and Furnisher Science 

Dyer and Calico Printer Scientific American 

Electrical Review Scientific American Supplement 

Electrical World Scientific American, Building 

Engineering News edition 

Engineering Record Textile Colorist 
Engineering and Mining Record Textile Manufacturer 

Fibre and Fabric Textile Manufacturer's Journal 

Industrial Review and Textile Textile World 

Reporter 

It being the desire of the Trustees to make the depart- 
ment of useful arts in the library especially strong they 
will welcome any recommendations for new books and give 
them careful attention. 

The Librarian and his assistants are ready at all times 
to assist persons in the investigation of special subjects by 
indicating the sources of information as far as the library 
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contains them. Do not be afraid to ask questions. If an 
answer is not to be found you will at least have disclosed 
some lack in the library which the management will be 
glad to know of, and oftentimes the best source of informa- 
tion is readily available if one is shown where to look for it. 
Much attention has been paid at the library to the prep- 
aration of lists of books on special subjects. These lists 
are available for general use in the Reference room of the 
library. It is from these lists that the library bulletin has 
been published. The main catalogue is the card catalogue 
in the Catalogue room. By this the books in the library 
are kept catalogued to date both under the author's name 
and under the subject. For explanations regarding this 
or any of the cataloguing helps or for any assistance in 
regard to special subjects the public is cordially invited to 
apply to the Librarian or to any of the library staff. The 
60,000 volumes which the library contains should be regarded 
as useful tools for the benefit of all and not as luxuries to 
be enjoyed only by the few. 
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COMPLIMENTS OP 

APPLETON COMPANY, 

LOWELL, MASS. 



COMPLIMENTS OF 

MIDDLESEX COMPANY, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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HISTORY^, 

IS THE 

Written Fcx>tprints 

OF PAST EVENTS. 



The universal 



IMPRESSIONS 



of all that have worn 




it that they 

LOOK WELL, 

FIT WELL, 

WEAR WELL 



Their history commences in 1676, 
and no other is more readable than their 
advance, on the feet of the people, to 
their present exalted position, 

THE HOSIERY FOR THE 
WORLD. 



Ask your furnisher for our new cob 
ors ana stripes, or send for Illustrated 
Catalogue* 



Shaw Stocking Co#f 

LOWELL, MASS. 



Gcxxi Clothing 

HATS and , / 

FURNISHINGS 

FOR MEN and BOYS. 



Ceaseless Opportunities* 

The extraordinary advantages 
of this store are never-ending'. 
Each day our great miinufactur- 
ing power brings to our counters 
dependable goods, in the latest 
ideas and styles— thoroughly de- 
pendable quality — exceptionally 
moderate prices. 

Prices here are so uniformly low 
(quality considered) that you can 
always depend on a substantial 
saving. Every garment we sell is 
••UNION-MADE," which**stands 
for satisfactory pay to the work- 
man,*' for •'highest sanitary con- 
ditions,** for ''uniform, reliable 
merchandise.** 

Money always cheerfully re- 
refunded on any unsatisfactory 
purchase. 



Lowell 

One -Price Clothing 

Company, 

PEOPLE'S CLOTHIERS, 

72-86 Merrimack Street 



THE HISTORY OF COTTON MANUFACTURING 

IN LOWELL 



E. W. THOMAS. 



Nearing the approach of the fourth quarter century of 
cotton manufacturing in Lowell, and having entered the 
second century of manufacturing in the United States, it 
is well to glance retrospectively over the past, and trace, as 
best may be, the growth and development of this important 
industry in our midst. At the outset, it must be stated that, 
owing to the limited space allowed, the history and statement 
of facts to be considered hereafter must necessarily be con- 
densed. 

The large area of farming land, now occupied by our 
city proper, presented to the incorporators of the textile 
industry in the earlier years but one inducement for them 
to locate here, and build the mills they afterward did. That 
inducement was the fact that surrounding this farm land 
on three sides were the Concord and Merrimack Rivers, and 
practically, on the fourth side the old Middlesex Canal. 

The water power of those early days had been but little 
utilized, except for small woolen, saw and grist mills, and one 
of the first efforts to harness power from running streams 
in any large degree was at Waltham, of this state, in about 
1813. At Waltham, some merchants of Boston had built a 
mill, complete in itself, so far as having all the operations 
of carding, spinning, and weaving were concerned, and one 
that was successful in its workings. Encouraged by their 
venture at Waltham, and having utilized all the power 
obtainable on the Charles River at that point, they proceeded 
to investigate the eastern portion of Massachusetts, and the 
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southern part of New Hampshire, in order to increase their 
output. The proximity of Lowell, or as it was then called 
''East Chelmsford," to Boston, and the fact that there 
seemed to be an unlimited reserve of power in the Merri- 
mack River to amply fulfil their anticipations, led them to 
purchase these farm landd for mill sites, and to utilize the 
then existing dam at Pawtucket Falls for the purpose of 
obtaining power. These men, Patrick T. Jackson, Nathan 
Appleton, and Francis C. Lowell, who were rich in faith 
and in pocket as well, who had traveled extensively in 
foreign countries, and had seen the benefits of power 
machinery in use, laid the foundation of what afterward 
proved to be the largest congregation of cotton mills in 
any one location in the United States. There was at this 
time only water power to depend on for large amounts of 
power. Steam as a motive power, and engines as motors, 
had not reached a point where they could be used in point 
of economy, and in consequence, mill sites, with water 
power adjacent, were eagerly sought for. The development 
of the water power in this city presents an interesting his- 
tory, and will be briefly, recalled. 

Water Power. 

As long ago as 1792, the proprietors of the ** Locks & 
Canals on the Merrimack River" were incorporated as a 
body, primarily for purposes of navigation and bringing 
the products of the sections of the country above us on the 
river, down to the sea shore. The first canal built was 
from a point on the Merrimack River, near the present 
Vesper Boat House, and followed the course of the present 
canal, across Broadway and parallel to Middlesex Street, 
entering the large basin near the Lowell Machine Shop, 
and continuing down to the Middlesex Yard, and emptied 
into the Concord River. There were locks near Broadway, 
at Lowell Machine Shop Yard, and at the Middlesex Yard. 
The masonry of these old locks may be seen at these points 
at the present day. The first canal built by the projectors 
of the cotton mills here, after purchasing the rights and 
privileges of the original proprietors of the Locks and 
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Canals, was from the basin near the Railroad bridge (near 
Dutton and Fletcher Streets) down Dutton Street, under 
Huntington Hall Building, to the Merrimack Manufacturing 
Company. This canal is about 2580 feet long, and was built 
in 1823 ; it was the first one of the various canals built for 
manufacturing purposes. Three years later, 1826, a canal 
was built from the basin, or swamp locks, as it was called, 
extending down the side of Jackson Street, fronting the 
Appleton and Hamilton Companies, and is about one-third 
of a mile in length. In 1828 a short canal was opened up 
from the Merrimack canal on Dutton Street, and run into 
the Carpet Company's Yard. In 1831 another canal was 
built, opening from the swamp locks, extending across 
Dutton Street, and passing near the present location of the 
Kitson Machine Shop, following down the side of Suffolk 
Street to Dodge Street, then continuing farther down 
Suffolk Street to the present location of the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Company. In the year 1846 the great canal, or 
as it is now known the '* Northern Canal" was commenced. 
This is the canal now starting at Pawtucket Falls, running 
parallel for a way with the river and ending at Suffolk Street, 
where it forms a supply for the Suffolk Street Canal. When 
this canal, and the subway canal, running under Moody 
Street from Hanover Street to Dutton Street, were com- 
pleted in 1851-2, the present canals in Lowell had practically 
been established, and up to this time (1851) all the water, 
supplying the various canals, came through the old Paw- 
tucket Canal, built in 1798. From 1851, and on, the supply 
was also taken through the Northern Canal, the meeting 
of the currents, and supply, being at the swamp locks, or 
basin near the Lowell Machine Shop, previously referred to. 
From the time of the building of the canal for the Mer- 
rimack Manufacturing Company, in 1823, the village com- 
menced to grow rapidly; the opening of the mills, and the 
amount of improvements in operation, calling for many 
young men and women from surrounding towns and villages. 
Mill sites were laid out, and the hopes and aspirations of the 
projectors were being realized. Public interest was centered 
heret and mills were built quite rapidly. Later, the original 
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Merrimack Manufacturings Co., who bad boug^ht up the stock 
of the Locks and Canals Company, and who owned a larg^e 
section of land, reconveyed to the Locks and Canals Co., such 
rights, privileges, lands and mill sights they did not desire 
for their own purposes, and then the Locks and Canals 
Company commenced building mills and machinery, being 
the original proprietors of the Lowell Machine Shop. 

In the early days the net work of canals built, and the 
development of such a large amouut of water power, gave 
to Lowell a world wide reputation, and engineers and scien- 
tists from all over this and other countries visited the city 
for the purpose of investigating these developments. The 
development of this vast power, and the engineering talent 
employed thereon was by the following gentlemen, emin- 
ent in their profession throughout the world: — 

Paul Moody from 1824 to 1834. 

Geo. W. Whistler from 1834 to 1837. 

Jas. B. Francis from 1837 to 1892. 

Few of us can fully appreciate, as we glance into these 
great canals and see the water gliding speedily by, that in 
such body of water is the possibility of turning n^any water 
wheels, thereby running the machinery of our mills, and 
giving employment to the many operatives therein. It is 
a well known fact, however, that the value is not put on 
water power at the present day as in the earlier days. The 
very rapid advance made in the art of economically using 
steam, and its various other advantages have outstripped 
the water power element; so that to-day, the location of a 
textile industry does not necessarily need to be located on 
a mill site adjacent to water power. Our sister cities, New 
Bedford and Fall River, are notable examples of this fact, 
as well as other towns and cities in this and other states. 

The water power machinery, that is the old water wheels, 
were the old breast wheels, long since out of existence. 
They were heavy, slow running wheels, surmounted on 
each end generally with a gear on outside the periphery of 
the wheel, which drove a jack gear on one of the main lines 
of shafting. The diameter of these wheels are given as 
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below: Those on the Merrimack were 30 feet in diameter; 
at the Hamilton, Appleton, Suffolk, and Tremont 13 feet 
in diameter; at the Lawrence 17 feet in diameter. These 
wheels were placed in basement, and near centre of mill, 
one wheel in each mill. 

The shafting of the early days was generally of cast iron, 
square in many instances except at bearings, between the 
bearings being lagged up with wood and turned cylindrical, 
of a diameter the proper size to drive the machinery at 
required speed. The shafting on upper floors were driven 
oftentimes by a large, upright shaft, extending the height 
of the mill, and having bevel gears on each floor to gear 
on to the main lines. 

Incorporation of Companies. 

The Merrimack Manufacturing Company was the first 
of the incorporated companies, it having been organised in 
1822, the first .Treasurer being Kirk Boott, first Superin- 
tendent Ezra Worthen, its original capital being $600,000. 
Following, two years later, the Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company was incorporated ; William Appleton was its first 
Treasurer, and Samuel Batchelder, the foremost manufac- 
turer of those days, its first Superintendent. The Apple- 
ton Company incorporated in 1828, its first Treasurer being 
William Appleton, and John Avery its first Superintendent. 
The Suffolk Manufacturing Company and the Tremont Mills 
were incorporated as independent companies in 1831, J. W. 
Boott being first Treasurer, and Robert Means the first 
Agent of the Suffolk Company, while Wm. Appleton was 
the first Treasurer, and Israel Whitney the first Agent of 
Tremont Mills. In 1871 these two concerns consol- 
idated under the management of the late Dr. J. C. Ayer 
as Treasurer, and Thos. S. Shaw as Agent. The Lawrence 
Manufacturing Company was also incorporated in 1831, 
William Appleton being the first Treasurer, and William 
Austin the first Agent. The Boott Cotton Mills were 
incorporated in 1835, John Amory Lowell being the first 
Treasurer, and Bcnj. F. French the first agent. The 
Massachusetts Cotton Mills were incorporated in 1839, 
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John Amory Lowell being first Treasurer and Homer 
Bartlett the first Ag^ent. The Prescott Mills were pur- 
chased by the foregoing company In 1847. This completes 
the list of the large cotton mills, and shows the great 
progress made between the years 1822 and 1839, a period 
of 17 years. 

Stepping beyond for a moment from the large cotton mill 
plants, and considering the other plants incorporated and 
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put in operation during this period, we find the Lowell 
Manufacturing Company, (commonly known among us as 
the "Carpet Co."), incorporated in 1828, with Fred Cabot 
as first Treasurer and Alexander Wright the first Super- 
intendent. The Middlesex Company incorporated in 1830, 
with W. W. Stone as the first Treasurer, and James 
Cook its first Agent. Lowell Bleachery in 1833, with 
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John Clark as Treasarer and Jonathan Derby as Agent. 
Somewhat later the Lowell Machine Shop was incor- 
porated, about 1845, although it had been in oper- 
ation for some years prerions as the building shop of the 
Locks and Canals Company. J. Thomas Sterenson was its 
6rst Treasurer, and the late William A. Burke its Orst 
Superintendent. 

It may be readily conceiTed that during this period of 
building and putting into operation all these plants, great 
opportunities were offered the young of the surrounding 
towns and Tillages to obtain employment, leaving their 
homes and farm life. 

Mill Buildings. 

It has been often asked by some of the younger of our 
people what the old original mills looked like. Our pro* 
genitors in mill buildings were very conservative, and when 
the mill buildings at Waltham were constructed all the 
engineering and architectural capacity seemed to have been 
exhausted, for the first mills built in this city were prac- 
tically duplicates of each other, and to some degree like 
the original one at Waltham, being constructed 150 or 160 
feet long and 44 to 46 feet in width, four or five stories 
in height, pitched, slated roofs, many of the roofs having 
a running dormer window, sample of which may be seen 
at present on one of the mills in the Hamilton Yard. The 
mills were very low studded, and had very small windows. 

The only building now in existence, which is known to 
retain practically all its original features, is the old No. 5 
Picker building, now in the Lawrence Section of the 
Tremont and Suffolk Mills* Yard. The weaving was 
generally in two lower floors, carding and spinning above, 
and the warping and dressing in the attic. Some of our 
present operatives undoubtedly remember these old attics, 
redolent with the odor of sour starch, and also remember 
the advantage these attics had, to be used at times as 
bowling alleys, and for playing hide and seek. The dimly 
lighted mills, the low ceilings, the disadvantages of working 
in winter season by oil lamps, and in rooms heated with 
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stoves or warm water pipes, present to us to-day some of 
the burdens our predecessors bore. The mills, generally, 
in any mill yard, were placed in line with each other with 
space between ends, and many of them were numbered, 
exactly as those built upon their sites later are numbered. 
It was not until 1860, or thereabouts, much had been done 
to improve the buildings. The first modern mill of that 
date to be erected was in 1862, by the Tremont Mills, 
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when a mill was built 440 feet long and 72 feet wide, and 
was considered then to be the greatest mill building on 
earth. Later many additions were made in different mill 
yards, connecting the ends of mills, pitched roofs were 
substituted by flat roofs, mills were made wider by remov- 
ing one side wall and rebuilding it, the small type windows 
replaced by larger ones at same time the height of floors 
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were oftentimes increased. A vast amount of money was 
expended in remodelling mills from 1865 on, and in many 
cases was not as judicially spent as though the old struc- 
tures had beed completely razed, and new, modem mills 
built upon their sites. 

To-day it is not an unusual thing to see a modem mill 
500 or 600 feet long, 100 to 125 feet in width, and even 
more ; showing that another evolution has been going on 
in mill building within the past 25 or 30 years, brought 
about by the experiences of our manufacturers and the 
desire to concentrate macrhinery in large masses rathef 
than to distribute in many small rooms. Our modem mill 
buildings of to-day are the results of the best efforts of 
engineers and builders, and sanitary conditions, heat, light, 
and plenty of fresh air being carefully considered. 

The old, original mill buildings were bulwarks of 
strength, as many of us know, who may have had experi- 
ence in removing them, and it may be said that in the 
constructions of dams, canals, and buildings, the builders 
of . the originals did their work thoroughly and well. 
There are subterranean passages, whefelpits and founda- 
tions unknown, except to those who are associated with 
them, costing hundreds of thousands of dollars, that have 
I stood the ravages of time, and are likely to outlive future 
centuries, 'unless otherwise removed. 

Machinery. 

The machinery used in the cotton mills of the early 
days was of very crude design. The picking machinery 
was of the most simple construction, slow running, and 
the chief element was the whipping of the cotton by long 
wooden arms, in order to remove the sand and leaf; it was 
then formed into a very soft lap. The Carding machinery 
was of most primitive design, in many cases the cylinders 
were but 30 inch wide, and they had a small doffer about 
12 inch diameter and but 12 or 13 tops. The doffer stood 
high, and the sliver was run into a can. These cans 
were put up back of a dt-awing frame. The roving 
machinery was simple. The roving was wound upon 
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spools, with a head on each end, and wound very soft. 
The spinning was the old throstle pattern, with either 
live or dead spindles, and small flyers were used. The 
dressing was done upon frames, there being eight warper 
beams running into one beam in the centre of the machine, 
hence the old term of "centre beam" for the loom beam. 
There was considerable skill used in the dressing depart- 
ment, and the labor on a dressing frame was considered 
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as irksome as any in the mill. The looms were of the 
simplest character, much of the machinery was built with 
wooden framing, of ash generally. 

Looking backward, it hardly seems possible to us to 
conceive that cloth could be made that would be uniform, 
and of a merchantable character. Be that as it may, it 
was of so great a change from the handspun and woven 
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clotba that its cheapness and quality appealed to the peo- 
ple to such degree, that, soon after the establishment of 
the Merrimack Company's Mills, not much time was lost 
in increasing the number of plants in its vicinity, to be 
followed but a few years later with the building of plants 
farther inland, and at points where good water power was 
available. Soon as the mills were being successfully oper- 
ated, improvements were made on the machinery, and 
men like Moody, Crane, Burke, and Wellman give their 
best efforts in this direction, followed later by Kitson, 
Richardson, Hildreth, and others. The Lowell Machine 
Shop, through its managers, foremen, and workmen, was 
for years the great shop from which textile machinery 
was being continually improved. As has been stated, the 
earlier mills were practically of one size, and the contents 
of each, so far as machinery was concerned, were sub- 
stantially alike, varying some according to the goods to 
be woven. 

The contents of two separate mills are given below, one 
on the Boott Corporation, the other on the Suffolk, as run- 
ning in 1838, viz: 

Boott. Suffolk. Boutt. 8uff«4k. 

Pickers 2 2 Spinning Spindles.. 6,144 5,888 

Willows 2 2 Warpers 8 8 

Cards.... 56 56 Dressers 12 10 

Drawing Deliveries. 64 48 Looms 176 176 

Speeder Spindles. . . 108 % No. Employees 232 271 

Stretcher Bpindles.. 360 360 

Comparing these mills with the present ones, as now 
existing in the ciity, or with the modern mills more recently 
built elsewhere, and the latter show the great evolution 
in the line of large plants and large concentration of 
machinery. 

We think nothing now of building mills to contain under 
one roof 100,000 spindles, and the necessary machinery to 
go with them. Such mills are being built to-day in Gastonia 
and Columbia, South Carolina, and these show the vast 
progress that is at present existing in the Southern States. 
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Mill Managers. 

During the life of our mill companies, those at the head 
of the local management have been men of character and 
standing. Of late years, the natural requirement of the 
mill manager has been somewhat different from that of our 
earlier managers. For many years the mill agent was gen- 
erally a professional man, lawyer, or physician, and for 
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some period after in many cases, upon vacancies occurring, 
the paymasters were promoted, and* only within recent \ 
years has the custom arisen wherein the superintendent -* 
was advanced to agent's position. To-day, the mill agents I ^ 
are practical men, having had experience in a more or less 
degree in the mill or shop. The superintendents are also 
practical men, promoted from the ranks. 
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Referring^ briefly to the earlier management, we find at 
the Merrimack Company, there have been 10 agents, or 
superintendents, in a period of 78 years. 

The Hamilton Company has had but three agents in a 
period of 75 years, a most remarkable record. 

The Appleton Company has had seven agents in a period 
of 72 years. 

The Tremont Mills has had five agents in a period of 
40 years. 

The Suffolk Mills has had three agents in a period of 
40 years, and the consolidated Tremont and Suflolk mills 
two agents in 29 years. 

The Lawrence Manufacturing Company had seven agents 
in a period of 60 years. 

The Boott Cotton Mills had six agents in a period of 
64 years. 

The Massachusetts Cotton Mills had four agents in a 
period of 60 years. 

Of the foregoing, those serving the longest periods were 
John Clarke, who served the Merrimack Company about 
15 years, John Avery, who served the Merrimack Company 
about 33 years, and O. H. Moulton, the present agent at 
the Hamilton Company, who has served in that capacity 
for 36 years. 

Geo. Motley served) the Appleton Company 36 years. • 

John Wright served the Suffolk Mills 26 years. 

Chas. L. Tilden served the Tremont Mills 21 years. 

Daniel Hussey served the Lawrence Company 19 years. 

Alexander G. Cumnock served the Boott Mills 30 years. 

Frank F. Battles served the Massachusetts Mills 33 years, 
showing that changes in mill management were not frequent. 

Two of the foregoing gentlemen, now living in Lowell, 
after serving for years as agents, later became treasurers. 
These are Messrs. George Motley and Alexander G. Cum- 
nock, 

Mr. J. H. Sawyer, at one time agent of the Appleton 
Manufacturing Company, later became treasurer of the 
Chicopee Company and the Newmarket Manufacturing 
Company. 
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Daniel Hussey, agent of the Lawrence Manufacturings 
Company, became treasurer of the Great Falls Company. 

William A. Burke of the Boott became treasurer of the 
Lowell Machine Shop and Tremont and Suffolk Mills. 

During^ the 78 years of manufacturing in this city, we have 
had at the head of the mills some of the most efficient 
manufacturers and managers, in this country. Some have 
served as Presidents of the largest association of Cotton 
Manufacturers in the world. 

Samuel Batchelder, at one time Agent of the Hamilton 
Company, was for his time the most influential manufac- 
turer. In latter years, the names of Hussey, Burke, 
Kilburn and Cumnock have stood high and are well-known 
locally. 

Many of the superintendents and assistants have left 
our mills here to accept positions of trust and manage- 
ment in other cities, and Lowell to-day is in a measure, a 
centre from which our operatives, from low to high posi- 
tions, are continually being called on to occupy higher and 
more responsible positions. It is safe to say to-day that 
no position in the mill is too high for the honest, patient, 
and intelligent workman. / 

/ 

Work People. / 

/ 

It would not be fitting to utterly ignore the employee, 
who has done his or her share toward making these mi^lls 
their homes and a success. It has been stated, and it! is 
truth as well, that from the starting of our mills up to the 
present day, no city in the United States' can show as good 
a record for morality and self education of its work people. 
From the inception, and all along down through the years, 
the religious care and the excellent educational advantages 
given to the parents and children have had its marked 
effect. Father Edson, whom all revered, made it in his 
early days almost the ambition of his life to uplift, advise, 
and instruct. Not alone in this work, but with the hearty 
co-operation of t)ther churches and denominations, partic- 
ularly that of St. Patrick's Parish, the people were care- 
fully looked after. 
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The character of the employees has also undergone an 
evolution within the past 75 years. The employees gen- 
erally, for the first 25 or 30 years, were mostly of native 
stock and birth. As demands were made for more em- 
ployees, emigration from Ireland commenced, and for a 
period of years, large numbers of the hardy stock of Old 
Ireland came to our city, and, by their thrift and attention 
to business, became successful in the pursuits followed by 
their earlier labors. For many years the people from 

I New England country homes, and those from Ireland, 
worked harmoniously side by side. Later, farther demands 
for help were met by the coming from Canada and Northern 
New York of our French Canadian friends. Later, and 
within a few years, our list of employees has been largely 
augmented by the workers from the shores of the Med- 
iterranean. 
Such has been the feeling for years between employers 

I and employees in this city that labor troubles have always 
been at a minimum, and most cordial relations have existed 
between them. 



Health of Operativks. 

Records of the earlier years show a remarkable freedom 
from illness of the operatives. 

Dr. Bartlett, the first Mayor of Lowell, was appointed 
upon a commission to look into the matter of the health 
of the operatives. After a thorough . investigation, he 
found that the death rate was less among them than 
among those living in country places, and the principal 
reason he gave, was that while the confinement was per- 
haps deleterious, yet the accomodations were such, as to 
boarding houses, that there was less exposure to cold and 
storm, and, taking all conditions into account, the health 
of the operatives were better than that of the average 
farmer. 

While this may have been true there can be no doubt 
that shorter hours, better sanitary conditions, etc., must 
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make a great difference in the health of the present 
employees, as against the health of those employed in the 
early years. 

Boarding House Systkm. 

Beginning with the building of the mills of this city, each of 
the seven original companies adopted the then called Waltham 
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system of housing their employees who had no home^. 
Boarding houses were built of a substantial character; 
tenement blocks, and cottages also, on land adjacent to 
the various mill yards. These buildings have been and are 
to-day as familiar to us as the mills themselves. 

The influence of the boarding house system has been 
always an element of great good, in regard to the morality 
and benefit of the employees. They were under the 
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general control of the managers of the various mills, and 
the keepers were obliged to give the best of references 
before being permitted to carry them on. Rules and reg^ 
ulations were made and carried out providing for the wel- 
fare and comfort of the tenants. The rooms were kept 
neat and clean, and the price for boarding was fixed at a 
uniform rate all over the city. 

It may, however, be said that, within a few years, the 
rapid building of tenement houses and flats, and the dis- 
position of unmarried employees to avail themselves of 
perhaps better accommodations than the corporation board- 
ing houses afforded, has led them to move out into other 
quarters, but for a great many years, as stated before, 
the boarding house was the home of the majority of the 
unmarried, and in many cases of married employees. 

Within the past year, or more, we have seen a marked 
change, resulting in some of the mills disposing of their 
outside tenement property. Various reasons have led to 
this. In most cases, however, the buildings were situated 
on land made valuable by the continued increase in value 
of adjacent business property, and perhaps more to the 
fact that so few of the boarders were employees of the 
mills. 

These boarding house blocks have had an eventful 
history, and a national reputation. The one belonging to 
the Merrimack Company, located on the "front row," has 
been visited by people from all over the world, some of 
the visitors being royalty itself, and others occupying 
some of the highest positions in the gifts of this country. 

Hours of Labok. 

To illustrate the progress made in the curtailment of 
the hours of labor, I give the following as the running 
time table of the Lowell mills in the "good old days:" 

Begin work: May 1st to Aug. 31st, 5 o'clock; Sept. 1st 
to April 30th, as soon as could see without artificial light. 

Breakfast: Nov. 1st to Feb. 28th, before going to work; 
March 1st to March 31st, at 7.30 o'clock; April 1st to Sept. 
19th, at 7 o'clock ; Sept. 20th to Oct. 31st, at 7.30 o'clock. 
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Dinnef: Through the year at 12.30 o'clock. Time, 45 min- 
utes. 

Stop work. May 1st to Aug. 31st, at seven o'clock; Sept. 
1st to Sept. 19th, at dark; Sept. 20th to March 31st, at dark. 

The following table shows the hours per day for the 
various months the mills were in operation in year 1838, 
viz: — 

January and December 11 hours and 24 minutes. 

November 11 

March. 11 

February 12 

October 12 

Septeml>er 12 

May, June, July, Aug 12 

April 13 

Lamps were not lighted on Saturday evenings. 

Comparing the foregoing with the present existing 
hours per week (58), with the opportunities of utilizing the 
spare hours for recreation, self culture, etc., we realize 
the benefits given by the shorter time. 

Goods Manufacturicd. 

The two oldest companies in Lowell, viz: the Merrimack 
Manufacturing Company and the Hamilton Company from 
almost their earliest running, owing to their having con- 
nected with their mills printing plants, made as at the 
present time, print cloths; the Merrimack Company also 
making sheetings, and the Hamilton Company drillings. 
In 1835 the balance of the mills in Lowell were running 
either on sheetings or drills, and in some cases on both. 
The Boott started up on drillings and fine sheetings. The 
Hamilton started about 1841 on cotton flannels, for which, 
all through the succeeding years, they have enjoyed an 
unrivalled reputation. The Massachusetts Mills started 
upon drills, and they too have earned a world wide repu- 
tation on these goods. 

It may be said that until 1865, practically all our mills 
were run upon the goods they started on and were con- 
structed for. To-day, the variety of goods made by these 
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same companies embrace nearly all kinds in the domestic 
lines and many specials. The Merrimack Manufacturings 
Company is to-day producing fine yarns, fancy woven clothp, 
corduroy and plushes, besides a vast amount of print cloths. 
The Hamilton Company is producing cotton flannels, skirt- 
ings, tickings, and print cloths. The Appleton Company, 
since its re-organization, is producing hosiery yarns, colored, 
fancy and French flannels, and a variety such as it had not 
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dreamed of a few years ago. The Lawrence Manufacturing 
Company of to-day is confined strictly to knit goods in great 
variety, and hosiery yarns. The Tremont and Suffolk Mills 
are making all grades of cotton flannels and cotton blankets. 
The Boott Mills are producing finer goods than ever before, 
and are presenting to the market effects in linens for dress 
purposes. The Massachusetts Mills, besides many of the 
standard cloths which they have made for years, are making 
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large quantities of denims and cotton flannels. The pro- 
duction to-day of our various mills presents a vast contrast 
to the production of SO years ago, in many ways. First, the 
large increase in the kinds of cloths; second, the superior 
qualities now made; third, the introduction of other varieties 
of marketable products. Colored goods, hosiery yarns, and 
knit goods are some of the features not attempted until after 
the close of the Civil War. It has been often stated, and it is 
a fact, that but very few people of our city have any knowl- 
edge of the large variety and value of the different productions 
of the mills located here. No attempt of collecting samples 
of these goods has been made for years; the lavSt collection 
made for exhibit purposes was at a fair held by the former 
Middlesex Mechanics' Association, on Middle Street, several 
years ago. 

We must not forget, however, to mention in this line a few 
of the other textile interests existing in the city, whose com- 
bined output is no insignificant amount. 

The United States and New England Bunting Companies, 
Belvidere, Sterling, Stevens, and the woolen mills of the 
American Woolen Company. The Lowell, Shaw, Criterion, 
and Pickering knitting and hosiery mills; the proposed new 
mill of the Hooper Knitting Company; the various suspender 
factories, the Mohair Plush Company, and many other con- 
cerns too numerous to mention. Incidental to these are the 
various Belt, Card Clothing, Cop Tube, Shuttle, Harness, 
Spool and Bobbin shops, and various other enterprises which 
furnish fittings, supplies, and equipments to the various 
textile mills. The Lowell Machine Shop, Kitson Machine 
Company, T. C. Entwistle, W. W. Carey, and other machine 
shops. The Middlesex Mills and the Lowell Carpet Com- 
pany are so well known to you as to require no more words. 
It is a matter of surprise to many that for years no movement 
has been made to advertise our productions, so our fame as 
producers may not be better known. We, as citizens of 
Lowell, are very unwise in not making some attempt to show 
up, not only to the people of this city, county, and state, but 
also to the whole nation, just what is being done in our midst. 
We are too dormant in the matter. Cities and towns all over 
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the South and West are advertising their advantages in loca- 
tion for manufacturers and their products, and from their 
continuing to do so, evidently realize some benefits. 

If the effort v^as made in good faith, an exhibition could be 
held here in Lowell which would bring out facts and informa- 
tion, and put life and energy into those who are desirous to 
see our city prosper and grow. The first 17 years (from 1823 
to 1840), there was more life and business energy shown in 
Lowell than has been in all the years since. Question your- 
selves, as you are about entering the closing of the nine- 
teenth century, what Lowell is likely to be at the end of the 
twentieth century, unless more and larger business interests 
are to be incorporated and fostered. Our large mills have 
grown to a size, in many cases, that is limited to the boundary 
lines which they own. New and large industries should be 
invited here, treated kindly, and extended a helping hand. 
The towns and cities which capture the new mills, shops, 
and factories are the ones that are able to show a good record 
for just treatment to those industries within their borders, 
and show a disposition to co-operate heartily in everything 
tending to enlarge their population, buildings, and commer- 
cial relations with the outside world. 

The Influence of the Industky in the City. 

There can be no uncertainty as to the large corporations 
being a benefit to the city. The system of weekly payment 
is sure to keep money in constant circulation. For many 
years a hospital for the sick and injured has been maintained, 
giving to the employe the lowest possible rates, the charges 
being $1.75 per week for females and $2.75 per week for 
males; the actual cost of each inmate being over $10 per 
week. From the opening of the hospital in 1839 to the pres- 
ent day, there have been about 9000 inmates, besides which 
there have been many thousands of out-patients attended 
free of charge. The management of the mills have been 
chiefly instrumental in establishing the Lowell Textile 
School, within whose walls any operative 13 welcome to become 
a student in evening courses without expense. At the 
People's Club, and in our Public Library, may be found the 
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latest publications regarding* textile interests; one of 
the trustees of the library being a gentleman occupying a 
prominent position in one of our establishments, and whose 
object in life has been to bring to the working people such 
information as he can through publications that are to be 
found in the library. 




AMRRICAN BOLT CO. 



It has been said that corporations have no souls; but, to 
any one willing to lay aside prejudice and to accept facts, 
they must recognize that all through the past years the influ- 
ence of these mills, with their managers, most ably assisted 
by the Church societies and associations, have brought Low- 
ell through a long series of years with the reputation of 
being most noted for the absence of labor troubles, high 
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moral standing' of its people, etc. It would indeed be a sad 
blow to the future prosperity of our city should the time ever 
come when it was necessary for our mill doors to be closed 
and this industry in our midst paralyzed. 

The influence of these mills has not been confined to the 
borders of this city. Many a young man, now occupying 
positions of trust elsewhere, made his first start in our mills. 

)Men occupying the highest positions in the gift of the voters 
of this city have in their earlier days been operatives in our 
mills. Others can be found, occupying positions of promi- , 
nence all over the city in mercantile and professional lines,/ 
whose youthful days were spent in the carding or spinning 
room, and an intercourse for years with many of these, never 
brought out the fact that they were ever ashamed of it. , 

The Future Prospects of Manufacturing of Cotton 
Goods in This City. 

It is noted that for many years no general increase of 
spindles or looms has been made in this city, except such 
additions as have been inaugurated by the several mills, 
in otder to balance up inconsistencies occurring. No new 
mills have been built for some years by our companies, 
or by any other parties in this city. Noting also that in 
other cities of our own and adjoining states mills have 
been built, and are operating many more spindles and 
looms than formerly, the question arises why is this? 
In the first place, we find the controlling element, viz: 
water power, which influenced (between the years 1822 
and 1839) the building of large plants here, has waned. 
The supply has all been utilized, and other predominant 
factors have arisen commanding other locations to be 
selected and adopted. These factors are mainly consider- 
I ation of taxation rates, nearness to sea board trafiic, 
\ centres of labor, etc. The competition of these new centres 
\ of industry in this line has had its effect. The building 
^ up so rapidly of mills in the South has also had its influ- 
ence, even two of our larger mill companies of this city 
have, within a few years, sought locations to establish 
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branch mills in the Southern States, believing that certain 
classes of their goods can be more cheaply constructed, 
and also being gear the source of the supply of cotton, 
as well as to coal fields. Not only the two concerns re- 
ferred to, but also the Nashua Company, of Nashua, N. H., 
and the Dwight Company, of Chicopee, Mass., have built 
large and successfully running mills. All these facts we 
must not ignore, and we are brought face to face with those 





NO. I MILL OP THE BBLVIDBRR WOOLEN CO. 

that are important, and of considerable import. It calls 
to us that the existing companies of this city must, in 
order to maintain their existence, be treated with consid- 
eration. It is early yet for any one to say that manufac- 
turing here has reached its declining turn, and it is hoped 
that such may not be the case for years to come, if ever; 
but, in this rapid going age, with unforseen developments 
springing up mushroom like, our solidity may at any time 
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be shaken and our future rendered unstable. The citizens 
of this city have much power in their hands to assist in 
maintaining, as far as is possible, our old time prestige, and 
bear in mind that this city, once called the *' Manchester of 
America," has been fairly outstripped in the cotton enters 
prises of sister cities. Remembering our fair name of the 
past and present, let us hope and trust that these large 
enterprises may live long and prosper. 

Closing. 

A good sized volume could easily be written concerning 
the history of manufacturing in this city and vicinity, but 
limited space, as stated before, has compelled the writer 
to but briefly go over a period of 75 years or more of 
manufacturing in a general way. 

We know the history of the past, and are creating the 
history of to-day, but the future lies before us like a 
blank page to make upon it impressions that cannot be 
effaced. The past and present reputation of our mills 
and shops must be maintained in the future, and it is 
our bounden duty to see that all influences in favor of 
fostering our productions in our factories should be 
exerted to the highest degree. We must not hesitate or 
falter, remembering that the cotton industry is making 
rapid strides in the southern sections and in our western 
countries, beyond the Pacific Ocean, which may prove in 
the future to be a formidable barrier to our continued 
prosperity and success. 
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W. E HICKS,- 

Scientific Optician, 
No. 106 MERRIMACK STREET. 



A complete Optical Factory in 
same block. 



Officr Hours; — 9 to 12 a. m., 2 
to 5 p. M. Monday, Friday and 
Satunlay evefiiiifrn, 7 to 9. 



HUMPHREY COFFEY, 

Dealer In 

MeatSf ^ Groceries 
and Provisions! 

Teas, Coffees, Spices, Flour. Tobacco. 
.44i.i. 334 SUFFOLK ST. 



'J" IHI 1^ 



Harvard Exchange 

JOHN j. OCONNELL. Proprietor. 

Headquarters for HARVARD ALES 
of all kinds. 



Ordeni delivered to all parts of the city, free 
ol charifc. 



56 Kinsman St. 



148 Crosby St. 



DR. C HENOTTE, 

■■ Registered Pharmacist 



Pre««crlntlons carefully coni|»«»iindod 1 
registered driijrelsts. Toilet Articles at h 
prices. Ice-Cold Soda, with fruit juices. 

Best Brands of Cigors. 
Trades and Labor Uaioas Invited. 

No. 32 CABOT STREET, 



LOWI5LT., MASS. 



O, A. RICHARDSON'S SONS, 

Dealers In 

Guns, Pistols, Fishing Tackle 

Pocket Cutlery, Skater, Ac. 

No. 108 CENTRAL STREET, 

Established 1R32. LOWELL, MASS. 



DELORMB 



The 
Hatter, 

Invites the pullc to come and examine 
his work in Repairinsr Old Hats and 
Finishinsr New Ones, In Silk, Straw 
and Felt, at 

No. 261 MIDDLESEX STREET, 

straw Hat Blcachinp a Specialty. We 
use the Conform ator System of Measure- 
ment. 

C8TABLI8HCD IN 1800. 



a H, PERRAULT, 

Cheapest , , 
Cash Grocer 
in the City , 

No. 558 Middlesex Street 



Open Evenlnir^ 



Telephone. 



E. P. FLANDERS & CO. 

I>RAI«KRS IN 

Electrical c;<km1s, Cutlery, Tools, Shoe Findintrs, Seeds, 
Oils, Glass and Varnishes. 



No8. 663/667 Middlesex Street 



Lowell, Mass* 
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CHAS. liCOtUIN. 



GOtOOfl TWEED. 



FKOCnCK W. 



C R COBURN & CO. 



DEALBtSM 



Fd) 



■g ^jisSb wai 



MANUFACTURERS' AND PAINTERS' SUPPLIES. 



Parafine, Cylinder, 
KeroscQc, Coal, Lard, 



LU£ 



Sperm, Whale« 

Olhre, I .insced, 



IT Willllg 



ITc 



r 



§>. 



POTATO, WHEAT AND CORN STARCH, BRUSHES, CORDAGE 

AND BLOCKS. 



C53 Nleai-l^t^t Str-oot, 



LOWELL, MASS, 



WHAT DOES LABOR WANT? 



SAMURL GOMPBRS. 



A legend of ancient Rome relates that while the capitol 
was building, there came one day to the tyrannical king 
Tarquin the Proud, a poor old woman carrying nine 
books of the prophecies of Sibyl, which she offered to 
sell for three hundred pieces of gold. The king laugh- 
ingly bade her go away, which she did; but after burning 
three of the books she returned and asked the same 
price for the remaining six. Again treated with scorn, 
she retired, burnt three more of the volumes, and then 
came back demanding the same sum for the three which 
were left. Astonished at this conduct, the king consulted 
his wise men, who answered him that in those nine books, 
six of which had been lost, were contained the fate of the 
city and the Roman people. 

To-day the marvelous Sibyl, who grows the grain, yet 
goes a-hungered; who weaves the silken robes of pride, 
yet goes threadbare; who mines the coal and the precious 
ores, yet goes cold and penniless; who rears the gorgeous 
palaces, yet herds in noisome basements, she again appears. 
This old, yet ever young Sibyl, called labor, offers to 
modern society the fate of modern civilization. What is 
her demand? Modern society, the most complex organiza- 
tion yet evolved by the human race, is based on one simple 
fact, the practical separation of the capitalistic class from 
the gi*eat mass of the industrious. 

If this separation where only that resulting from a differ- 
entiation in the functions of directions of industrial oper- 
ations and their execution in detail, then that separation 
would be regarded as real, direct progress. But the 
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separation between the capitalistic class and the laboring^ 
mass is not so much a difference in industrial rank as it 
is a difference in social status, placing the laborers in a 
position involving a degradation of mind and body. 

This distinction, scarcely noticeable in the United States 
before the previous generation, rapidly became more and 
more marked, increasing day by day, until at length it 
has widened into a veritable chasm — economic, social, and 
moral. On each side of this seemingly impassable chasm, 
we see the hostile camps of rich and poor. On one side, 
a class in possession of all the tools and means of labor; on 
the other, an immense mass begging for the opportunity 
to labor. In the mansion, the soft notes betokening ease 
and security; in the tenement, the stifled wail of drudgery 
and poverty. The arrogance of the rich ever mounting 
in proportion to the debasement of the poor. 

From across the chasm we hear the old familiar drone 
of the priests of Mammon, called "political economists." 
The words of the song they sing are stolen from the vocab- 
ulary of science, but the chant itself is the old barbaric 
lay. It tells us that the present absolute domination of 
wealth is the result of material and invariable laws, and 
counsels the laborers, whom they regard as ignorant and 
misguided, to patiently submit to the natural operations of 
the immutable law of "supply and demand." The laborers 
reply : They say that the political economists never learned 
sufficient science to know the difference between the opera- 
tion of a natural law and the law on petty larceny. The 
day is past when the laborers could be cajoled or hum- 
bugged by the sacred chickens of the augers, or by the 
bogus laws of the political economists. 

The laborers know that there are few historic facts 
capable of more complete demonstration than those showing 
when and how the capitalists gained possession of the tools 
^and opportunities of labor. They know that the capitalists 
gained their industrial monopoly by the infamous abuse 
of arbitrary power on the part of royal and federal poten- 
tates. They know that by the exercise of this arbitrary 
power a well established system of industry was o>rerthrown 
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and absolute power was placed in the hands of selfish incom- 
petents. They know that the only industrial qualifications 
possessed by these incompetents was the ability to pur- 
chase charters , giving the purchaser a monopoly oF^a 
certain, trade in a specified city, and that the price of such 
charters, the blood money of monopoly, was such paltry 
sums as forty shillings paid to the king or a few dollars 
to congressional (mis) representatives. They know that by 
the unscrupulous use of such monstrously unjust privileges 
competent master workmen were deprived of their hard- 
earned rights to conduct business, and were driven into 
the ranks of journeymen; that the journeymen were disfran- 
chised, and that the endowment funds for the relief and 
support of sick and aged members of the guilds and unions, 
the accumulation of generations, were confiscated. They 
know that thus did the capitalist class have its origin in 
force and fraud, shameless fraud, stooping so low in its 
abject meaness as to steal the Trade Union's sick, super- 
annuated and burial funds. 

The laborers well know how baseless is the claim made 
by the political economists that the subsequent development 
of the capitalist class was spontaneous and natural, for 
they know that the capitalists, not content with a monopoly ! 
of industry enabling them to increase the price of products ' 
at will and reduce the wages of labor to a bare substance 
also, procured legislation forbidding the disfranchised and ! 
plundered workmen from organizing in their own defense. 

The laborers will never forget that the coalition and con- / 
spiracy laws, directed by the capitalist against the journey-' 
men who had sublime fidelity and heroic courage to defend 
their natural rights to organization, punished them with 
slavery, torture, and death. In short, the laborers know 
that the capitalist class had its origin in force and fraud, 
that it has maintained and extended its brutal sway, more 
or less directly through the agency of specified legislation, 
most ferocious and barbarous,- but always in cynical disre- 
gard of all 1.1WS save its own arbitrary will. 

The first things to be recognized in a review of the 
capitalistic system are that the possessors of the tools and 
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means of labor have not used their power to organize in- 
dustry so much as to organize domestic and international 
industrial war, and that they have not used the means in 
their possession to produce utilities so much as to extract 
profits. The production of profits, instead of the produc- 
tion of honest goods, being the primary and constant object 
of the capitalistic system. We have a waste of labor appall- 
ing in its recklessness and inhumanity, a misuse of capital 
that is really criminal and a social condition of cheerless 
drudgery and hopeless poverty, of sickening apprehension 
and fathomless degradation almost threatening the contin- 
uance of civilization. 

The state of industrial anarchy produced by the capitalist 
system is first strongly illustrated in the existence of a class 
of wealthy social parasites; those who do no work, never 
did any work, and never intended to work. This class of 
parasites devours incomes derived from many sources; 
from the stunted babies employed in the mills, mines, and 
factories, to the lessees of the gambling hells and the 
profits of fashionable brothels; from the lands which the 
labor of others has made valuable; from royalties on coal 
and other minerals beneath the surface, the rent paying 
all cost of the houses many times over and the houses com- 
ing back to those who never paid for them. Then we have 
the active capitalists — those engaged in business. This 
number must be divided into two classes; thefirst consisting 
of those legitimately using their capital in the production 
of utilities and honest goods. The second, those misusing 
their capital in the production of ** bogus" imitations of 
luxuries; of adulterations, and of useless goods, the miser- 
able makeshifts specially produced for the consumption of 
underpaid workers. With this "bogus" class must be 
included not only the jerry builders and the shoddy 
clothiers, but also the quack doctors and the shyster 
lawyers, also the mass of insurance and other agents and 
middlemen. Coming to the laborers, we must regard them 
not only according to their technical divisions as agricul- 
tural, mechanical, commercial, literary and domestic, with 
numerous subdivisions, but also as economically divided 
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in three classes — those engaged in the production of util- 
ities, those engaged in all other pursuits, and those con- 
stituting the general "reserve army" of labor. 

The first economic division of laborers consisting mainly 
of agriculturists, mechanics producing utilities, and a very 
limited portion of those engaged in commerce. Upon this 
moiety devolves the task of supporting itself, the parasitic 
capitalists, the ** bogus" capitalists, the workers engaged in 
ministering to the demands of the parasitic capitalists, the 
workers employed in the production of ** bogus" and the 
immense reserve army of labor; also the army and navy, 
the police, the host of petty public functionaries; also the 
stragglers from the reserve army of labor, including the 
beggars, the paupers, and those driven by want to crime. 

We have seen that the possessors of the tools and means 
of industry have failed in establishing order in their own 
ranks, as evidenced in the class of parasitic capitalists and a 
class of ** bogus" capitalists, miserable counterfeiters, who 
rob the wealth producers of the just reward of honest work, 
while they degrade the workers by making them accomplices 
in their fabrications, then rob them by compelling them to 
buy the worthless goods they have fabricated, and finally 
poisoning them with their adulterations. 

While failing to protect society in its consumptive capacity, 
the capitalist class has shared and degraded society in its 
productive capacity. 

It has accomplished this result by establishing alternating 
periods of enervating idleness and debilitating overwork, by 
undermining the very foundation of society, the family life of 
the workers, in reducing the wages of the adult male workers 
below the cost of family maintenance and then employing 
both sexes of all ages to compete against each other. 

**Oiir fat hern are praylnfr for p.'iii|>er pay. 
Our mothers with death*s kim are white; 
Our sons are the rich man's nerfs by day, 
Our daughters his slares by night/* 

And finally, by refusing to recognize the workers in a 
corporate capacity, and by invoking the collusion of their 
dependents, the judges and the legislators, to place the 
organized outside the pale of the law. 
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Nevertheless, in spite of all opposition, the Trades Unions 
have grown until they have become a power that none can 
hope to annihilate. 

To-day modern society is beginning to regard the Trade 
Unions as the only hope of civilization; to regard them as the 
only power capable of evolving order out of the social chaos. 
But will the Sibyl's demand be regarded or heeded before 
it is too late? Let us hope so. The Trade Unions having 
a thorough knowledge of the origin and development of 
the capitalist class, entertains no desire for revenge or 
retaliation. The Trade Unions have deprecated the mal- 
evolent and unjust spirit with which they have had to 
contend in their protests and struggles against the abuse 
of the capitalist system, yet while seeking justice have not 
permitted their movement to become acrid by a desire for 
revenge. Their methods were always conservative, their 
steps evolutionary. 

One of the greatest impediments to a better appreciation 
by the capitalists of the devoted efforts of the Trade Unions 
to establish harmony in the industrial relations, has been 
the perverted view taken by capitalists in regarding their 
capital as essentially if not absolutely their own; whereas, 
the Trade Unions, taking a more comprehensive and purer 
view, regard all capital, large and small, as the fruits of 
labor economics and discoveries, inventions and institutions 
of many generations of laborers and capitalists, of theoret- 
icians and practitioners, practically as indivisible as a living 
man. 

Another impediment to the establishment of correct indus- 
trial relations, has resulted from the vicious interference of 
the political economists with their unscientific analogy 
between commercial commodities and human labor. The 
falsity of their analogy was exposed in 1850 by a Parisian 
workman who was being examined before a commission 
appointed by the French government to inquire into the 
condition of the working people. One of the commissioners 
took occasion to impress upon their witnesses that labor was 
merely a merchandise. The workman replied, **if merchan- 
dise is not sold at one certain time, it can be sold at another. 
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while if I do not sell my labor it is lost for all the world as 
well as myself; and as society lives only upon the results of 
labor, society is poorer to the whole extent of that which I 
have failed to produce." 

The more intelligent will, however, before long begin to 
appreciate the transcendent importance of the voluntary 
organization of labor, will recognize the justice of the claims 
made by that organization and will become conscious that 
there is nothing therein contained or involved that would be 
derogatory to the real dignity and intercstof all to voluntarily 
and frankly concur in. 

In order to understand the wants of labor, it is essential 
to conceive the hypothesis upon which the claims are based, 
hence the necessity of presenting the foregoing. 

What does labor want? It wants the earth and the full- 
ness thereof. There is nothing too precious, there is 
nothing too beautiful, too lofty, too ennobling, unless it is 
within the scope and comprehension of labor's aspirations 
and wants. But to be more specific: The expressed de- 
mands of labor are, first and foremost, a reduction of the 
hours of daily labor to eight hours to-day, fewer to-morrow. 

Is labor justified in making this demand? Let us exam- 
ine the facts : 

Within the past twenty-five years more inventions and 
discoveries have been made in the method of producing 
wealth ithan in the entire history of the world before. 
Steam power has been employed on the most extensive 
scale. The improvement of tools, the consequent division 
and subdivision of labor; and the force of electricity, so 
little known a few years ago, is now applied to an enor- 
mous extent. As a result the productivity of the toiler 
with these new improved machines and forces has increased 
so manifold as to cTompletely overshadow the product of 
the joint masses of past ages. Every effort, every ingenious 
device has been utilized to cultivate the greater productivity 
of the worker. 

The fact that in the end the toilers must be the great 
body of the consumers, has been given little or no consid- 
eration at all. The tendency to employ the machines 
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continuously (the worker has been made part of the 
machines) and the direction has been in the line of en- 
deavoring to make the wealth producers work longer hours. 

On the other hand, the organized labor movement, the 
Trade Unions, have concentrated all their forces upon 
the movement to reduce the hours of daily toil not only 
as has been often said to lighten the burdens of drudgery 
and severe toil, but also to give the great body of the 
people more time, more opportunity, and more leisure, in 
order to create and increase their consumptive power; in 
other words, to relieve the choked and glutted condition 
of industry and commerce. 

The prosperity of a nation, the success of a people, the 
civilizing influence of our era, can always be measured by 
the comparative consuming power of a people. 

If, as it has often been said, cheap labor and long hours 
of toil are necessary to a country's prosperity, commer- 
cially and industrially, China should necessarily be at the 
height of civilization. 

Millions of willing heads, hands, and hearts are ready to 
frame and to fashion the fabrics and supply the necessities 
as well as the desires of the people. There are hundreds 
of thousands of our fellow men and women who can not 
find the opportunity to employ their powers, their brain 
and brawn, to satisfy their commonest and barest neces- 
sities to sustain life. In every city and town of this broad 
land of plenty, gaunt figures, hungry men, and women with 
blanched faces, and children having the mark of premature 
age, and emaciated conditions indelibly impressed upon 
their countenances, stalk through the streets and high- 
ways. It does not require a philanthropist, nor even a 
humanitarian, to evidence deep concern or to give deep 
thought, in order to arrive at the conclusion that in the 
midst of plenty, such results are both unnatural and wrong. 
The ordinary man may truly inquire why it is that the 
political economist answers our demand for work by saying 
that the law of supply and demand, from which they say 
there is no relief, regulates these conditions. Might we 
not say fails to regulate them? 
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The organized working men and women, the producers 
of the wealth of the world, declare that men, women, and 
children, with human brains and human hearts, should have 
a better consideration than inanimate and dormant things, 
usually known under the euphonious title of ** Property." 
We maintain that it is both inhuman, barbaric, and retro- 
gressive to allow the members of the human family to suffer 
from want, while the very thing that could and would con- 
tribute to their wants and comforts, as well as to the 
advantage of the entire people, is allowed to decay. 

We demand a reduction of the hours of labor, which 
would give a due share of work and wages to the reserve 
army of labor and eliminate many of the worst abuses of 
the industrial system now filling our poor houses and jails. 
The movement for the reduction of the hours of labor is 
contemporaneous with the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery, and has been the most faithful of all reformatory 
attempts of modern times, since it has clearly revealed the 
power of the working people to realize an improved indus- 
trial system, and raises the hope that we may yet be able 
to stem the tide of economic, social, and moral degradations, 
robbing those who work of four-fifths of their natural 
wages, and keeping the whole of society within a few 
months of destitution. Labor demands and insists upon 
the exercise of the right to organize for self and mutual 
protection. The toilers want the abrogation of all laws 
discriminating against them in the exercise of those func- 
tions which make our organizations in the economic struggle 
a factor and not a farce. 

That the lives and limbs of the wage-workers shall be 
regarded as sacred as those of all others of our fellow 
human beings; that an injury or destruction of either by 
reason of negligence or maliciousness of another, shall not 
leave him without redress simply because he is a wage- 
worker. We demand equality before the law, in fact as 
well as in theory. 

The right to appear by counsel guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution of our country is one upon which labor is deter- 
mined. 
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To prescribe in narrower limits to the wage-workers and 
urge as a special plea that right is accorded before the 
courts is. insufficient. The counsel of the toilers have 
earned their diplomas by sacrifices made and scars received 
in the battle for labor's rights rather than the mental 
acquirements of legends and musty precedents of semi- 
barbaric ages. The diplomas of labor's counsel are ndt 
written on parchment, they are engraved in heart and 
mind. The court our counsels file their briefs in and 
make their pleas for justice, right, and equality, are in the 
offices of the employers. The denial to labor of the right 
to be heard by counsel — their committees — is a violation 
of the spirit of a fundamental principle of our Republic. 

And by no means the least demand of the Trade Unions 
is for adequate wages. 

The importance of this demand is not likely to be under 
estimated. Adam Smith says : "It is but equity that they 
who feed, clothe, and lodge the whole body of the people, 
should have such a share of the produce of their labor as 
to be themselves tolerably well fed, clothed, and lodged." 
But the Trade Unions' demand is for better pay than that 
which Adam Smith deemed equitable. The Trades Unions, 
taking normal conditions as its point of view, regards the 
workman as the producer of the wealth of the world, and 
demands that wages (as long as the wage system may last) 
shall be sufficient to enable him to support his family in a 
manner consistent with existing civilization, and all that is 
required for maintaining and improving physical and mental 
health and the self respect of human beings; render our 
lives while working as safe and healthful as modern science 
demonstrates it is possible; give us better homes — just as 
potent a cry to-day as when Dickens voiced the yearnings 
of the people a generation ago; save our children in their 
infancy from being forced into the maelstrom of wage 
slavery; see to it that they are not dwarfed in body and 
mind, or brought to a premature death by early drudgery; 
and give them the sunshine of the school and playground 
instead of the factory, the mine, and the workshop. 

We want more school houses and less jails; more books 
and less arsenals; more learning and less vice; more con- 
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slant work and less crime; more leisure and less greed; 
more justice and less revenge ; in fact, more of the oppor- 
tunities to cultivate our better natures, to make manhood 
more noble, womanhood more beautiful, and childhood more 
happy and bright. 

These, in brief, are the primary demands made by the 
Trade Unions in the name of labor. 

These are the demands made by labor upon modern 
society, and in their consideration is involved the fate of 
civilization ; for 

There U a moTinff of men like the Ma In its might. 

The frrand and rcf^istlesii upHsinfr of labor; 
The banner it carrier in justice and Hifht, 

It aims not the musket, it draws not the sabre. 

But the sound of its tread, o'er the graves of the dead, 
Shall startle the world and fill despots with dread; 
For *tis sworn that the land of the Fathers shall be 
The home of the brave and the land of the free. 
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Any one contemplating a trip to- 



CAl^IPORNIA, 

Texas, Japani Alaska, Mexico, New Mexico, China, Arizoiuif Am^ 
tralia, Hawaiian lslands« or Round the World, 

Will find It to their advantage to avail themselves of the superior fadUties offered 
by the lines of the 

Southern ^^ Pacific ^ Company 

Thras tatet to CaUiQnila-**OQOeN RDUTB,*' ••SHASTA RDUTB," ••SUNSET nOUTe.** 

The •'SUNSET ROUTE" is the popular route to Mexico and Calivornia, and 
affords the tourist a greater variety of scenery and a more congenial climate than any other 
line. Standard Pullman sleeping cars are operated daily betweeen New Orleans and 8aa 
Frandsoo, and New Orleans and Mexico City. 

The famous ••SUNSET LIMITED,*' the finest train in the world, is operated via 
••Sunset Route," leaving New Orleans every Monday and Thursday, during winter season. 

PSffMMlly Cssdaded Toarlit Excsrslsss Isr Csllierala leave Boston, via WaithlngtoQ, D. C 
and New Orleans, three times each week during winter season, and twice each %vcek duriiuf 
summer season, affording an excellent opportunity to visit the National Capital, Its public 
buildings and other points of interest. 

For rates, Illustrated dejcrlptlve matter, and any other InloroMtlon, 
call on or address 

E E CURRIER, / / / . New England Agent, 
No. 9 STATE STREET, BOSTON. MASS. 

EDWIN HAWLBY, A. T. n. L. H. NUTTINO. B. P. A. 

349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place, NBW YORK. 



GARDNER BROS., 

- UPHOLSTERERS, - 

Pallor Suits, Lounges, Couches, Easy Chairs 

and MattresscH Repaired and 

Made to Order. 

Carpet Cleaoiog lo All Its Brioches. 
No. 75 PINE STREET, 

Telephone 638-3. LOWELL, MASS. 

ORRIN B. RANLETT, 

(Established 1870.) 

GROCER 



Fine Teas and Coffees. Butter from Ver- 
mont Dairies. Delivery Teams to 
AU Parts of the City. 

Not. 301 and 303 DuUon Street, 

LOWCLL, MASS. 



C. H. McEVOY, 

Manufacturer of 



''DURO 



Telephone Cords . 
Switchboard Cords 
Transmitter Cords 
Battery Cords . . 



LOWELL, MASS. 



The KW. CHURCH 

MACHING CO. 

MANUPACTUKBMS OK 

Continuous Raw Stock 
Dyeing Machines,, 

205 WALKER ST LOWELL. 
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JOSEPH MULLIN, 
Hard and Soft Coal* 

HAY, GRAIN. Etc. 

At the Lowest Cash Pricee. 

Alto, Aicent for Standard Wood Co.*h 
Bundle Wood. 

TKLK^MONK CONNKCTION. 

No. 953 GORHAM STREET. 



CompMmeatB of 

E. a HOLDEN, Agt 

STERUNG NOLLS. 



BUY YOUR DRUGS OF THE 

LOWELL PHARMACY 

Dellsle, Beanllen & Rocbette, 

MANUFACTURING DRUGGISTS. 

U2 MERRIMACK ST. Uwcll. Matt. 

GEORGE E STANLEY, 

Qeoenil Freight Forwarder. 

Connected will All Rallroadt in Lowell. 
Tdepbonc ComectioQ 

Office, No. 12 Thomdike Street, 

LOWELL. MASS 



JAMES McKINLEY, 
The Pawtucketviiie Cash Orocer. 

If yoo want Good Bread, buy Good PViur. 

"UcKINLEVS BEST" 

Leadt them all. Try It and tee. Find It at 

42 to 48 Mammoth Road« 
Lowell, Mats. 



(SucccMor to Wm. Nicbolt 8r Ca) 
Dealer In 

STAPLE and FANCY 

H QIRJ(S)(Dl®I^niS^ K 

Cor. Central and Chtsrch Streets, • 

LOWRLL, MASS. 

Peerless, Trinity and Rochester Bicycles 
Bicycle Repairing. 

H. E STAFFORD, 

33 Shattuck St., Lowell. 

Tdephooe Cooocctioo. 



LA. W. 
Repair Shop. 



Sundries 
a Specialty. 



WHITTET & CO., 

Florists and Landscape 
Qardeners. 



ItrAUC 

Greenhouses, 35 Wentworth Avenue. 
Store, 293 Central Street 

Connected by Tel. LO WELL, MASS. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE LABOR MOVEMENT 



GEORGE E. MCNEILL. 



The phenomena of the labor movement startles the rich, 
the comfortable, the indifferent, and many of the profes- 
sional classes, because of the prevailing ignorance of its 
cause, its direction and its results. 

The thunder of the denunciation of wage-slavery startles 
the possessor of wealth, opportunity, and position into fear 
for the structure of society. The lightening of the awakened 
hate of the unpossessed, and the tremor of the earthquake 
of despair, are to the lords of industry, commerce, and 
finance, as unexplainable as natural phenomena is to the 
savages of the plains and jungles. 

The labor movement is born of hunger; hunger for food, 
for shelter, warmth, clothing, and pleasure. This hunger 
provokes activities for the possession of the desired objects. 
The congregation of men develops other appetites and 
desires, increasing in number, and quality; each satisfac- 
tion awakening an aspiration for the possession of the oppor- 
tunities and enjoyments of a higher manhood. The appetite 
for coarse food, rude shelter, meagre clothing, and debasing 
pleasures, is succeeded by the aspirations for more and 
better. The aspiration for the better creating the desire; 
the desire forcing the demand, and the demand compelling 
the supply. 

Men are born possessed with the unalienable right, not 
only of life and liberty, but to the pursuit of happiness, and 
the labor movement is the outward expression of the in- 
stinctive appreciation of these rights. In savage life, the 
organization of the tribe; and in so-called civilized life the 
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organization of the nation, and the higher inner organiza- 
tions, religious, fraternal and economic, are the growths 
from the root of human hunger for the attainment of the 
higher happiness. 

In the movement of humanity toward happiness each in- 
dividual seeks his ideal often with stoical disregard of the 
happiness of others. 

The savage man delights in the infliction of torture upon 
his victims. The civilized man delights not in the torture 
of his weaker brother, but is satisfied to partake of the 
results of the torture of those who are made contributors 
to his pleasure. 

First families in the Eastern States were participants in 
the profits of the slave trade, and first families of the 
Southern States were participants with the slave pirates of 
the East. The war dance of the savages about the burn- 
ing body of their prisoner is the same in spirit as the 
insane conduct one witnesses at the stock exchange in times 
of great excitement. 

The savage man enslaves the woman, and the wife who 
should be the inspiration of the home becomes the drudge. 
The civilized man enslaves the wife or daughter of a less 
fortunate brother. Tribe wars against tribe, nation against 
nation, race against race, and the individual man against 
his brother. 

Possession is said to be nine points of law; in nine cases 
out of ten it is an evidence of a theft committed, and the 
giving back of a beggarly part in the sacred name of charity 
is a confession of a guilty responsibility. 

The labor movement commenced with those who by the 
crudest form of association, agreed to mitigate each others 
woes and to resist the common oppressors. It has from 
most remote antiquity developed along the line of the in- 
creasing aspirations, wants, and demands of the most moral 
and intelligent of its classes. 

From its dawn it has been semi-religious, semi-political 
and industrial. Its religious life has been and is a protest 
against the mammonized interpretation of religious truth, 
yet through all times holding to those principles and super- 
stititions that were protective to the interests of the many. 
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The idealist who promised future rewards and blessings, 
and the practical reformer who promised immediate relief 
or remedy, found many followers, and of Him, who united 
the idealist and the practical reformer, it is said: "The 
common people heard Him gladly." 

As the ranks of the labor movement are composed of the 
controlled classes, they necessarily are opposed to their 
controllers. This fact explains the reason for the political 
side of the movement, whether under monarchical or re- 
publican forms of government. 

The political phase is more distinctively emphasized 
where the opportunity for the expression of idealisms on 
political economic lines is suppressed, and because men are 
more easily united against political tyranny than they are 
against the more dangerous power of economic oppression. 
Political systems are national — the wage system is universal. 
The industrial phase is the ground work, the prime factor. 
In every division of the grand army of labor, its motto and 
war cry, everywhere and at all times the same, *' Morel Morel 
More!" 

In religion more heaven, in politics more power, in in- 
dustry more wealth ; but it is always bread first, not that 
by bread alone men can receive the fulness of life, but that 
by bread first the other good things are more easily ob- 
tainable. 

"Give us, this day, our daily bread," is the universal 
prayer. The labor movement insists not only upon daily 
bread for the future, but bread for this day, now. 

The laborers say, we want the kingdom of Heaven (of 
equity and righteousness) to come on earth, but we want 
an installment of that heaven now. In these days they 
are not crying for the "manna from Heaven," but they do 
protest against the withholding of corn from the poor and 
the robbery of those who toil. A strike for more wages, more 
leisure, and for greater happiness, is not a phenomenon to be 
investigated in the study, or by congressional committees, 
as a comet is investigated by astronomers. 

The strike is part of the wage system just as much as the 
brake is a part of the necessary equipment of a railroad 
train. There are three kinds of strikes — the "why," the 
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how," and the "when." The first asks why do you seek 
to reduce wages ; the second, how is it you are making so 
much money, and we are not; and the third, when shall 
we have an advance in wages and a reduction in the hours 
of labor, and a fuller, freer life? 

A strike is a suspension of business for the discussion 
of those questions, and it is the only way to compel a 
careful consideration of the question. The brakes stop the 
production of wealth, that better speed and safer progress 
may come through the increased power of the many. 

The want of more and demand for more is the active 
motive of human advancement; material civilization is high 
or low in the ratio of the satisfaction of this demand. En- 
lightened civilization is dependent upon the right direction 
of the aspirations, wants, and demands of the many. 

Material civilization rests upon the want of more regard- 
less of the wants of others, and the demands for more at the 
cost of another's sacrifice. This civilization gave us Egypt, 
Rome, Greece, and Athens. It gave us the slave trade, 
chattel slavery, and the civil war. It gives us to-day this 
wonderful exhibition of a labor robbing prosperity. Mag- 
nificent buildings, time saving machinery and process, 
club palaces for idlers, and hovels for workers. It makes 
vice profitable, rewards gambling enterprises, stultifies the 
moral sentiments, laughs at religious restraint and mocks 
at political rectitude. 

The industrial system rests upon the devil's iron rule : 
"Every man for himself." It is an unexplainable phenom- 
enon that those who suffer most under this rule of selfish- 
ness and greed should organize for the overthrow of the 
devil's system of government. 

The organization of laborers in Trade Unions recognizes 
the fact that mutualism is preferable to individualism; that 
the golden rule "Do unto others as you would that others 
should do unto you," means a greater return of happiness 
to each through the co-operation of all. 

Examined by the light of all past history, individualism 
as a factor in the progress of civilization is a failure. 
Millionaire prosperity is short lived; institutions resting 
upon such a base must fall. 
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The labor movement is a self-evident fact; it sprang* from 
human needs and aspirations, and grew in power as animal 
needs developed into social needs. So it will grow until 
the needs of the diviner man become the potent factor in 
the development of the full measure of man's highest 
possibilites. 

A new interpretation of the old truth, "That the chief 
end of man is to glorify God and to enjoy him forever," 
reads that the glorification of God is in the reinstatement 
of man to the likeness of God; that to enjoy God forever, 
all things must be directed toward the securing for all 
the largest measure of happiness. 

Economically considered, the labor movement is the oper- 
ation of the law of God through the ages. The earth is 
the Lord's and the fullness thereof, and God gave com- 
mand over all the things of the earth to man, not to a 
man or a class of men, but to all men. 

A man's time is for his use with others for the subor- 
dination of nature to his and their development; and human 
development will always be limited or handicapped by the 
failure to develop the poorest equipped mortal. 

Men who are compelled to sell their time are slaves to 
the purchaser. Men who control their time to the good of 
others are free men. Freedom means ability to serve 
others with others for the good of all. Slavery means the 
service with or without others to the pleasure of a class 
or individual. 

Tracing causes to the depth of human experience, the 
labor movement rests upon the truth of the universal 
sovereignty of man over his environment. 

The man who produces anything that is for the good 
of man, has a natural lien upon that product, and a social 
lien upon the product of all, as all have a social lien upon 
his product. 

The law of the labor movement may be slated to be: 

First. Appetite. 
Second. Hunger. 
Third. More appetite and 
Fourth. More hunger. 
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Inordinate appetite begets savagery, and will commit any 
crime to satisfy its lusts even temporarily; but as the satis- 
faction of lust or inordinate appetite finally destroys the 
appetite and the pleasure of its satisfaction, so any system 
based upon the motives or activities of inordinate desire must 
be and is self-destructive. 

Appetites directed and governed not by others through 
force, but through others by love, always increases the 
pleasure of satisfaction and the power of the renewal of 
desire. 

The labor movement is the directing power over the natural 
tendency toward inordinate lusts, and its cry for more and 
more is the evidence of the renewed appetite that gives life. 

In the progress of the movement of the army of manual 
laborers toward the promised land of peace, plenty, and good 
will, all hindering and opposing forces are contended with 
and removed. The overflowing streams whether of humanity 
or of water will sweep all before them. 

Laborers restrained by chains of iron or of superstition, or 
of ignorance, or by social ostracism, or political or industrial 
dependence, are simply a pent up force that may. break loose 
with unrestrained, destructive power. 

The appetite of to-day is for better food, better houses, 
better clothes, better pleasures, in the ratio of the wisdom of 
the direction and power of membership of the organized 
labor movement. 

China has organization, oath and superstition bound, but 
no organized labor movement. Hunger has been stultified 
not satisfied, compressed not expressed. 

The labor movement of Germany and France is now 
emerging from force repression. If its expression is at 
some times fantastical and fanatical, it is but the natural 
result of the rebound. 

In England and these United States we find the highest 
development of the labor movement on practical lines of 
idealistic promise. Parliaments and Congresses have bent 
their ears to catch the sound of its advancing tread. 

Religion that once assumed the dictator's garb now gives 
promise that some day it will assume the attire of honorable 
service with and for humanity. 
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The potent influences of moral sentiment are active. 
Labor organizations are broadening and advancing on his- 
toric Trade Union lines. 

The movement will be manifest by new phenomena; stu- 
dent observers will see the relation of the new phase to the 
old law. From raw to cooked food; from nakedness to 
clothing made of skins; from caves to tents, marking the 
first era — the lowest condition. Then the cultivation of food 
products, the making of clothing from fibre, and the Ji)uilding 
of houses, marking the second. 

The congregation of the people brought about by perma- 
nent residence led to organizations on lines of mutual inter- 
ests, and the order of civilization commenced. 

The production of clothing and shelter awakened new 
aspirations that broadened the wants and stimulated the 
demands for the higher degree of happiness. 

In the towns where the processes of production entered, 
the order of division of industry in crafts so acted and re- 
acted in the multiplication of wants, that steam came as 
naturally as rain falls, to speed the processes, and then the 
modern labor movement commenced. 

In the transition from hand to machine methods, laborers 
were displaced and demoralized. The home gave way to the 
factory. The ponderous loom could not be worked save by 
strong muscular effort; but the power loom and its adjuncts 
found work for infants of six and eight years of age. The 
obstructive and destructive force of organized laborers led to 
legislative interference and partial relief. 

The conflict of aggregation against aggregation, competitor 
against competitor, interest against interest, locality against 
locality, now becoming manifest, will- solidify laborer with 
laborer. Union with Union, and soon for the first time in 
history, the wage laborers' organizations will obtain indus- 
trial power and find in the farm-owners some common ground 
of agreement. 

The diversity of opinion as to the results of the movement, 
and as to the methods and measures by which results are to 
be reached will not divert the labor movement from its his- 
torical, natural course. 
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The cry for more is the eternal cry, yesterday and to-day; 
it is with many a moan of sorrow, with many a bitter cry of 
anger, with some the natural wish; to-morrow, it will be a 
cry of joy. 

The animal man first, then the social man, next the moral 
or truly religious man. So long as the wage system shall 
continue, the labor movement will progress along the lines of 
more wages, more leisure, and more liberty. 

The power of an increased common wealth, or wealth 
equitably distributed, with increased common intelligence 
and enlarged moral perception and devotion, that comes 
through organization for mutual protection, will result in 
organizations for transportation and production. The organ- 
ization for mutual transportation and production may, and 
in some enterprises will be general or national. 

The philosophy of the labor movement teaches us that the 
rule of a common fatherhood and brotherhood that Christ 
proclaimed is God's law; that the wisest of self-interest is 
not in self-aggrandizement or self-abasement, but in mutual 
advancement; and that the movement that seeks more leisure 
and more wages will continue until methods and interests 
shall unite in maintaining, sustaining, and enlarging human 
happiness. 
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TT Jb just two yean tinoe Um Chicago^ 
Milwaukee A 8t. Paul road inangu- 
rated lia ciilebrated PIoomt Unltadpaa- 
^ciil^ar train servloe between Clilcif«» 
Vlllwaukee, St. Paul, and niaaMipolla. 
Ttili S4!rrice marked a new era in the 
railway world In the line of paaienger ao- 
commodaLtions. At a ooet (d a quarter of 
a mUlluu dollars that progreseiTe opm- 
jiany furnlfOied the traveling public, ia Ita 
Ploneef trlmlted train, oomforta and fadl- 
I lies t he beat ever produced In beauty of 
Qnihh, rkhneas and elegance of fumiabing, 
nothing e^iual to it hat ever been at- 
tempted by any other road. The car 
builder* were nearly a year In completing the Ptoneer Limited 
tralnti {thcf« are two — one leaving Chk:ago for the West and the 
other lenvinir th« Twin Cities lor ibe East every evening in the 
year}, and they stand to-day a monument to the bullder*s art. No 
reip'^ular paBsangcr train service in America is as well known aa the 
Pioneer Untiled, Prom the stand ixtliit of passenger trafHctbe past 
two years have boea the mci^t auccet^ful in the history of theSt.Paul 
road, made so very Largely by the Pioneer Limited. The patrunage 
of this «erTlce Is a striking Illustration of the fact that the publk: 
i;ipprv4:l«tie$ a gtucl thing. 

For Rates and FtiLl Inform At loiu and Sleeping and Drawing Room 

Car ReiieryatlDnA, can on or addrc&a 

CHARLES A. BROWN, 

N, E Passeager Agent, 
369 Washington St BOSTON, MASS. 




Mason Safety Tread « Noa-siiMnr 



A Combioatioo off Metals 

Uoweanible 

Used on Stairs in Public Building^s throughout the country, Railroad 
Stations, Mills, Mercantile Buildings, Car Steps, Ship Ladders. 

FACTORY ON PERRY STREET, LOWELL. 

American Mason Safety Tread G).| 

Electro/Galvaniziag for Everybody. BOSTON, MASS. 

F". O. OXjr]VI]VlIIN[C3S, 

PLAIN - AND - FANCY - WOODEN - BOXES 

Of Bvery Description. 

Wamesit Steam Milk Dutton Street, Lowell, Mass. 



OUR TEXTILE SCHOOL — ITS ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT, 



JAMES T. SMITH. 



I am asked to give the origin of the Lowell Textile School 
with some reference to its scope, character, and place in the 
industrial world. 

Resuming my residence in my native city after thirty 
years passed in judicial service or the Military and Civil 
Service of the United States, I undertook the duty of work- 
ing for the industrial interests of the city with no acquaint- 
ance in textile circles and no knowledge of the textile art, 
on the prosperity of which the community depended. 

What first attracted my attention was the small additional 
value added here in labor, etc., to the raw material which 
we had to send long distances for. 

For instance: Lowell has a long established reputation, 
especially in foreign markets, for sheetings, shirtings, drills 
and so fr)rth, which sell in the vicinity of six cents per yard. 
One pound of cotton makes 2 and 85-100 yards of cotton 
drills. This pound of cotton, manufactured, would sell 
for, say, seventeen cents. Over ten cents was sent south 
for cotton, coal, etc., leaving less than seven cents to rep- 
resent the labor, interest on capital, power, etc., added here. 
A sample of Swiss muslin, not made in this country, sold for 
fifty cents per yard, and one pound of cotton would make 
sixteen yards, making $8.00 for the pound manufactured 
into this class of goods. A higher grade of cotton was 
required, and the raw material for the sixteen yards costs 
about twenty-five cents. The value added here was there- 
fore $7.75, less customs duty and the merchant's profits. 
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as against seven cents in the case of the coarser goods. 
To make these high class goods, for which there is an 
ample market, as we import nearly $100,000,000 annually 
of these high class textiles, would require higher skilled 
labor in every process of manufacture, and to change over 
our textile products to these higher grades of goods, with 
the higher wages that higher skill always commands, and 
the increased purchasing power of the wage earner that 
would result, seemed to be wise policy in working to increase 
the prosperity of this textile manufacturing city. A late 
agent of one of our largest mill corporations when inter- 
viewed on the subject said that should he change to the finer 
goods he would with his immense output of goods soon over- 
stock the market. But when I looked up the statistics I 
found that we were not only not supplying the foreign 
market but were actually importing about $100,000,000 
annually of the higher grade textiles while exporting but 
$20,000,000, these last being of the coarsest class. 

While studying the situation I met with some gentlemen 
who had in view the establishment of a Natural History 
Museum, and at this conference among other collections 
mentioned as possible to be obtained, was a duplicate of 
a great collection of textiles made for a textile school at 
Mulhousen, Alsace. This gave me the first hint that there 
were schools for supplying the skill that Lowell would 
need to change the grade of its textiles, and in my first 
circular as Secretary of the Board of Trade, dated June 1, 
1891, I mentioned the project for a museum and said that 
out of it, if established, should be developed a textile school 
•'to eventually be commodiously and imposingly housed." 
Although an organization was effected, the Museum project 
did not make headway ; and having in the meantime availed 
myself of my knowledge of the official channels at Wash- 
ington to ascertain the scope, character, and results of 
foreign industrial schools, I became a member of the 
I Middlesex Mechanics Association in the hope of inducing 
' that institution to develop as a textile school. An amend- 
ment in 1837 to its charter authorized it among other things 
to employ ''suitable persons to instruct said members by 
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lectures or otherwise in the various arts and sciences/' 
and herein seemed to be ample authority to set up the 
modern textile school. Although the proposition was re- 
ceived with favor in that association and was heartily 
endorsed by the Lowell Board of Trade, the committee 
appointed was required to wait until the association finances 
could be adjusted, and during the long delay resulting, a 
scheme developed to change the M. M. A. into a gentlemen's 
social club. This, being dependent on the diversion of a 
charity fund, failed and the association by this time was 
so hopelessly involved as seemingly to compel dissolution 
and the sale of its realty. 

I then submitted a proposition that the real and personal 
property be made over to a corporation to be formed to 
establish and maintain a textile school, the M. M. A. to 
preserve its organization and its members to have access 
to and the use of its library during their lives with the 
privilege of taking it away if they should obtain a location 
elsewhere. This proposition if accepted would probably 
have provided the $25,000 that was desired to insure a like 
appropriation by the state and have saved the city treasury 
such contribution. But the matter could not be arranged, 
and I then wrote President Francis A. Walker of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, an old Washington 
acquaintance, proposing that the desired school be estab- 
lished at Lowell as a department of the Institute, the 
study of foreign schools having shown that such schools 
to succeed must be in the near vicinity of the mills, these 
forming valuable adjuncts in instruction. Several inter- 
views were had and the matter fully discussed. Tech- 
nology had first to complete its equipment in the lines of 
industrial science and art it already embraced, and there 
was hesitation because of the extensive equipment and 
immense floor space that would be required. The Lowell 
School of Applied Design, nominally a department of 
Technology, had begun to assemble textile machinery, but 
for similar reasons had abandoned the project. 

I then came back to Lowell, invited the agents of the 
Lowell mills and directors of the Board of Trade to con- 
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ference, and laid before them the facts I had gathered and 
explained the Textile School project. They received the 
project with so much favor that I presented it at length in 
writing to Augustus Lowell, Esq., of Boston, president of 
several of the leading mill corporations of the Merrimack 
Valley, and the patron of the Lowell School of Applied Design, 
and after an interview with him, at which he manifested much 
interest in the project, brought the matter to the 'atten- 
tion of Arthur T. Lyman, Esq., and Chas. E. Lovering, 
Esq., Treasurers of the Lowell Manufacturing Company, 
and the Massachusetts Mills, who likewise >^ere favorably 
disposed. 

I was, however, among strangers; and, coming back to 
the Lowell agents, an association to establish a school was 
soon assured. Hon. Frederick Lawton kindly volunteered 
his legal services, and two bills were prepared to submit 
to the legislative session of 1895, one providing an appro- 
priation for the school, and the other for the incorporation 
of the trustees. 

About this time the officers of the Philadelphia Textile 
Department of the School of Industrial Art of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum, understanding that the Lowell School 
of Applied Design at Boston had abandoned the project 
of installing textile machinery, made a very comprehensive 
exhibit of their work at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers held at Boston, and 
extraordinary interest was aroused in textile education. 
An enterprising trade journalist, Mr. Frank P. Bennett, 
publisher of the American Wool and Cotton Reporter, etc., 
who had been warmly interested in the Philadelphia school, 
took up the subject energetically, and through his efforts 
the legislature was deluged with petitions for Textile 
Schools. Instead of finding ourselves the only petitioners 
at the legislature we were almost snowed under with com- 
petitors. The interest thus aroused did, however, aid 
much to secure desired legislation. We waited until all 
other petitioners had been heard, when a morning was 
devoted solely to the Lowell petition. And here the value 
of our long study of the subject and thorough collection 
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of data, and the fact that the control of t)ie enterprise 
had been placed with the representatives of our great 
mills and shops who were able to furnish the commit- 
tee with object lessons in weaves, design, etc., became 
apparent, for we. had the satisfaction of hearing the chair- 
man. Senator Roe of Worcester, who has been a staunch 
friend of textile education, say when we closed, that "the 
committee has now heard all the other petitioners for Tex- 
tile Schools and has now heard Lowell, and the Lowell 
petitioners are the first who have given us the idea of what 
a textile school is, and who seem to know what they want." 

While the Lowell associates had found the necessity for 
the Textile School in textile conditions at Lowell, study 
of foreign schools and the domestic textile situation had 
convinced them that in providing for the necessities of 
Lowell they were providing for like necessities of the tex- 
tile industry throughout the Commonwealth. A school for 
thorough' scientific instruction in the theory and art of 
textile and allied industries was demanded, and they 
believed it would be wiser to concentrate expenditures to 
secure such a school rather than in response to local pride 
to establish several second class schools. They have, there- 
fore, from the first regarded the Lowell school as a state 
rather than a local school. But at the same time they have 
antagonized no movement for a textile school elsewhere 
when it was evident that the local textile manufacturers 
believed it to their interest to have such a school. Hon.. 
Wm. M. Butler of New Bedford, then President of the 
State Senate, representing the New Bedford interest, and 
Hon. Frederick Lawton, representing the Lowell interest, 
enlarged the Lowell bill, preserving its principal features, 
into what is known as the **four school bill," allowing all 
cities having 450,000 spindles to establish textile schools, 
and granting to each $25,000 on condition that the respec- 
tive city contributed a like amount. This is Chapter 475, 
Acts of 1895. Lowell having its plans matured was first 
to organize a corporation under this act. 

This was effected June 18, 1895, the incorporators being 
Augustus Lowell, A. G. Cumnock, Edward W. Thomas, 
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Charles L. Hildreth, Wm. S. Southworth, Eugene S. Hylan, 
A. G. Pollard, Jacob Rogers, Frederick S. Clark, Alvin S. 
Lyon, Frederick Lawton, Edward W. Atkinson, Tbomas 
Walsh, Haven C. Perham, and James T. Smith. Subse- 
quently and prior to the opening of the school, Messrs. 
Walter E. Parker, Franklin W. Hobbs, Frederic E. Clarke, 
Edward D. Holden, and J. W. C. Pickering were elected 
additional permanent trustees. Under the terms of the 
act, Hon. Wm. F. Courtney, Mayor, and A. K. Whitcomb, 
Superintendent of Schools of Lowell, became trustees, ex- 
officio, and Augustus Lowell, Esq., and Howard Stockton, 
Esq., were appointed by the Governor trustees on the part 
of the Commonwealth. At the organization A. G. Cumnock 
was elected President, James T. Smith, Clerk, and A. G, 
Pollard, Treasurer. 

In endeavoring to place a loan in the interest of the school, 
the City of Lowell was met with an opinion by the attorneys 
of a Boston broker that the Textile School act was uncon- 
stitutional and Mr. Lawton was compelled to go to the 
supreme court for a decision, pending which the establish- 
ment of the school was necessarily suspended. The 
decision being favorable, the trustees proceeded with a 
meeting held June 16, 1896, and the necessary committees 
were created. Rooms were rented in the Parker Block, 
Middle Street, and the School formally opened for the first 
half school year, February 1, 1897, with Mr. Christopher 
P. Brooks of Charlotte, S. C, as Director. 

The attendance the first term was all that could be 
desired The trustees gave personal attention to the 
installment of the equipment and the establishment of 
the several departments. The committee on equipment 
was Alvin S. Lyon, Chairman; Edward D. Holden, Walter 
E. Parker, Frederic S. Clark, Edward W. Thomas, Charles 
L. Hildreth, Eugene S. Hylan, Edward W. Atkinson, and 
it is mainly to the efforts of the Chairman, aided by his 
associates of the committee, that the school is indebted for 
its splendid equipment and the constant additions thereto. 
Equally efficient service was rendered by the committees 
on instruction, rooms, and lectures. All bills pass the rigid 
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scrutiny of a committee on finance composed of President 
Cumnock, Treasurer Pollard, and Trustee Lyon. This 
committee is substantially an executive committee. 

Thus far if in compliance with the request 'Hhat I set 
forth particularly the preliminary stages of the Textile 
School movement," I have appeared to give prominence to 
my own work it is due to the fact, that until an asfio- 
ciation was formed the direction of the movement was solely 
in my hands. I had assumed a duty towards a business 
organization to work for the industrial interests of the city, 
and had been left free to determine in what line I could be 
most effective. The line chosen seemed to be the most 
effective, having in view the character of our industries, 
and I was but discharging an obligation which I could not 
ignore. 

I have referred to the fact that I was not at the outset 
acquainted in textile circles and with textile conditions, and 
had not had access to textile literature. My attention having 
from the first been directed abroad, it was not until I sent 
out a circular in 1K94 to <ill industrial and art schools in 
the country that I learned of the existence of the Philadel- 
phia Textile School. Unconsciously in seeking to develop 
a textile school out of a museum I was working in the exact 
line of the development of the Philadelphia School, which 
was evolved out of an Industrial Art Museum. 

Early in the movement here gentlemen who were more 
or less familiar with what had been done at home and abroad 
for textile education or who had already given thought 
and work to the subject were disclosed. President Cum- 
nock had early been interested in the work of the Lowell 
School of Applied Design at Boston, and he staunchly sup- 
ported the Textile School proposition before the Middlesex 
Mechanics Association, as did Miss Helen Whittier and 
Mrs. George F. Richardson, who were members of the 
committee appointed to consider it. 

The earliest to appreciate the value of such a school was 
Charles L. Hildreth, Esq., superintendent of the Lowell 
Machine Shop. When in the school board he provided in 
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the construction of the Green Grammar School, for drawing 
and lecture rooms, and had the basement fitted for the 
installation of a textile machinery plant. 

An article in the Quarterly Magazine of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers in 1892 by Trustee 
Franklin W. Hobbs, Assistant Treasurer of the Arlington 
Mills, who had had the advantage of the great Textile 
School at Crefeld, Germany, was a most valuable contri- 
bution to the movement, setting forth clearly the necessities 
for textile education and the line of effective work to secure 
it. Edward W. Thomas, Esq., Agent of the Tremont and 
Suffolk Mills, was early appreciative of the importance of 
such a school, and as President of the New England Cotton 
Manufacturers' Association directed the attention of that 
organization to textile education, securing valuable papers 
by Edward W. Atkinson, Esq., C. J. H. Woodbury, Esq., 
Secretary, and others, and discussion thereof. Thomas 
Walsh, Esq., Superintendent of the Hamilton Print Works, 
was a .member of the earliest self-appointed committees 
that frequently conferred in working up the details for 
an organization and who has since rendered such valuable 
service in the establishment and development of the chem- 
istry and dyeing department. S. N. I). North, Esq., 
Secretary of the National Association of Wool Manufac- 
tures, and Henry G. Kittredge, Esq., Editor of the Textile 
World, whose knowledge of textile fibres, textile literature, 
etc., makes him one of the highest authorities, have been 
staunch friends and workers for the Lowell school, and 
finally each trustee serving, as most are, on sub-committees 
for respective departments, has given time and experience 
to specialties with which they are familiar, the value of 
which service can not be estimated in dollars. 

At the present time the equipment of the school is 
sufficiently complete to convert raw cotton or wool into 
the finished fabric without leaving the school; and to accom- 
plish this there are four regular courses, viz: Cotton 
or Wool Manufacturing; Designing, Chemistry, and Dyeing. 

Each of these courses covers three years and includes 
whatever allied subject is necessary to make the course 
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broad and strong. The scope of the work is so, much 
broader than any other school of a similar character that 
except for the first year or two there has been no' guide 
in laying down the detail of the several courses. A care- 
ful study of the needs of the manufacturing world, together 
with the ways and means of accomplishing the same, have 
at least given the Lowell Textile School an exceptionally 
strong equipment. 

The Faculty of the school is constantly on the alert to 
apply whatever laws of natural science may have direct 
bearing on the work of the school, and although they have 
accomplished much thus far find an ever broadening field 
ahe«id. 

Theories are not lacking; but the means of putting these 
into practical operation are after all very limited, and this 
field, it is to be hoped, will soon be well taken care of by 
the school. 
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HISTORY OF THE TEN HOURS MOVEMENT, 



CHARLES COWLKY, LL.D. 



The movement for a shorter working-day was initiated 
by Robert Owen at New Lanark, Scotland, in the year 1800; 
but made little progress until the close of the long European 
wars in 1815, the year of the fall of Napoleon. Then it was 
that the ship-carpenters and caulkers of New York and 
other cities on the Atlantic coast, who then worked **from 
sun to sun," began an agitation for a reduction of their 
working-time to ten hours a day. Faint and feeble in its 
beginnings, as the years rolled by, this agitation increased 
in volume and in vigor, though repeatedly apparently sup- 
pressed, and finally achieved a triumph which was attended 
with important and widespread results. 

In 1826 Edward Everett began his political career, being 
elected to Congress from the Lowell district, as the Inde- 
pendent Workingmen's Candidate, with the aid of many 
Whigs who disliked the Whig nominee. In each of the four 
following elections, Everett was elected as the Whig \y^ 
candidate. Without declaring for any specific statutory 
measure, he continued in popular lectures to avow his deep 
sympathy for the workingmen. Dr. Channing and many 
others followed his example. 

On October r», 18.^0, Everett observed, in addressing the 
Charlestown Lyceum, **that the Workingmen's Party, how- 
ever organized, must subsist in every civilized country to 
the end of time." So, twenty-five years later, Rufus Choate 
declared that the Native American party would be perman- 
ent, because the native population largely preponderated 
over the foreign born. Prophecy was clearly not the forte 
of Everett or of Choate. 
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In 1831, the first ten-hours bill was introduced into the 
/British Parliament, and the matter was agitated for 
seventeen years. 

In 1832, the New England Reformer, a journal devoted 
to ten hours and other reforms, appeared in Boston. 

In September of that year, a convention of delegates 
from farmers, mechanics, and other workingmen of Maine, 
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New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, including several able men, met in Boston, and 
urged the adoption of various reforms, one of which was 
the ten-hours system. 

In 1833, two very able men declared against the ten- 
hours bill, who in later years rendered inestimable service 
to the cause — Thomas B. Macaulay in England, and Robert 
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Rantoul in Massachusetts. Standing as a candidate for 
Leeds in the first reformed Parliament, against Michael 
T. Sadler, the Factory Reformer, Macaulay told the elec- 
tors that the ten-hours bill was a "quack medicine." 
Rantoul published an article in opposition to this measure, 
which has been republished in his Memoirs as if it em- 
bodied his mature views. The antagonism of such men 
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as these was a serious obstacle. But they were honorable 
men, and when they learned that they were in the wrong, 
they frankly said so, and came out boldly for the right. 

In 1834, a general trades-union was formed in Boston, 
which, on July 4th, had a procession with two thousand 
men in line, an oration by Frederick Robinson, a Charles- 
town lawyer, (father of the governor of that name), and 
a dinner in Faneuil Hall. The oration was given on Fort \/ 
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s^ Hill in the open air, because twenty-two churches were 
refused, one after another, to the committee of arrange- 
ments. But the movement which won the advocacy of such 
a lawyer as Robinson soon found advocates in the medical 
profession, and in the pulpit. Orestes A. Brownson, who 
passed through several Protestant denominations to find 
a home at last in the Roman Catholic Church, was among 
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the earliest and ablest of those, who alike in the pulpit, 
on the platform, and through the press, gave this move- 
ment their hearty support. 

In 1835, the city authorities of Boston refused the use 
of a hall for an evening meeting to discuss ten hours. But 
in May of that year a general strike for the ten-hours system 
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took place in Philadelphia and several other cities, which, 
though it failed of its immediate purpose, presaged ulti- 
mate success. 

In December, 1835, the journeymen house-carpenters of 
Boston met and resolved to do all in their power to reduce 
the hours of labor to ten hours a day ; in 1836 they struck, 
though unsuccessfully, for the ten-hours system. The 
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same result attended similar strikes then made in other 
places. Still, the agitation made headway. 

In 1836 the famous English lady, Mrs. Norton, published 
*'A Voice from the Factories," which was widely read on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

On April 10, 1840, the ten-hours system was introduced 
in all the establishments under the Federal Government, 
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and the example of the United States was speedily followed 
by private establishments in many trades. From the larger 
cities on the seaboard the agitation now extended to the 
inland manufacturing towns, and a series of philanthropic 
movements signalized the following years. 

In 1842 the hours of labor for children under twelve 
years of age, employed in the factories, were limited to 
ten a day by law ; but for want of officers to see that the 
law was enforced, it was continually evaded. 
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In 1843 the Legislature received a petition from many 
Lowell factory girls for a ten-hours law, but did nothing. 

In 1844 the ten-hours system was adopted by most of the 
ship-building trades in Massachusetts, and these were soon 
followed by other trades. In that year (1844) John G. 
Whittier edited the Middlesex Standard, a weekly journal 
published in Lowell, devpted to literature, the Liberty 
Party, and the elevation of labor. In that journal, on 
October 24th, he declared, "Both classes, the employed 
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and the employers, would be benefitted in the end by the 
general adoption of the ten-hours system." And he never 
swerved from that opinion. 

About this time Charles Sumner delivered his lecture on 
Charles Louis Fourier, and the Fourier form of socialism. 
At first Sumner declared for ten hours, but in 1873 he made 
a speech for eight hours, which was only a fuller development 
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of the sympathies and sentiments of his whole adult life. 
No mention, however, of this lecture on Fourier, which he 
delivered in Newburyport, nor of the speech for eight hours, 
which he delivered at Smith's, in Boston, is made by Pierce, 
or Story, or any other of his biographers. 

In 1844 Engle's notable work on the ** Condition of the 
Working Classes" appeared, giving a new impetus to ten 
hours. 
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In June, 1845, a great mass meeting was held at Pitta- 
burg, Pennsylvania, in favor of ten hours, which was 
followed by an extensive strike. 

On the Fourth of July, 1845, a great mass meeting of 
workingmen was held at Montvale in Woburn, at which 
Charles A. Dana, Horace Seaver, A. J. Wright, Albert 
Brisbane, Sarah J. Baglcy, and other able men and able 
women advocated ten hours and other labor reforms. The 
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present writer, then a Montvale boy, was present at that 
meeting, and there became indoctrinated, so to speak, with 
Labor Reform. He was also one of the few survivors, who, 
fifty years later, were banquetted in Boston in memory of 
that meeting. 

In this year (1845) petitions were received by the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature from more than two thousand factory 
operatives in Lowell and Fall River for ten hours, and 
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referred to and beard by a committee, which made an 
extensive report thereon. (House Document, No. SO.) 
The report, as was expected, was adverse to this reform; 
but the discussions which it stimulated greatly helped the 
cause. 

Twice during this year, 1845, the famous Robert Owen 
visited New York, Boston, Lowell, and other American 
cities, in advocacy of the cause, of which he was the 
father. 
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In October, 1845, the New England Workingmen's Asso- 
ciation, which had been organized at Boston in the pre- 
ceding March, met at Lowell and passed resolutions of 
sympathy and encouragement for the strikers at Pitts- 
burg. 

In 1845-46 the Voice of Industry, previously and subse- 
quently published in other cities, was issued from Lowell, 
by W. F. Young. 
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On May 22, 1846, Macaulay made his great speech for 
the ten-hours bill in the House of Commons. It was, 
of course, reported in Hansard's D/ebates, and in the London 
Times; but the best report of it is that which was revised 
by himself.* If the Illinois judges who sat in the case 
of Ritchie v. the People had read this speech, they would 
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have seen that their objections to the ten-hours law had 
been anticipated by Lord Macaulay fifty years before.f 

On May 1, 1848, the ten-hours act took effect in Great 
Britain. Professor Blaikie says, "The operation of the 
act has proved most satisfactory, and many who at first 



* Lord Macau1ay'8 Speeches, Looifinans, Green dc Co. 
t 155 IlliiiuU RciK>rt8, 98. 
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were most vehement opponents, afterwards came to ac- 
knowledge the magnitude of the improvement." One 
effect of that act was to stimulate the hopes and efforts 
of workingmen in the United States, and also in France 
and Germany. 

In 1850 the Coalition between the Democrats and Free 
Soilers of Massachusetts was greatly helped to power by 
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the agitation for ten hours. Robert Rantoul (for the re- ^ 
mainder of Daniel Webster's term) and Charles Sumner 
(for the succeeding term) were elected to the Senate at 
Washington, and George S. Boutwell was elected Governor. 
In November, 1851, the same Robert Rantoul, whose 
biographer reports as against the movement, made able 
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speeches in the Lowell City Hall in favor of ten hours. 
In 18S0 the Legislature received numerous petitions for 
a ten-hours law, and a majority of the committee to whom 
they were referred, reported in favor of an eleven hour 
law to take effect September 1, 18S0, and a ten-hours law to 
take effect July 1, 18S1. (House Doc. 153.) But the bill 
was defeated. The same result attended the petitions to 
the Legislature of 1852. (House Doc. 185.) 
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In September, 1852, a State Convention of the Ten-Hours 
Men of Massachusetts was held in Boston, the proceedings 
of which were widely published in newspapers as well as 
in pamphlet form. On September 21, 1853, the eleven- 
hours system was adopted in Lowell, Fall River, and Law- 
rence, not by legal enactment, but by the action of the 
managers of the mills, taken in consequence of the pressure 
of the agitation for the ten-hours bill. (Cowley's History 
of Lowell, p. 149.) 

Having obtained this reduction to eleven hours without 
statutory coercion, the operatives hoped for a further re- 
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(liiction to ten hours (the ten-hours system having become 
general in other branches of industry) also without statu- 
tory coercion ; but their minds were occupied for a dozen 
years by momentous questions in national affairs, and the 
ten-hour cause languished until the close of the civil war. 
But even while the war was still going on, the Legisla- 
ture of 1865 passed a resolve, introduced by Mr. Edward 
H. Rogers of Chelsea, providing for the appointment of 
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an unpaid commission of five members, "to collect infor- 
mation and statistics in regard to the hours of labor, and 
the condition and prospects of the industrial classes." 
Governor Andrew appointed on this commission William 
P. Tilden, Henry I. Bowditch, F. B. Sanborn, Elizur 
Wright, and George H. Snelling; and their report, made 
in 1866, marks an epoch in the progress of our cause. 
(House Doc. 98.) 

No sooner was "all quiet upon the Potomac," than the 
ten-hours agitation was revived on the Merrimac. Within 
three months after the great surrender of General Robert 
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£. Lee at Appomattox, the Cotton Spinners' Association 
of Lawrence called a convention of delegates from all 
classes of factory operatives, the outcome of which was 
the organization of the Ten-Hours Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, which held its first meeting about August 1, 1865. It 
was on that day that the Pacific Mills were visited by 
General U. S. Grant, a man of great pugnacity and per- 
tinacity, but there were men in that association, who in 
pugnacity and pertinacity, were fully equal to the hero of 
Appomattox. 

Fall River followed the example of Lawrence, but I 
have not the date of the formation of her Ten-Hours 
Amalgamated Association, which, however, was in suc- 
cessful operation in the fall of the year 1865. Meetings 
of those associations, which were necessarily secret, were 
held weekly, public meetings less frequently. Circulars, 
petitions and addresses were circulated, and much good 
missionary work was done, particularly by the men of 
Lawrence. 

Early in 1866, the Legislature received numerous peti- 
tions for a ten-hour law from • Lawrence, Fall River and 
Lowell, and another unpaid commission of three members 
was appointed by Governor Bullock, consisting of Amasa 
Walker, William Hyde and Edward H. Rogers, whose 
reports were made in 1867. (House Doc. 44.) 

On October 28, 186S, Robert Bower, Thomas Ridgway, 
James Holdsworth, and Patrick Mullen, all of Lawrence, 
held a meeting in Jackson hall, Lowell, for the purpose of 
renewing the agitation for the ten-hours law in that city. 
They, themselves, paid for the use of the hall and for the 
posters which announced the meeting, which was addressed 
by each of them, as well as by three Lowell gentlemen. 
From that time until the ten-hours law was passed, Lowell 
men continued to do something on this line, but not much 
for the next three years. 

In 1868, Congress passed the eight-hours law for persons 
in the employ of the United States; in 1869, the Massachu- 
setts Bureau of Statistics of Labor was established, and 
thereby the movement for ten hours in manufacturing estab- 
lishments was greatly aided. 
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In 1869, there were hearings before legislative committees 
on two petitions — one for an act to incorporate the Grand 
Lodge of the Knights of St. Crispin; the other for the ten- 
hours law; on both the committee reported leave to withdraw. 

In consequence of this refusal of the Legislature to incor- 
porate the Grand Lodge of the Order of Knights of St. Cris- 
pin, the men employed in the boot and shoe manufactures, 
of which that Order was composed, called a State Convention 
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at Worcester for the purpose of organizing a Labor Reform 
Party, and invited workingmen, irrespective of the particular 
branches of industry in which they were engaged, to send 
delegates to that convention. Prior to this time there had 
been little if any co-operation between the men engaged in 
textile industries and those engaged in the manufacture of 
boots and shoes. But it happened to the writer of this 
article to be president of the Ten-Hours League of Lowell 
and also counsel for the Grand Lodge of Knights of St. Cris- 
pin, and at his suggestion delegates were sent from Lowell 
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to that convention. Mr. Robert Bower, then president of 
the Ten-Hours League of Lawrence, also attended the con- 
vention, with other members of that league, and served as 
its temporary president. The convention adopted a plat- 
form which included the ten-hours law for textile manufact- 
ures, the right of incorporation for trades-unions, and other 
measures of reform; and from that time the workers upon 
leather acted in perfect accord with the workers in cotton 
and wool. In consequence of the pressure which was then 
brought to bear upon Republicans and Democrats, the legis- 
lature of 1870 passed an act incorporating the Grand Lodge 
of Knights of St. Crispin, which was sustained by the 
Supreme Judicial Court in Snow v, Wheeler (113 Mass., 179). 

The present writer argued that case for the plaintiff, and 
Judge P. E. Aldrich for the defendants.* The opinion of 
the court in that case established upon solid foundations the 
legality of trades-unions in Massachusetts. 

Although the legislature of 1870 passed the Crispin charter, 
it refused to pass the ten-hours bill. Although it passed the 
House by 133 to 67, it was defeated in the Senate. 

In 1871, 1873 and 1873, the ten-hours bill passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate. In the next year, 
came victory. The ten-hours* bill passed both branches 
of the legislature, and was approved by Governor Talbot. 
It is Chapter 221 of the acts of 1874, and its constitution- 
ality was established by the decision of the Supreme 
Judicial Court in Commonwealth v. Hamilton Manufacturing 
Company, (120 Mass., 383.) 

How great has been the change in public opinion within 
thirty years I Then few favored the incorporation of trades 
unions or the ten-hours law. Now, the pope, the kaiser, 
the princes of the church, the princes of the world, all 
favor the right of association and the incorporation of 
associations of workingmen, and the beneficent effects of 
the ten-hours law are conccedcd by all. To me, and to 
every man and to every women who assisted in procuring 
the enactment and enforcement of the ten-hour's law, when- 

* See Gunton*s Social Economist fur July, 1895, p. 131. 
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ever we meet women and children on their way to or from 
the factories of Lowell, Lawrence, or Fall River, it is 
gratifying to remember that we participated in the move- 
ment which has taken one whole hour from their working 
day, and added one whole hour to the time allowed them 
daily for rest and culture and the comforts of domestic 
life. The condition of our factory operatives is destined 
to further improvement. Other reforms remain to be 
effected to enable the men and women in our mills to 
fight under better conditions the strenuous battle of life.* 
To such men as Lord Macaulay, the seventh Karl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Beaconsfield, Robert Owen, Richard 
Oastlcr, M. T. Sadler, and others, high and low, who won 
this beneficent reform in Great Britain, and to the men of 
Mas5>achusetts who, in spite of persecution and proscrip- 
tion, fought for and finally won this great boon here, the 
working people, nay, all the people of the old Bay State 
owe everlasting^ gratitude. But how few of them ever re- 
ceived the rccitgnition which they so richly deserved? If a 
statue of N. P. Banks is to be erected on the State House 
Grounds, it is in honor of the General, the Speaker, or 
the Governor, rather than the advocate of the ten-hours 
law, and the eight-hours law, and Banks was but one of 
many who gave their best services to the cause. Truly, 
••Republics are ungrateful." 



* 8(vStimM>fi*K Labor f^ei^Ulation in the United States, McNeiU's Labor Moremcnt, 
Gnnttm'n Soctat Rcnnomhit fnr Jane, 1W3, p. 43(M33: and the reports of the Barean of 
Statistics of Labor. 
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Tmpotlatit 



. . Co Olage Earners 

X X X X 

"Not what a man EARNS, but what be SAVES, 
will give bitn a Competency." f f 

PLAN to Bare a certain part of your wage* 
REGULARLY, and deposit in the T f 

Sapitifls Department 

Craders national Bank 

LOWELL, MASS. 

Interest Begins Atontbly, 

Rate , . . ^t Per . , 
Per Annum ^^ Cent 

Compounded January 1st >* ''July 1st, 



FOREIGN DRAFTS 

OomI Aajrwhcre, 
At Market Rates. 



Separate and Attractive 

Quarters 
for Women Depoeitort. 



DEPOSIT BOXES 

IS Pw Year. 
COUPON ROOMS. 



«^^ «^^ «^^ «^^ 

CHAS. J. QLIDDBN, Pres't. WM. P. HILLS, Vice-Pres't. 

FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, Cft^hler. 
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This bank was organized July 1st, 1892. Its promoters 
were stirring business men of recognized ability and 
financial strength. 

The policy of the bank from the start has been to 
combine approved and progressive business methods with 
conservative and safe banking principles. This policy has 




TUB TRADBRS NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 



proved both popular and profitable, in that, commencing 
with a total deposit of fifty thousand dollars, and no sur- 
plus, the bank showed June 1st, 1900, in less than eight 
years, a total deposit of over two and one-half millions of 
dollars, and a surplus in excess of its capital of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars. 

To accommodate increasing business the bank enlarged 
its quarters during the year 1899, and now occupies over 
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7000 sq. ft. of floor space, all on the street floor. This en- 
largement made room for a separate department for the 
accommodation of its lady patrons, with complete banking 
facilities, including reception, correspondence, reading and 
toilet rooms in charge of a lady attendant. 

The interior of the bank has an air of spaciousness to- 
gether with dignified elegance, and homelike convenience, 
and is certainly a credit to the city. 

The bank issues drafts direct upon its correspondents 
in London, Paris, Berlin and Stockholm, payable in all 
parts of the world. It has deposit vaults, with private 
coupon rooms for box holders. 

An important feature is the Savings Department of this 
bank, referred to in its advertisement on page 262. 



CompUmentM of 

MACK & DEMPSEY, 

Proprietor* ami Managers cf 

THE SAVOY THEATRE, 

The Leading 
Family PiayeHouMC of Lowell 

Nothing but High • Class VamieviHe. 



McDonald bros., 

Dealers in 

Boots, Shoes and Gents' 
Furnishings* 

Meatt and Provliioni, Staple and Fancy Gronriei. 
129 to 137 FLETCHER STREET, 

LOWELL. MASS. 



JAMES MEEK, 

Wholesale aod Retail Dealer In 

HAY, GRAIN and FEED. 

Grist Grindinff, a Specialty. All Kinds 
oC Poultry Foud. 

Mill and BeTator, Foot of Anne Street, 



LOWELL, MASS. 
TCLCPHONK CONNCCTION. 
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ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER, 



The LowellElectric Light Corp. 

OFFICE, 28 BRIDGE STREET. 



INCANDESCENT LIGHTSi 

11 cents per 1000 watts. The Company furnishes any 
size lamps customer may want free of charge. 

ALTERNATING ENCLOSED ARCi 

A new lamp that runs on a meter, the customers paying 
for the current used. Rate, 8 cents per hour for the 
first fifty hours each light burns per month; all other 
hours at 4 cents per hour, with 20 per cent discount on 
total arc light bill. The company will wire these arcs 
free of charge. 

POWERi 

10 cents per 1000 watts, with discount from 5 per cent to 
56 per cent on monthly bills. Special prices to large 
consumers. 

ELECTRIC FAN MOTORSi 

$9.75, with cord and plug. We sell the Emerson Fan, 
that will run on a smaller amount of current than any 
alternating fan made. 

ELECTRIC HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUSi 

We have made arrangements with the Simplex Electrical 
Company to handle all their heating and cooking utensils. 
We have the same on exhibition in show windows, 28 
Bridge Street. Anyone calling at our office will see 
many things that will interest them in this line. 

THE LOWELL ELECq^RIC LIGHT CORP. 

Telephone 475. 
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I.OWKLT. KI.F.CTRIC LinitT CORP. OPPICB AND PLANT. 
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Furniture, Carpets, Ranges, &c. 

HOUSExFURNISHING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
13S to 14S OhelrTntdfoi-d Street, 



G. C BROCK & CO. 

Registered Druggists, 

UNCOLN SQUARE. 

No. 278 Chelmsford Street, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

COTTAGES. TENEMENTS. STORES 
AND ROOMS TO LET. 



R M. WRIGHT, 

289 Chelmtford. cor. Liberty Street. 

Lincoln Square. 

LOWBLL, . - MASS. 

• W. C. Hamblelt, Prat. S. B. Puffisr, Tr«t. 

CRITERION KNITTINQ CO., 

Manufacturers of All Kinds of 

Jersey and Spring ^ Needle 
Underwear* 

220 Tanner St., Lowell, Mass. 

Jambs Talcott, Sellinir Airent, 108 and 
no Franklin Street, New York. 



LINCOLN SQUARE GROCERY 

CHAS. H. SNOWMAN. Pro^ 
Dealer In 

Fine Groceries. Flour, Teas and 
Coffees* 

BUTTER AND BOOS A SPECIALTY. 

Terms Cash. ^_. ^. . , . ^ 

Prompt Delivery. 291 Chelmsford St 

ALL LOVERS OP GOOD 

Home-Made Bread and Pastry 

Should Trade With 

W. A. SHIPLBY, 

The Lincoln Square Baker. Con^ 
fectioner and Stationer. 

Our Chocolates and Bon Bona are Immense. 

WILLIAM R WARD, 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR. 

Dams, Bridges. Pile Driving. Grade 

Crossings. Viaducts. Sewers. 

Reservoirs. 8rc«. 8rc« 



Constantly on hand for Sale or to Let, 
Derrkks, Engines, Pile Drlvt ~ 



Steam Drills, Concrete Machines,: 



Pumue, 
»ws,«fcc 



84 rUddlesex St., Lowell, flass. 




i 
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P. DEMPSEY & CO., 



CBORGfi C DEMPSEY. 
P. KEYES. Jr. 



CtTABUSHCO fS4«. 



Importers, 

Rectifiers 

AND 

Wholesale 
Liquor Dealers. 



B. M. TocKB. 



Pbbcy Parkbb. 



TUCKE & PARKER, 
Electrical Contractors, 

MIDDLE STREET, 

Tekpbooe CoooecUoo. LOWELL, MASS. 



KASTKKN A01£NTS POK 

Sierra Madre Fruit and Wine Co., 

SIERRA MADRK, CAL. 



Mayf air * 

Whiskies 



Maryland and Kentucky Whiskey Sold 
in Bond or TaX'^Paid. 



383 riARKET ST., 

LOWELL, MASS. 



L S, KIMBALL, 

Mabulacturer ^ 

LOOM LEATHER PICKERS. 

Milt Crayons, Sccund-Hand Card 
Clothinv apd Scrap I.ealhur. 

27 SbatlMck St. 24S Market St. 



W. R I. HAYES' 

Old Hundred 

CIGARS. 



THE BOSTON FISH MARKET 

WM. Mcdonald, Prop. 

Wholesate and Retail Dealer* In 

Fresh and Salt Water Fish, 

Oysters, Clams and LolMters a Specialty. 
All orders promptly delirered. 

No. fiO GORHAM STREET. 

Telephone 853-4. 



LABOR LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 



PUBLIC STATUTES OF 1882. 

ChAPTICR 11. — EXKMPTION FkOM TAXATION. 

Section 5 (;is uineiKUMl by chapter 169, acts of 1885 and 
chapter 220, acts of 1894). The following property and 
polls shall be exempted from taxation: 

* ♦ ♦ * 

Sixth, The wearing apparel and farming utensils of 
every person; his household furniture not exceeding one 
thousand dollars in value; and the necessary tools not ex- 
ceeding three hundred dollars in value of a mechanic. 

* * * * 

Tenth, The property, to the amount of five hundred 
dollars, of a widow or unmarried woman above the age of 
twenty-one years, of any person above the age of seventy- 
five years, and of a minor whose father is deceased, 
whether such property be owned by such person separately, 
or jointly or as tenant in common with another or others. 
Provided^ That the whole estate real and personal of such 
person does not exceed in value the sum of one thousand 
dollars exclusive of property otherwise exempted under 
the provisions of this section; And provided ^ further^ That 
no property shall be so exempted which in the judgment 
of the assessors has been conveyed to such person for the 
purpose of evading taxation. * * * 

Eleventh, Mules, horses, and neat cattle, less than one 
year old; and swine and sheep less than six months old; 
and domestic fowls not exceeding fifteen dollars in value. 
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Chapiter 16 — Contractor's Bond — Security For Wages 
OF Employees on Pubuc Works. 

Sec. 64. When public building's or other public works 
upon which liens might attach for labor or materials, 
if they belonged to private persons, are about to be con- 
structed or repaired for the Commonwealth by contract, 
the officers or agents contracting in behalf of the Common- 
wealth shall obtain sufficient security, by bond or other- 
wise, for payment by the contractor and by all subcon- 
tractors for all labor performed or furnished and for all 
materials used in such construction or repair. 

Chapter 28. — Payment of Wages. 

Sec. 12. Cities shall, at intervals not exceeding seven 
days, pay all laborers who are employed by them at a rate 
of wages not exceeding two dollars a day, if such payment 
is demanded. 

Chapter 31. — Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 

Sec. 13. A chief appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the council, and a first clerk ap- 
pointed by the chief, shall constitute a bureau of statistics 
of labor; * * 

The bureau shall collect, assort, arrange, and present 
in annual reports to the general court, on or before the 
first day of March in each year, statistical details relating 
to all departments of labor in the Commonwealth, especially 
in relation to the commercial, industrial, social, educational, 
and sanitary condition of the laboring classes, and to the 
permanent prosperity of the productive industry of the 
Commonwealth. 

Sec. 14. The bureau shall have power to send for persons 
and papers, and to examine witnesses under oath; and such 
witnesses shall be summoned in the same manner and be 
paid the same fees as witnesses before the higher courts of 
the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 16. The chief of said bureau may employ such 
assistants and incur such expense, not exceeding five 
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thousand dollars in each year, as may be necessary in the 
dischargee of the official duties of said bureau. * * * 

Chapter 44 — Use of Tools and Cooking To Be Taught 
IN PuBuc Schools. 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 69, acts of 1884, and by 
chapter 320, acts of 1894). * * the use of tools, and 
cookinj^, shall be taught, * * in all the public schools 
in which the school committee deem it expedient. 

Chaptick 86 — Aliicn Contract Laiior. 

Sec. 12. Every corporation which brings into this Com- 
monwealth any person not having a settlement therein, or 
by whose means or at whose instigation any such person 
is so brought, for the purpose of performing labor for 
such corporation, shall give a bond to the Commonwealth, 
to be delivered to the state board [of health, lunacy and 
charity] in the sum of three hundred dollars, conditioned 
that neither such person nor any one legally dependent 
on him for support, shall within two years become a city, 
town, or state charge. 

Chapter 100. — Sale of Liquor to Employees. 

Sec. 25. The ♦ * * employer of a person who has 
or may hereafter have the habit of drinking spirituous or 
intoxicating liquor to excess, may give notice in writing, 
signed by him or her, to any person, requesting him not 
to sell or deliver such liquor to the person having such 
habit. If the person so notified at any time within twelve 
months thereafter sells or delivers any such liquor to the 
person having such habit, or permits such person to loiter 
on his premises, the person giving the notice may, in an 
action of tort, recover of the person notified such sura, not 
less than one hundred nor more than five hundred dollars, 
as may be sssessed as damages: Provided^ That an em- 
ployer giving such notice shall not recover unless he is 
injured in his person or property. * * * 
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W. E HATCH, 


NOEL TRAVERSY & CO^ 


Mauufaciurer of 

Doors, - Sash, - Blinds, 

Window Frames and All Kindt of 
House Finish* 

Jobbing Promptly D<»iic to Order. 


Dealers in 

Ales, Wines and Liquors. 

Bstx'ti Stock and Junes' Ale*. 


SHOP. WAMESIT MILLS. 


Na 36& MIDDLESEX STREET, 


Dutton Street. LOWELL, MASS. 

TKkK^HONr. 


ijOWaj., MASS. 


SHANAHAN & CO., 


C R HATCH 8r CO., 


Choice Brands of 

Ales, Wines, Liquors, 


Paper Box IVIanufacturers 


AND CIGARS. 


AND PRINTERS, 


237 / 243 Adams Street. 


No. 76 Church Street, 


LOWKI-L, MASS. 


LOWELL, MASS. 


M. DONOVAN & CO., 


GEORGE FAIRBURN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


OCALCR IN 


and Wlhik>sale Dealers in 


Qroceries, - Provisions, 


Foreign and Domestic Fruits 

AND PRODUCE. 


Country Produce, Fish and Game. 

QUINCY MARKET. • . M7 Mcrrbsack Sfraei 

MERRIMACK SQUARE MARKET. 


211 Market Street. Lowell. Mass. 


20 Merrisisck Street. 


TcicpHONC aeo-2. 


Telephone Connection. Lowell, Mass. 



J. C. BENNETT, 

Our Stock ConslstH of 

Builders' Hardware, Paints. Oils, 
Varnish, Putty, Glass, 
Etc.. Etc 

It is a saying, all over town, that if there 
is auythln»r that you wi^h lor and cannitt 
find, ifuto J.C. liENNETT, and you arc 
pretty sure to ffet It. 

No. 269 DUTTON STREET. 

Telephone Connection. LOWELL. 



a p. KNOWLTON. 
Piano and Furniture Mover, 

IN AND OUT OP TOWN. 

Pianos and Furniture Paclced for Ship- 
ping. Piano Boxes Bought and Sold. Stor- 
age furnished. Prices reasonable fiir good 
work. Ex |)er ienced men only em ployed . 



SAFE MOVINO. 



TELEPHONE. 



Office, 14 PreMott Street. 
Residence, 22 Eighteenth Street. 

STAND. HARKBT STREET. LOWELL. 
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Chapter 102. — Inspection of Steam Engines and Boilers. 

Sec. 49. The fire commissioners of the city of Boston, 
the mayor and aldermen of any other city, or the select- 
men of a town, or any person by them authorized, may, 
after notice to the parties interested, examine any steam 
engine or steam boiler therein, whether fixed or portable; 
and for that purpose may enter any house, shop, or build- 



^,^ '-. ' r-. )CV:^ ¥ :-''^^ j?r tc: 




DONOVAN BUILDING, TOWBRS CORNER. 

ing; and if upon such examination it appears probable 
that the use of such engine or boiler is unsafe, they may 
issue a temporary order to suspend such use; and if after 
giving the parties interested, so far as known, an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, they adjudge such engine or boiler 
unsafe or defective or unfit to be used, they may pass a 
permanent order prohibiting the use thereof until it is 
rendered safe. If, after notice to the owner or person 
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having charge thereof, such engine or boiler is used con- 
trary to either of such orders, it shall be deemed a com- 
mon nuisance, without any other proof thereof than its 
use. 

Sec. 50. The fire commissioners, mayor and aldermen, 
and selectmen, may abate and remove a steam engine or 
steam boiler erected or used contrary to the provisions of 
the preceding section in the same manner as boards of 
health may remove nuisances, under sections twenty-one, 
twenty-two, and twenty-three of chapter eighty. 

Sec. 51. No person shall manufacture, set up, use, or 
cause to be used, a steam boiler, unless it is provided with 
a fusible safety-plug made of lead or some other equally 
fusible material, and of a diameter of not less than one- 
half an inch, placed in the roof of the fire-box, when a 
fire-box is used, and in all cases in a part of the boiler 
fully exposed to the action of the fire, and as near the 
top of the water line as any part of the fire surface of the 
boiler; and for this purpose Ashcroft's "protected safety 
fusible plug" may be used. 

Sec. 52. Whoever without just and proper cause removes 
from a boiler the safety-plug thereof, or substitutes there- 
for any material more capable of resisting the action of 
the fire than the plug so removed, shall be punished by 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 53. Whoever manufactures, sets up, or knowingly 
uses or causes to be used for six consecutive days a steam 
boiler unprovided with a safety fusible plug as described 
in section fifty-one, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
one thousand dollars. 

[Note. The above act so far as it affects the city of 
Boston is repealed by chapter 419, acts of 1892.] 

Chapter 106. — Co-opekativk Associations. 

Sec. 9. For the purpose of co-operation in carrying on 
any business authorized in the two preceding sections [any 
mechanical, mining or manufacturing business except that 
of distilling or manufacturing intoxicating liquors, cutting, 
storing and selling ice, carrying on any agricultural, horti- 
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cultural or quarrying business, printing and publishing 
newspapers, periodicals, books or engravings] and of co- 
operative trade, seven or more persons may associate them- 
selves, with a capital of not less than one thousand nor 
more than one hundred thousand dollars. 

Sec. 72. Every corporation organized for the purpose 
set forth in section nine shall distribute its profits or 
earnings among its workmen, purchasers, and stock- 
holders, at such times and in such manner as shall be 
prescribed by its by-laws, and as often at least as once in 
twelve months; but no distribution shall be made until at 
least ten per cent of the net profits has been appropriated 
for a contingent or sinking fund, until there has accumulated 
a sum equal to thirty per cent in excess of its capital stock. 

Sec. 73. No person shall hold shares in any co-operative 
association to an amount exceeding one thousand dollars at 
their par value, nor shall any stockholder be entitled to more 
than one vote upon any subject. 

CiiAPiKR 106. — Corporations — LiAmurv or Stockhgldkrs 

FOR DlCBTS DUK EmPI.OYKICS. 

Sec. 61. The members or stockholders in any corpora- 
tion which is subject to this chapter shall be jointly and 
severally liable for its debts or contracts in the following 
cases, and not otherwise: — 

* * * * 

Fourth, For all sums of money due to operatives for 
services rendered within six months before demand made 
upon the corporation, and its neglect or refusal to make 
payment. 



Chapter 112. — Suits For Wages — Railroad Employees, (a) 

Sec. 143. A person to whom a debt is due for labor 
performed or for materials furnished and actually used in 
constructing a railroad under a contract with a person 
other than the owner thereof, having authority from or 
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rightfully acting for such owner in furnishing such labor 
or materials, shall have a right of action against such 
owner to recover such debt with costs, * * 

Sec. 145. No such person shall have such right of action 
for labor performed, unless, within thirty days after ceas- 
ing to perform it, he files in the office of the clerk of a city 
or town in which any of said labor was performed a written 
statement, under his oath, of the amount of the debt so 
due him, and of the name of the person or persons for 
whom and by whose employment the labor was performed. 
Such right of action shall not be lost by a mistake in stat- 
ing the amount due; but the claimant shall not recover as 
damages a larger amount than is named in said statement 
as due him, with interest thereon. 

Sec. 147. No such action shall be maintained, unless 
commenced within sixty days after the plaintiff ceased to 
perform such labor or to furnish such materials. 

Chapter 112. — Color-blindness of. Railroad Employees. 

Sec. 179 (as amended by chapter 125, acts of 1883). No 
railroad corporation shall employ or keep in its employment, 
in a position which requires the person employed therein 
to distinguish form or color signals, any person unless he 
has been examined for color-blindness or other defective 
sight by some competent person employed by the corpora- 
tion, and has received a certificate that he is not disqualified 
for such position by color-blindness or other defective 
sight. A railroad corporation shall forfeit one hundred 
dollars for each violation of the provisions of this section. 

Chapter 112 — Railroads — Workingmen's Trains. 

Sec. 183. Every railroad corporation whose railroad runs 
out from Boston shall furnish on each week-day a morning 
train in and an evening train out for distances not exceeding 
fifteen miles, or suitable cars attached to other trains, and 
reaching and leaving Boston at about six o'clock in the 
forenoon and afternoon, or at such hours as may be fixed 
by the board; and for such train shall furnish yearly season 
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tickets at a rate not exceeding' three dollars per mile per 
year good once a day each way for six days in a week, and 
quarterly tickets not exceeding one dollar per quarter per 
mile Provided^ That two hundred or more persons make 
application therefor. 

Chaptkr 112. — LiABiuTv OF Rait.koad Employees For 

Nkoiucnck. 

Sec. 210. When an engineman, fireman, or other agent 
of a railroad corporation is guilty of negligence or care- 
lessness whereby an injury is done to a person or corpor- 
ation, he shall be punished by imprisonment not exceeding- 
twelve months, or by fine not exceeding one thousand 
dollars. 

Sec. 211. Whoever, having the management of or control 
over a railroad train while being used for the common car- 
riage of persons, is guilty of gross carelessness or neglect 
in or in relation to the management or control thereof, 
shall forfeit a sum not exceeding ^wo: thousand dollars, or 
be imprisoned not more than three years. 

Chaptkk 112. — Railroad Companies — When Liable For 
Death of Employes, {ii) 

Sec. 212. — (as amended by chapter 243, acts of 1883). 
* * if an employee of [a railroad] corporation being in 
the exercise of due care is killed under such circumstances 
as would have entitled the deceased to maintain an action 
for damages against such corporation, if death had not 
resulted, the corporation shall be liable in the same manner 
and to the same extent as it would have been if the de- 
ceased had not been an employee. * * 

Chapter 137. — Wages Preferred — in Administration. 

Sec. 1. When the estate of a person deceased is insuffi- 
cient to pay all his debts, it shall, after discharging the 
necessary expenses of his funeral and last sickness and 
the charges of administration, be applied to the payment 
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New 

Franklin 

House 



f^ 



C. E. COLLINS. 

PNOPNirroN. 



Newly RenoTaied, Steam Heat, Fine 

Tabic. Klectrk care |>aM to 

all |MiinU oT the city. 



465x467/469 Middlesex Street, 

Oppoatc Nofllicro Depot. 

LOWELL, ^ ^ ^ MASS. 



JOHN T, BRENNAN 

OKALKR IN 

G>al, Hard and Soft 
Wood. 

YARD, 98 JACKSON STREET. 

All orderti promptly attended to, 

J. J. ©I-AOK, 

Dealer in 

Meats, Vegetables, Groceries' 
and Pish. 

ALL KINDS OF FRUITS, 

BeHt Sirloin Steak 20c. lb. 

licHt Rump Steak 20c lb. 

(*ood Steak 2 poundit fur 25c. 

52 to 58 CONCORD STREET. 



PATRICK H. DALY, 
PROVISION DEALER, 

Na 179 BROADWAY, 

LOVHX.IIASS. 



JOHN CROSS, 

Plain, Fancy and Italian Awn^ 
ings, Tents, Banners, Horse 
and Wagon G>vers . . ' . . . 

No, 209 DUTTON STREET, 

LOWELL. MASS. 



A. A. McNABB 8r CO., 

Fancy ^ Goods ^ and 
Toys, 

213 BROADWAY. 



THE 

JACKSON HOUSE, 

Ale$, Wiae$ aad Liquort, 

JACKSON ST. 
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of his debts in the following* order: — First, Debts entitled 
to a preference under the laws of the United States. 
Second, Public rates, taxes, and excise duties. Third, Wages 
or compensation, to an amount not exceeding one hundred 
dollars, due to a clerk, servant, or operative, for labor 
performed within one year next preceding the death of such 
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deceased person, or for such labor so performed for the 
recovery of payment of which a judgment has been ren- 
dered. * * 

Chapticr 147. — Earnings oi-^ Makkiicd Womkn. 

Sec. 4. All work and labor performed by a married 
woman for a person other than her husband and children 
shall, unless there is an express agreement on her part 
to the contrary, be presumed to be performed on her sep- 
arate account. 
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Chapter 157. — Wages Preferred — Insolvency. 

Sec. 104. In the order for a dividend * * the follow- 
ing claims shall be entitled to priority, and to be first paid 
in full in their order: — 

First, All debts due to the United States, and all debts 
due to taxes assessed by this State, or any county, city, 
or town therein. 

Second, Wages due to an operative, clerk, or servant, to 
an amount not exceeding one hundred dollars, for labor 
performed within one year next preceding the first publica- 
tion of the notice, or for labor for the recovery of payment 
for which a suit commenced within one year after the per- 
formance thereof is pending, or has terminated within one 
year from said first publication. 

• • » • • 

Sec. 105. The estate shall be liable for wages due to an 
operative from another operative who has contracted or 
agreed to do certain specified work for the debtor, to the 
amount of one hundred dollars, for labor actually performed 
on such work within one year next preceding the first pub- 
lication of the notice, and in the division of the estate 
such wages shall hav6 the priority given to wages due to 
operatives under the provisions of the preceding section; 
but all payments under the provision of this section shall be 
charged to the account of the operative who, as principal, 
has contracted or agreed to do the work, and such payments, 
and the liability herein imposed, shall not exceed the 
amount due such principal operative for such work per- 
formed within the time hereinbefore mentioned. * * * 

Chapter 171. — Exemption From Execution, Etc. — Per- 
sonal Property. 

Sec. 34. The following articles of the debtor shall be 
exempt from, execution: viz — 

First, The necessary wearing apparel of himself and 
of his wife and children; one bedstead, bed, and the neces- 
sary bedding for every two persons of the family; one iron 
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stove used for warming the dwelliog-bouse, and fuel not 
exceeding the value of twenty dollars procured and designed 
for the use of the family. 

Second, Other household furniture necessary for him 
and his family, not exceeding three hundred dollars in 
value. 

Third, The Bibles, school-books, and library, used by 
him or his family, not exceeding fifty dollars in value. 

Fourth, One cow, six sheep, one swine, and two tons of 
hay. 

Fifth, The tools, implements, and fixtures necessary 
for carrying on his trade of business, not exceeding one 
hundred dollars in value. 

Sixth, Materials and stock designed and procured by 
him, and necessary for carrying on his trade or business, 
and intended to be used or wrought therein, not exceeding 
one hundred dollars in value. 

Seventh, Provisions necessary and procured and intended 
for the use of the family, not exceeding fifty dollars in 

value. 

» » » » * 

Ninth, The boat, fishing tackle, and nets of fishermen, 
actually used by them in the prosecution of their busi- 
ness, to the value of one hundred dollars. 

# # » » ♦ 

Twelfth, One sewing-machine, not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars in value, in actual use by each debtor or by 
his family. 

Thirteenth, Shares in co-operative associations * * * 
not exceeding twenty dollars in value in the aggregate. 

CiiAPTKR 183. — Exemption From Attachment, Etc. — 

Wages. 

Sec. 29. No person shall be adjudged a trustee by reason 
of any money or credits which are due for the wages of 
the personal labor or services of the wife or minor children 
of the defendant. 

Sec. 30. When wages for the personal labor and services 
of a defendant are attached for a debt or demand other 
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than for necessaries furnished to him or to his family, 
there shall be reserved in the hands of the trustee a sum 
not exceeding twenty dollars, which shall be exempt from 
such attachment; and when such wages are attached on a 
demand for such necessaries, there shall be so reserved 
a sura not exceeding ten dollars. 

Sec. 31. When wages for personal labor or services are 
attached, the defendant may at any time before the entry 
of the writ tender to the plaintiff or to his attorney the 
whole amount due and recoverable in the action, with the 
fees of the officer for serving the writ. When such tender 
is made, no costs, other than such fees of the officer, shall 
be recovered by the plaintiff; * * * 

Sec. 32. Whoever willfully causes, or aids and abets in 
causing, wages for personal services, which are exempt 
from attachment, to be attached by th'c trustee process for 
the purpose of unlawfully hindering or delaying the pay- 
ment of such wages to the person to whom they belong, 
shall, on complaint of the person injured thereby, or of 
the guardian or other person having the lawful custody 
of any such person who is incompetent to act, be punished 
by fine not exceeding fifty dollars, to be paid to the person 
so injured. 

Sec. 39. No assignment of future earnings shall be valid 
against a trustee process, unless, before the service of such 
process upon the alleged trustee, the assignment has been 
recorded in the office of the clerk of the city or town where 
the assignor resides at the time of such record; * * * 

Sec. 87. If the wages for the personal labor and services 
of a person are attached by the trustee process on a claim 
other than for necessaries, and the plaintiff does not re- 
cover a sum amounting to five dollars as debt, he shall 
recover no costs of suit. 

t Chaptkr 191. — Mechanics' Liens. 

Sec. 1. Any person to whom a debt is due for labor 
performed or furnished or materials furnished and actually 
used in the erection, alteration, or repair of a building Or 
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structure upon real estate, by virtue of an agreement with 
or by consent of the owner of such building or structure 
of any person having authority from or rightfully acting 
for such owner in procuring or furnishing such labor or 
materials, shall have a lien upon such building or structure 
and upon the interest of the owner thereof in the lot of land 
upon which the same is situated, to secure the payment 
of the debt so due to him and of the costs which may arise 
in enforcing such lien, except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. When the agreement mentioned in the preceding 
section is for labor performed or furnished upon an entire 
contract and for an entire price, a lien for the labor alone 
may be enforced, if it can be distinctly shown what such 
labor was worth, but in no case shall such lien be en- 
forced for a sum greater than the price agreed upon for 
the entire contract. ' 

Sec. 3. No lien shall attach for materials furnished un- 
less the person furnishing the same before so doing gives 
notice in writing to the owner of the property to be effected 
by the lien, if such owner is not the purchaser of such 
materials, that he intends to claim such lien. 

Sec. 4. The owner of a building or structure in process 
of erection or of being altered or repaired, if he is a person 
other than the party by whom or in whose behalf a contract 
for labor and materials has been made, may prevent the 
attaching of a lien for labor not at the time performed, or 
for materials not then furnished, by giving notice in writ- 
ing to the person performing or furnishing such labor, 
or furnishing such materials, that he will not be respon- 
sible therefor. 

Sec. 5. The lien shall not avail or be of force against a 
mortgage actually existing and duly recorded prior to the 
date of the contract under which the lien is claimed. 

Sec. 6 (as amended by chapter 191, acts of 1892). The 
lien shall be dissolved unless the person desiring to avail 
himself thereof, within thirty days after he ceases to labor 
on or to furnish labor or materials for the building or 
structure, files in the registry of deeds for the county or 
district in which the same is situated a statement of a just 
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and true account of the amount due him, with all just 
credits given; a description of the property intended to be 
covered by the lien, sufficiently accurate for identification; 
and the name of the owner or owners of such property, if 
known. If a lien is claimed only for labor performed or 
furnished under an entire contract which includes both 
labor and materials at an entire price, the contract price, 
the number of days of labor performed or furnished, and 
the value of the same shall also be stated. The statement 
shall be subscribed and sworn to by the person claiming 
the lien, or by some one in his behalf. But no statement 
required by this section shall be deemed to be invalid or 
insufficient solely by reason of any inaccuracy in stating 
or failing to state the contract price, the number of days 
of labor performed or furnished and the value of the same: 
Provided, It is shown that there was no intention to mislead, 
and that the parties entitled to notice of the statement were 
not in fact misled thereby. 

Sec. 7. All statements filed under the preceding section 
shall remain in the custody of the register for public in- 
spection, and the register shall record them in a book to 
be kept for the purpose, but shall not be required to record 
the items of the account contained in the statement fur- 
ther than to record the total amount claimed to be due. 

Sec. 8. The validity of the lien shall not be affected by 
any inaccuracy in the statement relating to the property 
to be covered by it, if such property can be reasonably 
recognized from the description, nor by any inaccuracy in 
stating the amount due for labor or materials, unless it 
appears that the person filing the statement has wilfully 
and knowingly claimed more than is his due. 

Sec. 9. Unless a suit for enforcing the lien is commenced 
within ninety days after the person desiring to avail him- 
self thereof ceases to labor on or to furnish labor or 
materials for the building or structure, the lien shall be 
dissolved. 

Sec. 10. The lien may be enforced by petition to the 
superior court in the county where the building or structure 
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is situated. The petition may be filed in term time, or in 
the clerk's office in vacation, and the date of the filings shall 
be deemed the commencement of the suit. 

Sec. 11. When the amount of the claim does not ex- 
ceed three hundred dollars, the lien may be enforced by 
petition to a police, district, or municipal court, or trial 
justice; and such courts and justices shall have like power 
and authority within their jurisdiction as are conferred by 
this chapter upon the superior court, and the parties shall 
have like rig'hts of appeal as exist in other civil cases. 

Sec. 13 (as amended by chapter 344, acts of 1888). The 
petition shall contain a brief statement of the contract on 
which it is founded and of the amount due thereon, with a 
description of the premises subject to the lien and all other 
material facts and circumstances, and shall pray that the 
premises may be sold and the proceeds of the sale applied 
to the discharge of the demand. 

Sec. 15. Any number of persons who have actually per- 
formed labor on or furnished labor or materials for one or 
more buildings or structures upon different lots of land, 
if the labor was performed for the same owner, contractor, 
or other person may join in the same petition for their re- 
spective liens; and the same proceedings shall be had in 
regard to the rights of each petitioner, and the respondent 
may defend as to each petitioner, as if he had severally 
petitioned for his individual lien. 

Sec. 16 (as amended by chapter 344, acts of 1888). The 
court in which the petition is entered, or the clerk thereof 
when the court is not in sitting, or the justice of said court 
shall issue a precept to any officer authorized by law to 
serve such precept commanding him to summon the owner 
of the building or structure to appear and answer said 
petition, and also to give notice of the filing of said petition 
to the debtor when said debtor is not the owner of the 
building or structure, and to all creditors who have a lien 
of the same kind upon the same estate. * * * Service 
of such precept shall be made upon said owner, debtor, and 
each of said creditors fourteen days at least before the return 
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day of said precept by serving each with an attested copy of 
said precept and by posting a like attested copy upon said 
building or structure. * * * 

Sec. 19. At the time assigned for the hearing, or within 
such further time as the court allows for the purpose, every 
creditor having a lien under this chapter upon the same 
property may appear and prove his claim, and the owner 
and each of the creditors may contest the several claims 
of every other creditor, and the court shall hear and deter- 
mine all claims in a summary manner, either with or with- 
out a jury, as the case may require. 

Sec. 22. The court shall ascertain and determine the 
amount due to each creditor who has a lien under this 
chapter upon the property in question, and every such 
claim due absolutely and without any condition, although not 
then payable, shall be allowed, with a rebate of interest to 
the time when it would become payable. 

Sec. 23. When the owner fails to perform his part of 
the contract, and by reason of such f.iilure the other party 
is, without his own default, prevented from completely per- 
forming his part thereof, he shall be entitled to a reasonable 
compensation for as much as he has performed, in propor- 
tion to the price stipulated for the whole, and the court 
shall adjust his claim accordingly. 

Sec. 24. If the lien is established in favor of any of 
the creditors whose claims are presented, the court shall 
order a sale of the property to be made by an officer author- 
ized to serve civil process between the parties. 

Sec. 35. When there arc several attaching creditors, 
they shall as between themselves be entitled to be paid 
according to the order of their attachments, but when sev- 
eral creditors who are entitled to the lien provided for in 
this chapter have equal rights as between themselves, and 
the fund is insufficient to pay them in full, they shall 
share the fund equally in proportion to their respective 
debts. 

Sec. 36. If the person, for whom the work is done 
or the materials are furnished, has an estate for life or 
any other estate less than a fee simple in the land, or if 
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the property is subject to a mortgage or other incumbrance, 
the lien before provided for shall bind such person's whole 
estate and interest in the property, and such estate or 
interest may be sold and applied to the discharg-e of his 
debts according* to the provisions of this chapter. 

Sec. 37. If a person, for whom the work is done or the 
materials are furnished, dies or conveys away his estate or 
interest before the commencement of a suit for enforcing 
the lien, such suit may be commenced and prosecuted 
against his heirs or against the persons holding the estate 
or interest which he had in the premises at the time when 
the labor or materials were performed or furnished; or if 
a suit has been commenced in the lifetime of such person, 
it may be prosecuted against his executors, administrators, 
heirs, or assigns in like manner as if the estate or interest 
had been mortgaged to secure the debt. 

Sec. 46. Nothing contained in this chapter shall be 
construed to prevent a person entitled to a lien under its 
provisions from maintaining an action at common law, in 
like manner as if he had no lien for the security of his 
debt. 

CiiAPTKK 192. — Conditional Sauc oi-^ Picksonal Pkovicrty. 

Sec. 13. When a sale of personal property is made on 
condition that the title to the property sold shall not pass 
until the price is paid in full, and the vendor takes from 
the vendee possession of the property for failure to comply 
with such condition, the vendee shall have the right, at 
any time within fifteen days after such taking, to redeem 
the property so taken by paying to the vendor the full 
amount of the price then unpaid, together with interest 
and all lawful charges and expenses due the vendor. This 
section shall not apply to any sale made before the twenty- 
eighth day of April in the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
one. 

Chapter 192. — Liens on Vi!:ssEr^, Etc. 

Sec. 14. When by virtue of a contract, express or im- 
plied, with the owners of a vessel, or with the agents, 
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contractors, or subcontractors of such owners, or with 
any of them, or with a person, who has been employed to 
construct, repair, or launch a vessel or to assist therein, 
money is due for labor performed, materials used, or labor 
and materials furnished in the construction, launching*, or 
repairs of, or for constructing the launching- ways for, or 
for provisions, stores, or other articles furnished for or 
on account of such vessel in this Commonwealth, the per- 
son to whom such money is due shall have a lien upqn the 
vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, to secure the 
payment of such debt, and such lien shall be preferred to 
all others on such vessel except that for mariner's wages, 
and shall continue until the debt is satisfied. 

Sec. 15. Such lien shall be dissolved unless the person 
claiming the s.ime files, within four days from the time 
when the vessel departs from the port at which she was 
when the debt was contracted, in the office of the clerk of 
the city or town within which the vessel was at* such time, 
a statement, subscribed and sworn to by him or by some 
person in his behalf, giving a just and true account of the 
demand claimed to be due to him, with all just credits, 
and also the name of the person with whom the contract 
was made, the name of the owner of the vessel, if known, 
and the name of the vessel, or a description thereof suffi- 
cient for identification; which statement shall be recorded 
by such clerk in a book kept by him for that purpose, and 
for such recording the clerk shall receive the same fees 
as for recording mortgages of equal length. 

Sec. 16. If the vessel is partly constructed in one place 
and partly in another, either place shall be deemed the port 
at which she was when the debt was contracted within 
the meaning of this chapter; and the validity of the Hen 
shall not be affected by any inaccuracy in the description of 
the vessel, if she can be recognized thereby, nor by any inac- 
curacy in stating the amount due for labor or materials, unless 
it appears that the person filing the statement has wilfully 
and knowingly claimed more than is due. 

Sec. 17. Such lien may be enforced by petition to the 
superior court for the county where the vessel was at the 
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time when the debt was contracted, or in which she is at 
the time of instituting proceedings. The petition may be 
entered in court or filed in the clerk's office in vacation, 
or may be inserted in a writ of original summons with an 
order of attachment, and served, returned, and entered 
like other civil actions, and the subsequent proceedings for 
enforcing the lien shall, except as hereinafter provided, be 
as prescribed in chapter one hundred and ninety-one for 
enforcing liens on buildings and land, so far as the pro- 
visions of said chapter are applicable. At the time of 
entering or filing the petition, a process of attachment 
against such vessel, her tackle, apparel, and furniture, 
shall issue and continue in force, or may be dissolved like 
attachments in civil cases, but such dissolution shall not 
dissolve the lien. 

Sec. 18. The petition shall contain a brief statement of 
the labor, materials, or work done or furnished, or of 
the store, provisions, or other articles furnished, and of 
the amount due therefor, with a description of the vessel 
subject to the lien, and all other material facts and cir- 
cumstances, and shall pray that the vessel may be sold 
and the proceeds of the sale applied to the discharge of 
the demand. 

Sec. 19. Any number of persons having such liens upon 
the same yessel may join in a petition to enforce the 
same; and the same proceedings shall be had in regard to 
the respective rights of each petitioner, and the respon- 
dent may defend as to each petitioner, in the same manner 
as if they had severally petitioned for their individual liens. 

Sec. 21. When there is money due to more than one 
person holding a lien upon a vessel under the provisions 
of this chapter, and all parties interested have been cited 
to appear and answer, the claims of all shall be marshaled, 
and the court shall make such order or decree as may be 
necessary to prevent the enforcement of a double lien for 
the same labor, materials, stores, provisions, or other 
articles, and to secure the just rights of all. The proceeds 
arising from the sale of such vessel, after deducting all 
proper costs and expenses, shall be distributed among 
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the several claimants according to the amount of their re- 
spective debts, except that, when such proceeds are in- 
sufficient to satisfy the liens of all, those having- liens 
for labor shall receive a percentage on their respective 
claims one-third greater as near as may be, than those 
having liens for materials, stores, or other articles. 

Sec. 22. When a contractor or subcontractor unreason- 
ably neglects or refuses to pay for labor by him procured 
to be performed in constructing, repairing, or launching 
a vessel upon which a lien exists therefor, the owner or 
other person who made the agreement with such contractor 
or subcontractor may pay the debt secured by the lien, and 
have the same claim against such contractor or subcon- 
tractor as if the lien had been enforced by judgment of 
court. 

Sec. 23. The nine preceding sections sh«ill not aiTect any 
lien on foreign vessels existing independent of statute. 

CiiAPTicR 192. — Liens on Pkksonal Property. 

Sec. 24 (as amended by chapter 46, acts of 1888). Who- 
ever has a lien, other than those described in chapter one 
hundred and ninety-one and in the ten preceding sections, 
for money due to him on account of work and labor, care 
and diligence, or money expended on or about personal 
property by reason of any contract express or implied, if 
such money is not paid within sixty days after a demand 
in writing delivered to the debtor or left at his usual place 
of abode, if within this Commonwealth, or made by letter 
addressed to him at his usual place of abode without the 
Commonwealth and deposited in the post office to be sent 
to him, may apply by petition to a police, district, or 
municipal court, or to a trial justice in the county where 
the petitioner resides, or has his usual place of business, 
for an order for the sale of the property in satisfaction 
of the debt. 

Sec. 25. The court of justice shall thereupon issue a 
notice to the owner of the property to appear at a time and 
place designated, to show cause why the prayer of the 
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petition should not be granted ; which notice shall be served 
by delivering to the owner or by leaving- at his usual place 
of abode, if within the Commonwealth, a copy thereof 
fourteen days before the day of hearing, and a return of 
the service shall be made by some officer authorized to serve 
civil process, or by some other person with an affidavit 
to the truth of the return. 

Sec. 26 (as amended by chapter 173, acts of 1893). If 
the owner, or the usual place of abode of the owner, is 
unknown, the application may be made sixty days after the 
money becomes due, and a notice may issue ^4o the un- 
known owner," or to the owner, naming him, *'whose usual 
place of abode is unknown," describing the property. If 
the owner resides out of the Commonwealth, or he, or his 
usual place of abode, is unknown, notice may be given by 
a publication of the order in the manner prescribed for 
the publication of notices in section seven. 

Sec. 27. If the owner makes default at the time ap- 
pointed, or if upon a hearing of the parties it appears that 
a lien exists upon the property, and that the property 
ought to be sold for the satisfaction of the debt, the court 
or justice may make an order for that purpose, and, if no 
appeal is taken, the property may be sold in conformity 
therewith. Any surplus of the proceeds of the sale, after 
satisfying the debt and all costs and charges shall be paid 
to the owner upon demand. 

Sec. 34. The preceding sections shall not limit or re- 
strict the right of any party having a lien ui)on property 
to hold and dispose of the same in any other manner 
authorized by law. 

ACTS OF 1882. 

Chapticr 244 — Railroad and Steamboat Emplovkes — 
Reuecf Socii!:tii!:s. 

Section 1. Seven or more persons within this Common- 
wealth, employees of any railroad or steamboat corporation 
existing under the laws of this Commonwealth, who asso- 
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ciate themselves together by such an agreement in writing 
as is described in section three of chapter one hundred and 
fifteen .of the public statutes, with the intention of forming 
a corporation for the purpose of receiving, managing, and 
applying such property and funds as it may receive by 
contribution, assessment, or otherwise, or the improvement 
and benefit of its members and for the relief of its members 
and their families in case of sickness, injury, inability to 
labor or other cases of need, and upon complying with the 
provisions of section four of said chapter shall be and 
remain a corporation with all the rights, powers, privi- 
leges, and immunities, and subject to all the duties, liabil- 
ities, and restrictions of corporations organized under said 
chapter. 

Sec. 2. The by-laws of any such corporation shall be 
approved by the board of railroad commissioners and shall 
prescribe the manner in which and the officers and agents 
by whom the purpose of its incorporation may be carried 
out, and also the manner in which its property may be in- 
vested. Such corporation shall make to the board of rail- 
road commissioners annually and as often as required by 
said board such statements of its membership and financial 
transactions with other information relating thereto as the 
said board may deem necessary to a proper exhibit of its 
business and standing. 

Sec. 3. The board of railroad commissioners may verify 
such statement by an examination of the books and papers 
of the corporation; and whoever having charge or custody 
of such books and papers neglects to comply with the 
provisions of this section and the preceding section shall 
be punished by a fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

[The following additional legislation upon the above sub- 
ject was enacted in chapter 125, acts of 1886.] 

Sec. 1. Any railroad corporation operating a railroad or 
portion of a railroad in this Commonwealth may by vote 
of its directors associate itself with seven or more of its 
employees in forming a relief society under the provisions 
of chapter two hundred and forty-four of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-two, or may upon the 
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invitation of any society formed under said act become a 
member thereof, and may from time to time aid such 
society by contributions to its funds or otherwise. The 
by-laws of such society shall provide for the manner in 
which the railroad corporation shall vote and be represented 
in said society. 

Sec. 2. The funds of such relief society shall not be liable 
to attachment under trustee process, execution or any 
other process legal or equitable because of any debt or 
liability of the railroad corporation or of any member of 
the society. 

ACTS OF 1883. 

Chaptkk 84. — Factokiics — Bei-i^, Whistlics, Etc. 

Section 1. Manufacturers and others employing work- 
men are authorized, for the purpose of giving notice to such 
employees, to ring bells and use whistles and gongs of such 
size and weight, in such manner and at such hours as the 
board of aldermen of cities and the selectmen of towns may 
in writing designate. 



ACTS OF 1884. 

CiiAPi'icK 103. — Fkicic Tkxt Books in Puijuc Schools. 

Section 1. The school committee of every city and town 
shall purchase, at the expense of such city or town, text- 
books and other school supplies used in the public schools; 
and said text-books and supplies shall be loaned to the 
pupils of said public school free of charge, subject to such 
rules and regulations as to care and custody as the school 
committee may prescribe. 

Sec. 2. Pupils supplied with text-books at the time of 
the passage of this act shall not be supplied with similar 
books by the committee until needed. 
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Chaptkr 184. — ExicMPTiON From Taxation. 

Sec. 1. All property both real and personal held by the 
Lynn Working-men's Aid Association, for the purposes 
and in accordance with the provisions of the charter of said 
association, shall be exempt from taxation. 

Chapter 222. — Safkty Couplers on Freight Cars. 

Sec. 1. Every railroad company operating a railroad 
or any portion of a railroad, wholly or partly within the 
State, shall place upon every freight car hereafter con- 
structed or purchased by such corporation, and upon 
every freight car owned by such corporation, of which 
the coupler or drawbar is repaired by it, with intent to 
use such car, such forms or form of automatic or other 
safety coupler at each end thereof as the board of rail- 
road commissioners may prescribe after examination and 
test of the same, and the railro«id commissioners may annul 
any recommendation made by them. 

Sec. 2. The provisions of this act may be enforced by 
the supreme judicial court on application of the attorney 
general. 

Chapter 255. — Convict Labor. 

Sec. 28 (as amended by section 7, chapter 403, acts of 
1888). * * * The superintendent of said reformatory, 
and the general superintendent of prisons, shall endeavor 
to establish in said reformatory such industries, within the 
provisions of the requirements of chapter four hundred 
and forty-seven of the «icts of the year eighteen hundred 
and eighty-seven, as will enable prisoners employed therein 
to learn valuable trades. * * * 

CiiAPTicR 313.— Conditional Sale of Personal Property (a) 

Sec. 1. All contracts for the sale of furniture or other 
household effects made on condition that the title to the 
property sold shall not pass until the price is paid in full, 
whether such contract be in the form of a lease or other- 
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wise, shall be in writing', and a copy therefor shall be fur- 
nished the vendee by the vendor at the time of such sale; 
and all payments made by or in behalf of the vendee, and 
all charges whether in the nature of interest or otherwise 
as they accrue, shall be endorsed by the vendor or his 
agent upon such copy if the vendee so requests. If the 
vendor fails to comply with any of the provisions of this 
section through negligence, his rights under such contract 
shall be suspended while such default continues; and if he 
refuses, or [wilfully or fraudulently fails to comply with 
any of such provisions he shall be deemed to have waived 
the condition of such sale. 

Sec. 2 (as amended by chapter 411, acts of 1893). The 
vendor upon taking possession of such furniture or effects 
for non-compliance with the terms of such contract of sale, 
shall furnish the vendee or other person in charge of such 
furniture or effects an itemized statement of the account 
showing the amount then due thereon; and the fifteen days 
provided by section thirteen of chapter one hundred and 
ninety-two of the public statutes during which the vendee 
shall have the right to redeem the furniture or household 
effects so taken shall not begin to run until such statement 
is furnished, provided the vendee or other person in charge 
can be found by the vendor by the exercise of reasonable 
care and diligence. And in all cases where seventy-five per 
centum or more has been paid upon the contract price by 
the vendee, upon default in the conditions of the lease by 
the vendee, after the expiration of the fifteen days as now 
provided by law, for the vendee's equity of redemption, the 
goods so forfeited shall be sold by the vendor at public 
auction when the vendee or his legal representative shall 
request in writing- the vendor so to do, and the sale shall 
be duly advertised in one of the principal newspapers pub- 
lished in the city or town where the goods are situated, or if 
there is no such paper, in one of the principal newspapers 
published in such county, notice to be published at least three 
days prior to the time of the sale, and the balance of the 
price of said sale, after deducting the balance due the 
vendor on the contract price and the actual expenses of 
the auction sale, shall be paid to the vendee or his letj^al 
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representatives, and in case the vendor refuses or neglects 
to sell as provided herein, the rig^ht to redeem shall not 
be deemed to have been foreclosed. 

Chapter 320. — Civil Servick Law. 

Sec. 1. The g-ovcrnor shall with the «idvicc and consent of 
the council appoint three persons to be civil-service commis- 
sioners, who shall serve, one until the expiration of three 
years, one until the expiration of two years, and one until the 
expiration of one year, from the first day of July in the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-four, and until their respec- 
tive successors are appointed and qualified; and iii the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-five and in every year 
thereafter, the governor shall, in May or June, in like 
manner appoint one person to serve as such commis- 
sioner for three years from the first Monday in the July 
then next ensuing, and until his successor is appointed 
and qualified. Any vacancy in the office of commissioner 
shall be filled for the unexpired term by appointment as 
above provided. All appointments, i>oth original and to 
fill vacancies, shall be so made that not more than two 
commissioners shall at the time of any appointment, be 
members of the same political party. The governor may 
also, with the advice and consent of the council, remove 
any commissioners. Each commissioner shall be paid five 
dollars for each day's service, and his travelling and other 
necessary expenses in the discharge of his official duty. 

Sec. 2. The said commissioners shall prepare rules not 
inconsistent with existing laws or with the provisions of this 
act, and adapted to carry out the purposes thereof, for the 
selection of persons to fill offices in the government of the 
Commonwealth, and of the several cities thereof, which are 
required to be filled by appointment, and for the selection of 
persons to be employed as laborers or otherwise in the ser- 
vice of the Commonwealth and of the several cities thereof. 
All rules so prepared shall be subject to the approval of the 
governor and council, and they may, with like approval, be 
from time to time altered or rescinded. The said commis- 
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sioners shall supervise the administration of the rules so 
established; they shall from time to time suggest to the 
general court such legislation as may seem to them to be 
desirable for the efficient carrying out of the principles of 
this act, and for the improvement of the civil service; and 
they shall, on or before the tenth day of January in every 
year, report to the general court their doings during the 
preceding year, including any rules adopted under the pro- 
visions of this section. 

Sec. 3. No person habitually using intoxicating bever- 
ages to excess, shall be appointed to, or retained in any 
office, appointment or employment to which the provisions 
of this act are applicable; nor shall any vendor of intoxi- 
cating liquors be so appointed or retained. 

Sec. 4 (as amended by chapter 334, acts of 1888.) No 
person shall be appointed to, or employed in, any office to 
which the provisions of this act are applicable, within one 
year after his conviction of any offense against the laws 
of this commonwealth. 

Sec. 5. No recommendation of any person who shall 
apply for office or place under the provisions of this act, 
which may be given by any senator, member of the house 
of representatives, alderman or councilman, except as to 
the character or residence of the applicant, shall be re- 
ceived or considered by any person concerned in making 
any appointment under this act. 

Sec. 6. No councilor, senator, representative, alderman, 
or councilman, or any officer or employee of either of 
said bodies, and no executive or judicial ofliccr of the State, 
and no clerk or employee of any department or branch of 
the government of the state, and no executive officer, clerk, 
or employee of any department of any city government 
shall personally directly or indirectly, solicit or receive, or 
be in any manner concerned in soliciting or receiving, any 
assessment, subscription, or contribution for any political 
purpose whatever; but this shall not be construed to forbid 
such persons to be members of political organizations or 
committees. 

Sec. 7. No person shall in any room or building occupied 
for the discharge of official duties by any officer or em- 
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ployee of the state or any city thereof, solicit in any manner 
whatever, or receive any contribution of money or any other 
thing of value for any political purpose whatever. 

Sec. 8. No officer or employee of the state, or any city 
thereof, shall discharge, or promote or degrade, or in any 
manner change the official rank or compensation of any 
other officer or employee, or promise or threaten to do so, 
for giving or withholding or neglecting to make any contri- 
bution of money or other valuable thing for any political pur- 
pose. 

Sec. 9. No officer, clerk or other person in the service 
of the State or of any city thereof shall, directly or in- 
directly, give or hand over to any other officer, clerk, or 
person in said service, or to any councilor, senator, mem- 
ber of the house of representatives, alderman, councilman, 
or commissioner, any money or other valuable thing on 
account of or to be applied to the promotion of any political 
object whatever. 

Sec. 10. No person in the service of the State or any 
city thereof, shall use his official authority or influence 
either to coerce the political action of any person or body 
or to interfere with any election. 

Sec. 11. No person in the public service shall for that 
reason be under any obligation to contribute to any polit- 
ical fund, or to render any political service, and shall not 
be removed or otherwise prejudiced for refusing to do so. 

Sec. 12. No person while holding any public office or 
in nomination for, or while seeking a nomination or ap- 
pointment for any office, shall corruptly use, or promise 
to use, either directly or indirectly, any official authority 
or influence (whether then possessed or merely anticipated), 
in the way of conferring upon any person, or in order to 
secure or aid any person in securing any office or public 
employment, or any nomination, confirmation, i^romotion, 
or increase of salary, upon the consideration or condition 
that the vote or political influence or action of the last 
named person, or any other, shall be given or used in 
behalf of any candidate, officer, or party, or upon any 
other corrupt condition or consideration. 
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Sec. 14 (as amended by chapter 501, acts of 1895). The 
rules mentioned in section two may be made from time to 
time, and may be given a general or a limited application, 
and they shall among other things, provide: 

Firsts For the classification of the offices and employments 
to be filled. 

Second^ For open competition and other examinations by 
which to test applicants for office, or for employment, as to 
their practical fitness to discharge the duties of the positions 
which they desire to fill. 

Thirds For the filling of vacancies in offices in accord- 
ance with the results of such examinations and for the selec- 
tion of persons for public employment in accordance with 
such results, or by order of application or otherwise, as may 
seem most desirable to carry out the provisions of this act. 

Fourth^ For promotions in office on the basis of ascertained 
merit and seniority in service and examination as may seem 
desirable. (In all cases where it is practicable vacancies 
shall be filled by promotion.) 

Fijth^ For a period of probation before an appointment 
or employment is made permanent. 

Sixths For giving preference in appointments to office 
and promotions in office to applicants who served in the 
army or navy of the United States in time of war and have 
been honorably discharged therefrom. And it shall be the 
duty of the civil-service commissioners to cause the names 
of veterans, who having been examined and found qualified 
for appointment to the position for which they have applied, 
to be placed \\\^ow the eligible list in the order of their re- 
spective standing above the names of all other persons. 
Such commission shall cause to be certified to the appointing 
officers, for sippointnicnt, the nnnics of veterans in prefer- 
ence to all others so long as there are names of veterans 
upon the eligible list; and veterans so certified shall be 
appointed in preference to those who are not veterans. But 
nothing herein contained shcill be ccmstrued to prevent the 
certification and employment of women. 

Sec. 15 (as amended by chapter 95, acts of 1893.) Judicial 
officers and officers who are elected by the people, or a city 
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council, or whose appointment is subject to confirmation 
by the executive council of the Commonwealth, or the 
city council of any city, officers who are elected by either 
branch of the general court and the appointees of such 
officers, heads of any principal departments of the Com- 
monwealth or of a city, the employees of the treasurer of 
the Commonwealth, and of the treasurer and collector of 




AMERICAN HOnSB BLOCK. 



taxes of any city, two employees of the city clerk of any 
city, teachers of the public schools, the secretaries and 
confidential stenographers of the governor or of the mayor 
of any city, shall not be efifected as to their selection or 
appointment by any rules made as aforesaid, but such 
rules shall apply to members of the police and fire de- 
partments, other than police and fire commissioners and 
chief marshals, or chiefs of police and fire departments. 
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Sec. 16. No question in any examination tinder the rules 
estciblished as aforesaid shall relate to political or religious 
opinions or affiliations, and no appointment or selection to 
an office or for employment within the scope of the rules 
established as aforesaid, shall be in any manner affected 
or influenced by such opinions or affiliations. Such examin- 
ations shall be practical in their character, and so far as 
may be shall relate to those matters which will fairly test 
the relative capacity and fitness of the persons examined, 
to discharge the duties of the service into which they seek 
to be appointed. The examination of applicants for employ- 
ment as laborers shall relate to their capacity for labor, their 
habits as to industry and sobriety, and the necessities of 
themselves a^jd their families. 

Sec. 17. Every application, in order to entitle the applicant 
to appear for examination or to be examined, must state 
the facts on the following subjects: 1. Full name, resi- 
dence, and post office address. 2. Citizenship. 3. Age. 
4. Place of birth. 5. Health and physical capacity for 
the public service. 6. Right of preference by reason of 
military or naval service. 7. Previous employment in the 
public service. 8. Business or employment and residence 
for the previous five years. 9. Education. Such other 
information shall be furnished as may reasonably be re- 
quired touching the applicant's fitness for the public 
service. 

Sec. 18. No person in the public service shall wilfully 
and corruptly, by himself or in co-operation with one or 
more other persons, defeat, deceive, or obstruct any person 
in respect of his or her right of examination; or wilfully, 
corruptly, or falsely mark, grade, estimate, or report upon 
the examination or proper standing of any person examined 
hereunder, or aid in so doing; or wilfully or corruptly 
make any false representations concerning the same or 
concerning the person examined; or wilfully or corruptly 
furnish to any person any special or secret information, for 
the purpose of either improving or injuring the prospects 
or chances of any person so examined, or to be examined, 
being appointed, employed, or promoted. 
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Sec. V) (as amended by chapter 253, acts of 1888). All 
rules established .is hereinbefore provided, and all changes 
therein, shall forthwith be printed for distribution by said 
commissioners, and a certified copy thereof shall be sent 
to the mayor of e.ach city to which such rules or changes 
therein relate, and the same shall be published in one or 
more newspapers, and in any such publication of rules 
shall be specified the date, not less than sixty days subse- 
quent to the date of such publication, when such rules shall 
go into operation, and thereafter all appointments to office 
and selections for employment shall be made .according to 
said rules in c.ises to wliirh said rules apply. 

Sec. 22. The name and residence of every person ai> 
pointed, employed, or promoted to or in any position coming 
within the rules established as herein provided, except 
laborers together with the name or description of such 
position and the subse(juent rejection or discharge of 
every such person, shall forthwith be reported to the said 
commissioners by the officer making such appointment, 
promotion, rejection, or discharge, or providing such em- 
ployment. 

Sec. 23. The said commissioners shall keep records of all 
their proceedings and of all examinations made by them or 
under their authority, and all recommendations of applicants 
for office received by said commissioners or either of them, 
or by any officer having authority to make appointments to 
office or to employ laborers, or others coming within the 
scope of the rules established as aforesaid, shall be kept and 
preserved, and all such records and recommendations shall, 
subject to such reasonable regulations as may be approved 
by the governor and council, be open to public inspection. 

Sec. 24. Whoever, after a rule has been duly established 
and published according to the provisions of this act, makes 
an appointment to office or selects a person for employment 
contrary to the provisions of such rule, or wilfully refuses 
or neglects otherwise to comply with or to conform to the 
provisions of this act, or violates any of such provisions, shall 
be liable to a penalty of not less than one hundred nor more 
than one thousand dollars for each offense. 
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ACTS OF 1886. 

Chaptrr 120.— Railroads— Blocking ok Fkogs, Switches, 
AND Guard Rah^. 

Section 1. Every railroad corporation, operating* a rail- 
road or part of a railroad in this Commonwealth, shall before 
the first day of January in the year ei||^htccn hundred and 
eighty-seven, adjust, fill, or block the frogs, switches, and 
guard rails on its track, with the exception of guard rails on 
bridges, so as to prevent the feet of its employees from being 
caught therein. The work shall be done to the satisfaction 
of the railroad commissioners evidenced by the certificate of 
their clerk. 

Sec. 2. Any railroad corporation failing to comply with 
the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine of not 
less than one hundred dollars nor more than one thousand 
dollars. 

Chapter 174. — Collection of Statistics of 
Manufactiiri«:s. 

Sec. 1. — It shall be the duty of the bureau of statistics of 
labor, annually, on or before the fifteenth day of December, 
to transmit by mail to the owner, operator, or manager of 
every manufacturing establishment in the Commonwealth, a 
schedule embodying inquiries as to, — 

(1). Name of the individual, firm, or corporation.* 

(2). Kind of goods manufactured or business done. 

(3). Number of partners or stockholders. 

(4). Capital invested. 

(5). Principal stock or raw material used, and total value 
thereof. 

(6). Gross quantity and value of articles manufactured. 

(7). Average number of persons employed, distinguishing 
as to sex, and whether adults or children. 

(8). Smallest number of persons employed, and the month 
in which such number was employed. 

(9). Largest number of persons employed, and the month 
in which such number was employed. 
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(10). Total wages, not including salaries of managers, paid 
during the year, distinguishing as to sex, adults, and children. 

(11). Proportion that the business of the year bore to the 
greatest capacity for production of the establishment. 

(12). Number of weeks in operation during the year, par- 
tial time being reduced to full time. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of every owner, operator, or 
manager of every establishment engaged in manufacturing 
and receiving the foregoing schedule, to answer the inquiries 
borne thereon for the year ending the thirty-first day of 
December, or for the last financial year of the establishment, 
and return said schedule to said bureau, with the answers 
therein certified as to their accuracy, on or before the twen- 
tieth day of January following the receipt of such schedule. 

Sec. 3. The said bureau, annually, after it shall have 
gathered the facts as called for in the previous sections, 
shall cause to be prepared and printed true abstracts of the 
same, with proper and comparative analyses thereof, and 
report the same to the legislature; and such abstracts shall 
be printed compactly in one volume. * * * 

Sec. 4. No use shall be made in said reports of the names 
of individuals, firms, or corporations supplying the informa- 
tion called for by this act, such information being deemed 
confidential, and not for the purpose of disclosing any per- 
son's affairs, and any agent or employee of said bureau 
violating this provision shall forfeit a sum not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, or be imprisoned for not more than one 
year. 

CHAPTKK V)4. — KXIOMPTION KKOM AtTACIIMISNT — WaGI':S OK 

Seamicn. 

Sec. 1. No wages or lay due or accruing to any seaman 
shall be subject to attachment by the trustee process; * * * 

[Amended by chapter 289, acts of 1890, as follows: ** Chap- 
ter one hundred and ninety-four of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-six, exempting the wages and 
lay of seamen from attachment by the trustee process, shall 
not hereafter apply to the wages or lay due or accruing to 
any fisherman."] 
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ClIAPTKK 209. — COKPOKATIONS — SPICCIAL StOCK FOK 

Employees. 

Sec. 1. Every corporation created under the provisions 
of chapter one hundred and six of the public statutes, by a 
vote of its general stockholders at a meeting duly called for 
the purpose, may issue special stock to be held only by the 
employees of such corporation. The par value of the shares 
of such special stock shall be ten dollars^ and the purchasers 
thereof may pay for the same in monthly installments of one 
dollar upon each share. Such special stock shall not exceed 
two-fifths of the actual capital of the corporation. 

Sec. 2. Whenever a dividend is paid by such corporation 
to its stockholders, the holders of such special stock shall 
receive upon each share, which has been paid for in full in 
time to be entitled to a dividend, a sum which shall bear such 
proportion to the sum paid as a dividend upon each share of 
the general stock of such corporation as the par value of the 
shares of such special stock bears to the par value of the 
shares of such general stock. 

Sec. 3. The shares of such special stock shall not be 
sold or transferred except to an employee of such corpora- 
tions or to the corporation itself. Any corporation issuing 
such special stock may provide by its by-laws as to the 
number of shares which may be held by any one employee, 
the methods of transfer and the redemption of such stock 
in case any person holding the same shall cease to be an 
employee of the corporation. 

Chapter 263 — Board of Arbitration and CoNaLiATiON. 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887, and by 
chapter 261, acts of 1888). The governor, with the advice 
and consent of the council, shall, on or before the first day 
of July in the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, appoint 
three competent persons to serve as a state board of arbitra- 
tion and conciliation in the manner hereinafter provided. 
One of them shall be an employer or selected from some 
association representing employers of labor, one of them 
shall be selected from some labor organization and not an 
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employer of labor, the third shall be appointed upon the 
recommendation of the other two: Provided^ however^ That 
if the two appointed do not agree on the third man at the 
expiration of thirty days, he shall then be appointed by the 
governor. They shall hold office for one year or until their 
successors are appointed. On the first day of July in the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-seven the governor, with 
the advice and consent of the council, shall appoint three 
members of said board in the manner above provided, one to 
serve for three years, one for two years, and one for one 
year, or until their respective succes^rs are appointed ; and 
on the first day of July in each year thereafter the governor 
shall in the same manner appoint one member of said board 
to succeed the member whose term then expires, and to 
serve for the term of three years or until his successor is 
appointed. If a vacancy occurs at any time, the governor 
shall in the same manner appoint some one to serve out the 
unexpired term; and he may in like manner remove any 
member of said board. Each member of said board shall, 
before entering upon the duties of his office, be sworn to a 
faithful discharge thereof. They shall at once organize by 
the choice of one of their number as chairman. Said board 
may appoint and remove a clerk of the board who shall 
receive such salary as may be allowed by the board, but not 
exceeding twelve hundred dollars a year. 

Sec. 2. The board shall, as soon as possible after its 
organization, establish such rules of procedure as shall be 
approved by the governor and council. 

Sec. 3 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887). When- 
ever any controversy or difference, not involving questions 
which may be the subject of a suit at law or bill in equity, 
exists between an employer, whether an individual, copart- 
nership, or corporation, and his employees, if at the time he 
employs not less than twenty-five persons in the same gen- 
eral line of business in any city or town in this Common- 
wealth, the board shall, upon application as hereinafter 
provided, and as soon as practicable thereafter, visit the 
locality of the dispute and make careful inquiry into the 
cause thereof, hear all persons interested therein who may 
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come before them, advise the respective parties what, if any- 
thing, ought to be done or submitted to by either or both to 
adjust said dispute, and make a written decision thereof. 
This decision shall at once be made public, shall be recorded 
upon proper books of record to be kept by the secretary of 
said board, and a short statement thereof published in the 
annual report hereinafter provided for, and the said board 
shall cause a copy thereof to be filed with the clerk of the 
city or town where said business is carried on. 

Sec. 4 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887 and chapter 
385, acts of 1890). Said application shall be signed by said 
employer, or by a majority of his employees in the depart- 
ment of the business in which the controversy or difference 
exists, or their duly authorized agent or by both parties, and 
shall contain a concise statement of the grievances com- 
plained of, and a promise to continue on in business or at 
work without any lockout or strike until the decision of said 
board, if it shall be made within three weeks of the date of 
filing said application. When an application is signed by an 
agent claiming to represent a majority of such employees, 
the board shall satisfy itself that such agent is duly author- 
ized in writing to represent such employees, but the names 
of the employees giving such authority shall be kept secret 
by said board. As soon as may be after the receipt of said 
application the secretary of said board shall cause public 
notice to be given of the time and place for the hearing 
thereon; but public notice need not be given when both par- 
ties to the controversy join in the application and present 
therewith a written request that no public notice be given. 
When such request is made, notice shall be given to the par- 
ties interested in such manner as the board may order, and 
the board may, at any stage of the proceedings, cause public 
notice to be given, notwithstanding such request. When 
notice has been given as aforesaid, each of the parties to the 
controversy, the employer on the one side, and the employees 
interested on the other side, may in writing nominate, and 
the board may appoint, one person to act in the case as ex- 
pert assistant to the board. The two persons so appointed 
shall be skilled in and conversant with the business or trade 
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concerning which the dispute has arisen. It shall be their 
duty under the direction of the board to obtain and report to 
the board information concerning the wages paid and the 
methods and grades of work prevailing in manufacturing 
establishments within the Commonwealth of a character 
similar to that in which the matters in dispute may have 
arisen. Said expert assistants shall be sworn to the faithful 
discharge of their duty; such oath to be administered by any 
member of the board, and a record thereof shall be preserved 
with a record of the proceedings in the case. They shall be 
entitled to receive from the treasury of the Commonwealth 
such compensation as shall be allowed and certified by the 
board, together with all necessary traveling expenses. 
Nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent the board 
from appointing such other additional expert assistant or 
assistants as it may deem necessary. Should the petitioner 
or petitioners fail to perform the promise made in said appli- 
cation, the board shall proceed no further thereupon without 
the written consent of the adverse party. The board shall 
have power to summon as witness any operative in the depart- 
ments of business affected and any person who keeps the 
records of wages earned in those departments, and to exam- 
ine them under oath, and to require the production of books 
containing the record of wages paid. Summonses may be 
signed and oaths administered by any member of the board. 

Sec. 5. Upon the receipt of such application and after 
such notice, the board shall proceed as before provided and 
render a written decision, which shall be open to public 
inspection, shall be recorded upon the records of the board 
and published at the discretion of the same, in an annual 
report to be made to the general court on or before the first 
day of February in each year. 

Sec. 6. Said decision shall be binding upon the parties 
who join in said application for six months, or until either 
party has given the other notice in writing of his intention 
not to be bound by the same at the expiration of sixty days 
therefrom. Said notice may be given to said employees by 
posting the same in three conspicuous places in the shop or 
factory where they work. 
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Sec. 7 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887). The 
parties to any controversy or difference as described in 
section three of this act may submit the matters in dispute, 
in writing, to a local board of arbitration and conciliation; 
such board may either be mutually agreed upon, or the 
employer may designate one of the arbitrators, the em- 
ployees or their duly authorized agent another, and the two 
arbitrators so designated may choose a third, who shall be 
chairman of the board. Such board shall, in respect to the 
matters referred to it, have and exercise all the powers which 
the state board might have and exercise, and its decision 
shall have whatever binding effect may be agreed by the 
parties to the controversy in the written submission. The 
jurisdiction of such board shall be exclusive in respect to 
the matters submitted to it, but it may ask and receive the 
advice and assistance of the state board. The decision of 
such board shall be rendered within ten days of the close of 
any hearing held by it; such decision shall at once be filed 
with the clerk of the city or town in which the controversy 
or difference arose, and a copy thereof shall be forwarded to 
the state board. Each of such arbitrators shall be entitled 
to receive from the treasury of the city or tewn in which the 
• controversy or difference that is the subject of the arbitra- 
tion exists, if such payment is approved in writing by the 
mayor of such city or the board of selectmen of such town, 
the sum of three dollars for each day of actual service, not 
exceeding ten days for any one arbitration. Whenever it is 
made to appear to the mayor of a city or the board of select- 
men of a town that a strike or lockout such as described in 
section eight of this act is seriously threatened or actually 
occurs, the mayor of such city or the board of selectmen of 
such town shall at once notify the state board of the facts. 

Sec. 8 (as amended by chapter 269, acts of 1887). When- 
ever it shall come to the knowledge of the state board, either 
by notice from the mayor of a city or the board of selectmen 
of a town, as provided in the preceding section or otherwise, 
that a strike or lockout is seriously threatened or has actu- 
ally occurred in any city or town of the Commonwealth, 
involving an employer and his present or past employees, if at 
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the time he is employing, or up to the occurrence of the 
strike or lockout was employing not less than twenty-five 
persons in the same general line of business in any city or 
town in the Commonwealth, it shall be the duty of the state 
board to put itself in communication as soon as may be with 
such employer and employees, and endeavor by mediation to 
affect an amicable settlement between them, or to endeavor 
to persuade them, provided that a strike or lockout has not 
actually occurred or is not then continuing, to submit the 
matters in dispute to a local board of arbitration and concilia- 
tion, as above provided, or to the state board; and said state 
board may, if it deems it advisable, investigate, the cause or 
causes . of such controversy and ascertain which party 
thereto is mainly responsible or blameworthy for the exist- 
ence or continuance of the same, and may make and publish 
a report finding suQh cause or causes and assigning such 
responsibility or blame. The board shall have the same 
powers for the foregoing purposes as are given it by section 
three of this act. 

Sec. 9. Witnesses summoned by the state board shall be 
allowed the sum of fifty cents for each attendance, and the 
further sum of twenty-five cents for each hour of attendance 
in excess of two hours and shall be allowed five cents a mile 
for travel each way from their respective places of employ- 
ment or business to the place where the board is in session. 
Each witness shall certify in writing the amount of his 
travel and attendance, the amount due him shall be paid 
forth with by the board, and for such purpose the board shall 
be entitled to draw from the treasury of the Commonwealth 
as provided for in chapter one hundred and seventy-nine of 
the year eighteen hundred and eighty-four. 

ACTS OF 1887. 

Chapter 263 — Labor Day. 

Section 1. The first Monday of September in each year, 
being the day celebrated and known as Labor's Holiday, is 
hereby made a legal public holiday, to all intents and pur- 
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poses, in the same manaer as Thanksgiving, Fast and 
Christmas days, the twenty-second of February, the thir- 
tieth day of May, and the Fourth day of July, are now by 
law made public holidays. 

Chapter 270. — Liabiuty of Employkr for Injuries of 

Employees. 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 260,. acts of 1892, and by 
chapter 359, acts of 1893, and by chapter 499, acts of 1894). 
Where, after the passage of this act, personal injury is 
caused to an employee, who is himself in the exercise of due 
care and diligence at the time: — (1) By reason of any defect 
in the condition of the ways, works, or machinery connected 
with or used in the business of the employer, which arose 
from or h.id not been discovered or remedied owing to the 
negligence of the employer or of any person in the service of 
the employer and intrusted by him with the duty of seeing 
that the ways, works, or machinery were in proper condition; 
or (2) By reason of the negligence of .any person in the 
service of the employer, intrusted with and exercising super- 
intendence, whose sole or principal duty is that of superin- 
tendence, or, in the absence of such superintendent, of any 
person acting as superintendent with the authority or con- 
sent of the employer; or (3) By reason of the negligence of 
any person in the service of the employer who has the charge 
or control of any signal, switch, locomotive engine, or train 
upon a railroad, the employee, or in case the injury results 
in death the legal representatives of such employee, shall 
have the same right of compensation and remedies against 
the employer as if the employee had not been an employee of 
nor in the service of the employer, nor engaged in its work. 
And in case such death is not instantaneous, or is preceded 
by conscious suffering, said legal rej)resentatives may in the 
action brought under this section, except as hereinafter pro- 
vided, also recover damages for such death. The total 
damages awarded hereunder, both for said death and said 
injury, shall not exceed five thousand dollars, and shall be 
apportioned by the jury between the legal representatives 
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and the persons, if any, entitled under the succeeding section 
of this act, to bring an action for instantaneous death. If 
there are no such persons then no damages for such death 
shall be recovered, and the damages, so far as the same are 
awarded for said death, shall be assessed with reference to 
the degree of culpability of the employer herein, or the 
person for whose negligence he is made liable. A car in use 
by or in the possession of a railroad company shall be con- 
sidered a part of the ways, works, or machinery of the com- 
pany using or having the same in possession, within the 
meaning of this act, whether such car is owned by it or by 
some other company or person. 

Sec. 2. Where an employee is instantly killed or dies 
without conscious suffering, as the result of the negligence 
of an employer, or of the negligence of any person for whose 
negligence the employer is liable under the provisions of this 
act, the widow of the deceased, or in case there is no widow, 
the next of kin, provided that such next of kin were at the 
time of the death of such employee dependent upon the 
wages of such employee for support, may maintain an action 
for damages therefor and may recover in the same manner, 
to the same extent, as if the death of the deceased had not 
been instantaneous, or as if the deceased had consciously 
suffered. 

Sec. 3 (as amended by chapter 155, acts of 1888, and by 
chapter 260, acts of 1892). Except in actions brought by 
the personal representatives under section one of this act to 
recover damages for both the injury and death of an em- 
ployee, the amount of compensation receivable under this act 
in cases of personal injury shall not exceed the sum of four 
thousand dollars. In case of death which follows instantane- 
ously or without conscious suffering, compensation in lieu 
thereof may be recovered in not less than five hundred and 
not more than five thousand dollars, to be assessed with 
reference to the degree of culpability of the employer herein, 
or the person for whose negligence he is made liable; and no 
action for the recovery of compensation for injury or death 
under this act shall be maintained, unless notice of the time, 
place, and cause of the injury is given to the employer within 
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thirty days, and the action is commenced within one year 
from the occurrence of the accident causing the injury or 
death. The notice required by this section shall be in 
writing, signed by the person injured or by some one in his 
behalf; but if from physical or mental incapacity it is impos- 
sible for the person injured to give the notice within the time 
provided in said section, he may give the same within ten 
days after such incapacity is removed, and in case of his 
death without having given the notice and without having 
been for ten days at any time after his injury of sufficient 
capacity to give the notice, his executor or administrator 
may give such notice within thirty days after his appoint- 
ment. But no notice given under the provisions of this 
section shall be deemed to be invalid or insufficient solely by . 
reason of any inaccuracy in stating the time, place, or cause 
of the injury: Provided^ It is shown that there was no inten- 
tion to mislead, and that the party entitled to notice was not 
in fact misled thereby. 

Sec. 4. Whenever an employer enters into a contract, 
either written or verbal, with an independent contractor to 
do part of such employer's work, or whenever such con- 
tractor enters into a contract with a subcontractor to do all 
or any part of the work comprised in such contractor's 
contract with the employer, such contract or subcontract 
shall not bar the liability of the employer for injuries to the 
employees of such contractor or subcontractor, by reason of 
any defect in the condition of the ways, works, machinery, 
or plant, if they are the property of the employer, or fur- 
nished by him, and if such defect arose or had not been 
discovered or remedied, through the negligence of the 
employer or of some person intrusted by him with the duty 
of seeing that they were in proper condition. 

Sec. 5. An employee or his legal representatives shall not 
be entitled under this act to any right of compensation or 
remedy against his employer in any case where such employee 
knew of the defect or negligence which caused the injury, 
and failed within a reasonable time to give, or cause to be 
given, information thereof to the employer, or to some person 
superior to himself in the service of the employer, who had 
intrusted to him some general superintendence. 
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Sec. 6. Any employer who shall have contributed to an 
insurance fund created and maintained for the mutual pur- 
pose of indemnifying an employee for personal injuries for 
which compensation may be recovered under this act, or to 
any relief society formed under chapter two hundred and 
forty-four of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-two, as authorized by chapter one hundred and twenty- 
five of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-six, 
may prove, in mitigation of the damages recoverable, by an 
employee under this act, such proportion of the pecuniary 
benefit which has been received by such employee from any 
such fund or society on account of such contribution of said 
employer, as the contribution of such employer to such fund 
or society bears to the whole contribution thereto. 

Sec. 7. This act shall not apply to injuries caused to 
domestic servants, or farm laborers, by other fellow em- 
ployees, ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Chapter 437. — Honorably Discharged Soldiers and Sail- 
ors May Bic Givjcn Employment Without Civil- 
Service Examinations. 

Sec. 1. All persons who served in the army or navy of the 
United States in the time of the war of the rebellion, and 
were honorably discharged therefrom, may be preferred for 
appointment to office or employment in the service of the 
Commonwealth, or the cities thereof, without having passed 
any examination provided for by chapter three hundred and 
twenty of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
four, or by the rules of the civil service commission made 
under the provisions of said act. Age, loss of limb or other 
physical impairment, which shall not in fact incapacitate, 
shall not be deemed cause to disqualify under this act. But 
nothing herein contained shall be construed to prevent such 
persons from making application for such examination, or 
from taking such examination, provided they are entitled to 
do so under the rules of said commission. 
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CiiAFTKR 447. — Convict Lahok — Contract Systkm Pro- 
hibited, Etc. 

Sec. I. No contract shall hereafter be made for the labor 
of prisoners confined in the state prison, reformatories or 
any of the houses of correction; but such prisoners shall be 
employed * * * in such industries as shall from time to 
time be fixed upon * * * . The warden * * * shall 
purchase such tools and implements as he * * * shall 
consider necessary for carrying on said industries. 

Sec. 2. The warden, superintendent, or master may 
employ such number of persons as he and said general 
superintendent shall consider necessary to superintend and 
instruct said prisoners in said industries * * * , 

Sec. 8. The number of* prisoners employed in a single 
industry at the same time in any institution, shall not exceed 
one-twentieth of the number of persons employed in such 
industry in the State, according to the classification given in 
the last census preceding such employment, unless such 
number is necessary to produce materials to be supplied in 
state and county institutions as provided in section 13 hereof: 
* * * but not more than two hundred and fifty prisoners 
shall be employed in any one industry at the same time. 

Sec. 9. The general superintendent or the warden or 
master under his supervision shall purchase the materials 
to be used in manufacturing as aforesaid, and sell such manu- 
factured goods as shall be produced in the prison, reforma- 
tory, or house of correction. * * * 

Sec. 13. The general superintendent shall, as far as may 
be, have manufactured in the state prison, reformatories, 
and houses of correction such articles as are in common use 
in the several state and county institutions. He shall, from 
time to time, notify the officers of such institutions, having 
charge of the purchase of supplies, of such goods as he has 
remaining in hand, and said officers shall, as far as may be, 
purchase of said articles as are necessary to the maintenance 
of the institutions which they may represent. The articles 
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manufactured in said prison, reformatory, or bouse of cor- 
rection shall be sold at tbe wholesale market price of goods 
of like kind and grade. 

[Added by chapter 2% acts of 1888.] 

The words "contract for the labor of prisoners," used in 
chapter four hundred and forty-seven of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, shall not be construed 
as applying to a contract for the manufacture of articles by 
the piece, under what is known as the "piece-price system," 
with persons who furnish the materials used in such manu- 
facture. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

ACTS OF 1888. 

Chapi'er 134. — Incorporation op Labor Organizations. 

Section 1. Seven or more persons within this Common- 
wealth, who associate themselves together by such an agree- 
ment in writing as is described in section three of chapter 
one hundred and fifteen of the public statutes, with the 
intention of forming a corporation for the purpose of improv- 
ing in any lawful manner the condition of any employees in 
any one or more lawful trades or employments, either in 
respect to their employment, or by the promotion of educa- 
tion, temperance, morality, or social intercourse, by the 
payment of benefits to members when sick or unemployed, 
or to persons dependent upon deceased members, or other- 
wise, shall, upon complying with the provisions of said chap- 
ter one hundred and fifteen of the public statutes and of this 
act, be and remain a corporation. The provisions of said 
chapter, so far as not inconsistent with this act, shall apply 
to corporations formed under this act. 

Sec. 2. The commissioner of corporations shall not in- 
dorse his approval upon the certificate of organization of any 
corporation formed under this act unless satisfied that the 
agreement of association shows that the purpose of such 
corporation is a lawful one, nor unless satisfied that its 
by-laws contain no provision contrary to law, and such com- 
missioner may call for the opinion of the attorney-general 
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thereon; nor shall such commissioner so indorse his approval 
unless satisfied that the* by-laws conform to the requirements 
of the two following sections of this act. 

Sec. 3. The by-laws of every corporation formed under 
this act shall contain clear and distinct provisions in respect 
to the following matters: the manner of electing or admit- 
ting new members; the manner of expelling members; the 
officers of the corporation, with their. respective titles, duties, 
powers, and terms of office; the manner of electing and 
removing such officers; the number of members required to 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of business; the 
manner of calling special meetings of the corporation; the 
manner of rescinding or amending by-laws and making new 
ones; the purposes for which the funds of the corporation 
shall be applic.ible; the purposes for which assessments 
may be laid upon niemlfcrs; the conditions under which a 
member or persons dependent on a deceased member, shall 
be entitled to benefits, if any are to be given by the corpora- 
tion; the manner in which a fine or forfeiture can be imposed 
upon a member, if any are to be imposed by the corporation; 
the manner in which the funds of the corporation are to be 
held, deposited, or invested ; the manner in which the accounts 
of the treasurer are to be periodically audited; and the 
manner of voting upon shares of stock, if any capital stock 
is to be issued by the corporation. 

Sec. 4. No by-laws of a corporation formed under this act 
shall be rescinded or amended, and no new by-law shall be 
made unless notice of such proposed action has been given at 
a previous meeting of the corporation, and no such rescind- 
ing, amendment, or new by-law shall take effect until approved 
by the commissioner of corporations as not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act. No member of such corporation 
shall be expelled by vote of less than a majority of all the 
members thereof, nor by a vote of less than three-quarters 
of the members present and voting upon such expulsion. 
Every member of such corporation and every person having 
an interest in its funds shall be entitled to examine its books 
and records. 
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Chapter 390. — Exemption From Sale for Taxes. 

Sec. 12. If a person refuses or neglects for fourteen days 
after demand, to pay his tax, the collector shall, * * * 
levy the same by distress or seizure. and sale of his goods, 
* * * excepting the following goods: The tools or imple- 
ments necessary for his trade or occupation; beasts of the 
plow necessary for the cultivation of his improved land; 
military arms; utensils for housekeeping necessary for 
upholding life; and bedding and apparel necessary for him- 
self and family. 

Chapter 403. — Convict Labor. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of the warden of the state 
prison, the superintendent of the Massachusetts reforma- 
tory, the superintendent of the reformatory prison for 
women, and the masters of the several houses of correction, 
to establish and maintain in their respective institutions such 
industries as shall be fixed upon as provided by section one 
of chapter four hundred and forty-seven of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. 

Sec. 2 (as amended by chapter 371, acts of 1891). The 
number of persons employed in any industry in the state 
prison, Massachusetts reformatory, or reformatory prison 
for women, or in any house of correction, shall not exceed 
one-twentieth of the number of persons employed in such 
industry in the State, according to the Classification given in 
the census of eighteen hundred and eighty, unless a larger 
number is needed to produce articles to be supplied to State 
and county institutions, as provided in section thirteen of 
said chapter. If said classification does not give the number 
employed in any industry in the State, the limit to the num- 
ber who may be so employed in any institution in any industry 
shall be as provided by chapter two hundred and seventeen 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-three: 
Provided^ however^ That fifty prisoners may be employed in 
the manufacture of brushes at the house of correction at 
Cambridge, upon the public account system, so called. 
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Sec. 3. The tools, implements, and materials needed for 
use in manufacturing- in any institution under the provisions 
of said chapter four hundred and forty-seven of the acts of the 
year eig^hteen hundred and eighty-seven shall be purchased by 
warden, superintendent, or master of said institution, under 
the supervision of the general superintendent of prisons, 
after estimates or requisitions, in such form as said general 
superintendent shall from time to time require, shall have 
been approved by him. Such manufactured goods as shall 
be produced in either of said institutions shall be sold by the 
principal officer thereof, under such approval of said general 
superintendent as he shall from time to time require. S«'iid 
warden, superintendent, or master is authorized to appoint 
agents who shall, in his behalf, under such rules and regula- 
tions as the general superintendent shall from time to time 
establish, purchase tools, implements, and materials, and 
sell manufactured goods as aforesaid. The appointment of 
every such agent shall be subject to the approval of the gen- 
eral superintendent of prisons, but he may be removed at 
any time without such approval by the officer who appointed 
him. The compensation of every such agent shall be fixed 
from time to time by the officer by whom he is appointed, 
with the approval of said general superintendent. Said gen- 
eral superintendent shall have no authority to purchase or 
sell any articles for any institution. 

Sec. 5. No provision shall be made for the employment of 
prisoners upon the piece-price plan, as authorized by chapter 
twenty-two [acts of 1888], except with the approval of the 
general superintendent of prisons. 



ACTS OF 1889. 

CiiAPTicK 352. — Engini^icks and Janitors of School Build- 
iNc;s IN Boston Placed Undkr Civil Skrvice Rulics. 

Section 1. Engineers, janitors, and all persons having 
charge of steam boilers and furnaces in the school buildings 
in the city of Boston shall be classified and appointed pur- 
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suant to the provisions of chapter three hundred and twenty 
of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-four, 
entitled, An act to improve the civil service of the Common- 
wealth and the cities thereof, and the rules of the civil ser- 
vice commissioners made and established thereunder. 

ClIArTICK 473. — IlONOKAIILY DlSCIIAKGlCD SoLDIIOKS AND 

Sailoks Pkefekked in Employment. 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 501, acts of 1895). In all 
cases of certification for appointment of examined persons 
under the civil service rules in accordance with the provi- 
sions of chapter three hundred and twenty of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-four, persons certified 
who have served in the army or navy of the United States in 
time of war and been honorably discharged therefrom shall 
be appointed in preference to other persons certified. 



ACTS OF 1890. 

Chapiter 181. — Stkeet Railway Employees — Relief 
Societies. 

Section 1. The employees of street railway companies 
shall have all the rights, powers, and privileges granted to 
employees of railroad and steamboat corporations by the 
provisions of chapter two hundred and forty-four of the acts 
of the year eighteen hundred and eighty-two, and all the 
provisions of said chapter shall be applicable to relief 
societies established under this act and to the officers and 
agents thereof. 

Sec. 2. Street railway companies shall have all the rights, 
powers, and privileges which were granted to railroad cor- 
porations by the provisions of chapter one hundred and 
twenty-five of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
eighty-six ; and the funds of any relief society established 
under this act shall be exempt from attachment and other 
legal process in the same manner and to the same extent 
as provided in said chapter. 
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Chapter 183. — Employment of Women and Children. 

Sec. 1. No corporation or manufacturing establishment 
in this Commonwealth shall employ any woman or minor in 
any capacity for the purpose of manufacturing, between the 
hours of ten o'clock at night and six o'clock in the morning, 
under the penalty of not less than twenty nor more than 
fifty dollars for each and every offense. 



ACTS OF 1891. 

Chapter 133. — Litensino Streict Railway Empf^yees. 

Sec. 1. The board of aldermen of the city of Salem 
shall, upon the recommendation of the president, superin- 
tendent, or board of directors of any street railway corpor- 
ation using the streets of said city, issue licenses from time 
to 'time to the conductors and drivers of the several street 
railway corporations, and also to the persons employed to 
start or despatch the cars of said corporations from the 
stables, stations, depots, and other places within said city ; 
and said board of aldermen may after due notice and a 
hearing revoke any such license at any time for sufficient 
cause. Such licenses shall continue and remain in force 
until surrendered by the licensee or until revoked by said 
board of aldermen, and shall contain such provisions and 
conditions as said board shall determine : Provided^ how- 
cver^ That the fee to be paid for each license shall not 
exceed the sum of twenty-five cents. 

Sec. 2. A record of the issue, surrender, and revocation 
of such licenses shall be kept by the city clerk of said city, 
and shall be open at all times to the inspection of the presi- 
dents and superintendents of the several street railways 
using the streets in said city; and whenever any such 
license is revoked notice thereof shall be transmitted to the 
presidents and superintendents of said street railways and 
to the licensee. 

Sec. 3. Said board of aldermen shall require the police 
oflicers of said city to observe and direct the persons 
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licensed under this act, and to cause them to conform to 
the laws of the Commonwealth, the ordinances of the city 
of Salem, and the regulations of the board of aldermen of 
said city relating to the use of the tracks, the speed of 
the cars, and especially to the obstructions of public travel 
by the management of the street cars; said police oflicers 
shall secure the necessary testimony and shall report to the 
board of aldermen every instance of the wilful or persistent 
violation by any licensee of any such law, ordinance, regu- 
lation, or rule, or any refusal to obey the request of said 
officers respecting the management of any street car. 

Sec. 4. Any person who shall act in the capacity of 
driver, conductor, starter, or despatcher of any street car 
at any place within the limits of said city without being 
licensed therefor as herein provided, or who shall act in 
such capacity in violation of the provisions or conditions or 
after the revocation of such license, shall forfeit and pay a 
sum not exceeding ten dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 5. No person whose license shall have been revoked 
pursuant to the provisions of this act shall be reinstated or 
receive a new license as conductor, driver, starter, or de- 
spatcher on any street railway in the city of Salem within 
. a period of one month from the date of the revocation of 
his license. 

Chapter 209 — Convict Labor. 

Sec. 1. A prisoner serving a sentence in any state insti- 
tution shall not be employed outside the precincts of such 
institution in any mechanical or skilled labor for private 
parties. 

Chaptkr 228 — Convict Labor — Machinery in Static 

Prisons. 

Sec. 1. The warden of the state prison, the superinten- 
dent of the reformatory prison for women, the superinten- 
dent of the Massachusetts reformatory, and the masters of 
the house of correction are hereby authorized, after approval 
of requisitions therefor by the general superintendent of 
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prisons, to purchase such machinery as may be necessary 
to replace any that is unfit for use or that may be destroyed 
by fire or by the malicious acts of prisoners: and also to 
purch.ise whatever machinery as may be necessary in es- 
tablishing- new trades or industries in accordance with 
chapter four hundred and forty-seven of the acts of the 
year eighteen hundred and eighty-seven. 



ACTS OF 1892. 

CiiAPTKK 270. — Kicnir oi' Action I<^ok Pavmiont ok Lahok 
ON Punr-ic Works. 

Section 1. A person to whom a debt is due for labor per- 
formed in constructing any building, sewer, drain, water- 
works or other public works owned by a city or town, under 
a contract with any person other than such city or town 
having authority from or rightfully acting for such city or 
town in furnishing such labor, shall have a right of action 
against such city or town to recover such debt with costs, 
except as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. No person who has contracted to furnish labor 
in such construction, other than his own, shall have such 
right of action by virtue of this act. 

Sec. 3. No such person shall have such right of action 
for labor performed, unless within thirty days after ceasing 
to perform it he files in the clerk's office of the city or town 
against which he claims such right of action, a written state- 
ment, under his oath, of the amount of the debt so do him, 
and the names of the parties or persons for whom and by 
whose employment the labor was performed. Such right 
of action shall not be lost by a mistake in stating the amount 
due, but the claimant shall not recover as damages a larger 
amount than is named in said statement as due him, with 
interest thereon. 

Sec. 4. No such action shall be maintained unless com- 
menced within sixty days after the plaintiff ceased to 
perform such labor. 
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Chaptisr 382 — Board of Arbitration and Conch jation. 

Sec. 1. In all controversies belAyeen an employer and 
his employees in which application is made to the state 
board of arbitration and conciliation, as provided by section 
four of chapter two hundred and sixty-three of the acts of 
the year eighteen hundred and eighty six as amended by 
section throe of chapter 269 of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, and by section one of chapter three 
hundred and eighty-five of the acts of the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety, siiid bocird shall appoint a fit i>erson 
to act in the case as expert assistant to the board. Said 
expert assistants shall attend the sessions of said board 
when required, and no conclusion shall be announced as a 
decision of said board, in any case where such assistants 
have acted, until after notice given to them, by mail or other- 
wise, appointing a time and place for a final conference 
between said board and expert assistant on the matters 
included in the proposed decision. Said expert assistants 
shall be privileged to submit to the board, at any time before 
a final decision shall be determined upon and published, any 
facts, advice, arguments, or suggestions which they may deem 
applicable to the case. They shall be sworn to the faithful 
discharge of their duties by any member of said board, 
and a record thereof shall be preserved with the record of 
the proceedings in the case. They shall be entitled to re- 
ceive for their services from the treasury of the Common- 
wealth the sum of seven dollars for each day of actual service, 
together, with all their necessary traveling expenses. 



Chaptior 413. — Appointmknt of Non-kksidents as Special 
PoiJCE Officers Unlawful. 

Sec. 1. Whenever in case of emergency special officers 
are appointed, whether under the name of police officers or 
any other name, to act in the capacity of police officers for 
quelling a riot or disturbance, or for protecting property, no 
person shall be so appointed who is not a resident of this 
Commonwealth. But this section shall not prevent the 
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appointment of a person not a resident of this Common- 
wealth to act in the capacity of a police officer for protecting" 
the property of a person or corporation of whom or of which 
he is a regular employee. 

Sec. 2. Any person or corporation may at any time, in 
case of danger to his or its property, call upon the regularly 
constituted police authorities in this Commonwealth for 
assistance in the protection of the same, and nothing- in this 
chapter shall in any way limit or diminish such right. But 
no private individual or corporation shall request or author- 
ize any person or body of persons non-residents of this 
Commonwealth, other than regular employees, to assist such 
corporation with arms in the defense of its property, and no 
such request or authorization shall operate as a justification 
of any assault or attack made by a non-resident with arms 
upon any person in this Commonwealth. If a private corpo- 
ration or an individual who is an employer of labor, requests 
or authorizes persons to render assistance in violation of 
this section, such corporation or individual and each and 
every person rendering such assistance with arms shall be 
severally liable to each individual injured in person or prop- 
erty by any act of such non-resident for the damages result- 
ing from such injury, to be recovered in an action of tort. 

Chapter 419. — FACTORiii:s, Tenement Housics, Etc., 
Inspection, Etc., oi% in Boston. 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 443, acts of 1894). There 
shall be in the city of Boston a department, to be called the 
inspection of buildings department, which shall be furnished, 
at the expense of the city, with office room and such sup- 
plies for the transaction of its business as the city council 
may provide. The compensation of its officers shall be pro- 
vided for by said city by ordinance. 

Sec. 2. The chief officer of said department shall be 
called the inspector of buildings, and shall be either an 
architect, builder, or civil engineer, and shall be appointed by 
the mayor and confirmed by the board of aldermen. He 
shall hold office for the term of three years or until his sue- 
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cessor shall be appointed and confirmed, but may be removed 
by the mayor for malfeasance, incapacity, or neglect of duty. 

Sec. 3. The other officers of said department shall con- 
sist of a^lerk and such number of assistant inspectors and 
civil engineers as the city council may from time to time by 
ordinance determine. All of said officers shall be appointed 
by the inspector, with the approval of the mayor, and shall 
hold office during good behavior; but may be removed by the 
inspector, with the approval of the mayor, for malfeasance, 
incapacity, or neglect of duty. 

Sec. 4. None of the aforesaid officers of the department 
shall be employed or engaged in any other business, or be 
interested in any contract for building or for furnishing 
materials to be used for building in the city of Boston. 

Sec. 5. In case of the temporary absence or disability of 
the inspector he may appoint one of the assistant inspectors 
as his deputy, and such deputy shall, during such absence or 
disability, exercise all the powers of the inspector. The 
clerk of the department shall, under the direction of the 
inspector, have supervision and direction of the other offi- 
cers and employees of said department. 

Sec. 17 (as amended by chapter 443, acts of 1894). In 
this act the following terms shall have the meanings respect- 
ively assigned to them: '* Alteration" means any change or 
addition. ^'Building of the first class" means building of 
fireproof construction throughout. "Building of the second 
class" means all buildings not of the first class, the external 
and party walls of which are of brick, stone, iron, or other 
equally substantial and incombustible material. "Building 
of the third class" means any building not of the first or 
second class. "Cellar" or "basement" is a lower story of 
which one half or more of the height from the cellar bottom 
to the under side of the floor joists of the story above is 
below the grade of the street or ground at the principal 
front of the building, provided said grade of the ground is 
not below the grade of the street at said front. "Founda- 
tion" means that portion of a wall below the level of the 
street curb, and where the wall is not on a street, that por- 
tion of the wall below the level of the highest ground next to 
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the wall; but if under party or partition walls, may be con- 
strued by the inspector to mean that portion below the cellar 
floor. "Height of j^ building" means the vertical distance 
of the highest point of the roof above the highest grade of 
the street or ground at the principal front of the building, 
provided said grade of the ground is not below the grade of 
the street at said front. "Height of a wall" means the 
height from the mean grade of the sidewalk or adjoining 
ground to the highest point of the wall. "Inspector" means 
the inspector of buildings of the city of Boston. "Lodging 
house" means a building in which persons are accommodated 
with sleeping apartments, and includes hotels and apartment 
houses where cooking is not done in the several apartments. 
"Party wall" means every wall used, or built in order to be 
used, as a separation of two or more buildings. "Partition 
wall" means any interior wall of masonry in a building. 
"External wall" means every outer wall or vertical enclosure 
of a building other than a party wall. "Repairs" means the 
reconstruction or renewal of any existing part of a building, 
or of its fixtures or appurtenances, by which the strength or 
fire risk is not affected or modified, and not made, in the 
opinion of the inspector, for the purpose of converting the 
building in whole or in part to a new one. "Story of a 
building" means that portion of the building between the 
level of the bottom of the floor beams and the top of the 
ceiling beams of that story. "Tenement house" means a 
building which, or any portion of which, is occupied, or 
intended to be occupied, as .a dwelling by more than three 
families living independently of one another, and doing their 
cooking upon the premises; or by more than two families 
above the second floor, so living and cooking. "Thickness 
of a wall" means the minimum thickness of such wall. 
"Theatre" means a building or portion of a building in 
which it is designed to make a business of the presentation 
of dramatic, operatic, or other performances or shows for 
the entertainment of spectators, and having a permanent 
stage for said performances, which can be used for scenery 
and other stage appliances. 

Sec. 23. A first class building shall consist of noninflam- 
mable material throughout, with floors constructed of iron 
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or steel beams filled in between with terra cotta, or other 
masonry arches, except that wood may be used for under 
and upper floors, window and door frames, sashes, doors, 
standing" finish, hand rails for stairs, necessary sleepers 
bedded in concrete, and for isolated furring^ blocks bedded 
in the plaster. There shall be no air space between the top 
of any floor arches and the floor boarding, and no air space 
behind any woodwork. 

Sec. 56. In every building hereafter built or altered, there 
shall be posted and maintained in every room used for 
mechanical or mercantile purposes, the inspector's certificate 
of the weight bearing capacity of the floor. No part of any 
floor of such room shall be loaded beyond its capacity as 
certified. 

Sec. 74 (as amended by chapter 464, acts of 1893). No 
boiler to be used for steam heat or motive power, and no fur- 
nace or hot water heater shall be placed on any floor above 
the cellar floor, unless the same is set on' noncombustiblc 
beams and arches, and in no case without a permit from the 
inspector. Every steam boiler in a building to be used for 
oflice, mercantile, or manufacturing purposes, or to be used 
as a lodging or tenement house, shall be enclosed in a fire- 
proof room of brick, terra cotta, stone, iron, or other similar 
incombustible material, with openings closed by metal 
covered doors, hung to rabbetted iron frames, or to iron 
hinges in brick or iron rabbets. No range, stove, oven, or 
boiler shall be used for cooking in a hotel or restaurant, or 
for manufacturing purposes, until the same has been exam- 
ined and approved by the inspector. 

See. 77. Elevators or hoists for freight which do not pass 
the ceiling of the first story may be constructed without 
fireproof enclosures above the basement. In existing build- 
ings or in buildings hereafter erected in compliance with 
this act, freight and passenger elevators without fireproof 
enclosures may be placed in areas or hallways which are 
continuous and unbroken, no part being separated from 
another part by an intervening floor; Provided^ That no 
additional draft of air is thereby created. In such buildings 
such elevators may pass through the first floor of any area 
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or hallway: Provided^ A fireproof enclosure be carried up 
to the first floor. Except as above provided, all shafts here- 
after built for elevators, hoists, dumb-waiters, lifts, light 
and ventilating shafts, or other air ducts, shall be con- 
structed of, and if they do not pass the upper floor, their 
tops shall be covered with some substantial material not 
inflammable. All such shafts which pass the top floor shall 
be carried at least eighteen inches above the roof and be 
covered with a skylight. Such shafts already constructed, 
except lifts twenty-eight inches square, or of less area and 
except in dwelling houses to be occupied by not more than 
one family shall be lined with tin or plastered on wire lathing, 
or otherwise rendered non-inflammable on the inside. Such 
shafts hereafter built for freight and passenger elevators 
shall be of brick at least eight inches thick, or of metal cov- 
ered on both sides with at least one inch of plaster applied 
immediately to the metal, or with some other equally substan- 
tial non-inflammable non-conducting material. Every en- 
trance opening in a shaft or hoistway within two and one-half 
feet above the floor shall be protected by sufficient rails, gates, 
trap-doors or such other device as shall be equivalent there- 
to. Every elevator shall be provided with some sufficient 
arrangement to prevent the falling of the car in case of 
accident. Overhead elevator machinery shall have under- 
neath it a grille sufficient to protect the car from falling 
material. Every opening into an elevator shaft or hoistway 
and every opening through a floor other than a stairway, 
shall be closed when not in use. All inside elevator shaft 
openings, other than openings in passenger elevator shafts, 
shall be furnished with metal covered doors hung to rabbeted 
iron frames, and shall have iron thresholds, and said doors 
shall be kept closed wh^n not in use. Outside windows or 
openings of every elevator shaft shall have three vertical 
iron bars painted red, equally dividing the opening. FJvery 
part of any elevator not enclosed in a shaft shall be pro- 
tected by a wire grille. 

Sec. 78. No elevator shall be used in any building until 
after written approval by the inspector. 
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Sec. 79. In case any freight or passenger elevator is not 
constructed and furnished in compliance with this act, or 
has become unsafe, the inspector shall post a conspicuous 
warning and prohibition at each entrance to such elevator. 
It shall thereafter, until a new written permit is given by 
the inspector, be a penal offense hereunder to operate said 
elevator, or remove or deface said notice. No freight .or 
passenger elevator shall be operated for more than six 
months after the date of the inspector's permit, unless a 
certificate signed by some elevator builder that the elevator 
is safe and in good order has been furnished within six 
months, and is posted in the car or at the entrance. 

Sec. 80. All buildings over twenty feet high shall have 
permanent means of access to the roof from the inside. 
The opening shall be not less than eighteen inches by thirty 
inches. 

Sec. 81. Every building hereafter built, and every build- 
ing occupied by more than one family, shall have with 
reference to its height, condition, construction, surround- 
ings, character of occupation, and number of occupants, 
one or more safe means of egress in case of fire. 

Sec. 84. No explosive or inflammable compound or com- 
bustible material shall be stored or placed under any stair- 
way of any building, or used in any such place or manner as 
to obstruct or render egress hazardous in case of fire. 

Sec. 85. The platforms, landings, and stairway steps of 
every fire escape shall be strong enough to carry a load 
of seventy pounds to the square foot in addition to the 
weight of material. 

Sec. 88. Any building which, by defect, accident, decay, 
or overloading, is unsafe, shall be vacated forthwith if and 
when the inspector shall so order, notwithstanding an 
appeal from such order be pending. The inspector shall 
affix and maintain on the exterior of every -such building a 
conspicuous notice of its character. The removing or ren- 
dering illegible of such notice shall be a penal offense here- 
under. 

Sec. 106 (as amended by chapter 443, acts of 1894). 
Every building in the city of Boston hereafter built, any 
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portion of which is to be occupied above the second story 
by more than one family, shall be a first or second class 
building, and every building hereafter erected or enlarged, 
to be occupied as a lodging house, a tenement house, or 
dwelling house, with a height of sixty-five feet above the 
cellar bottom, and every such building when the basement 
or first story is occupied for other than domestic purposes, 
shall have the basement and first story constructed in the 
manner provided for a first class building in section twenty- 
three of this act. 

Sec. 108 (as amended by chapter 239, acts of 1895). No 
building hereafter erected for or converted to use as a tene- 
ment or lodging house, and no building hereafter enlarged 
for said purposes shall occupy above the level of the second 
floor more than sixty-five one hundredths parts of the area 
of the lot measured to the middle line of the street or 
streets, or passageways, on which it abuts. Every such 
building shall have on at least two exposures on land of the 
owner or as part of public ways, open spaces of at least 
ten feet in width, which spaces shall have an aggregate 
length of one foot for every twenty-five square feet of super- 
ficial area actually occupied by the building. Such spaces 
shall be open to the sky, and shall remain undiminished so 
long as the building is occupied as a tenement or lodging 
house. A clear space open from the ground to the sky shall 
be maintained across the whole rear of every such building, 
and of a depth equal to one half of the width of the street in 
front of such building : Provided^ That such space need 
not exceed the depth of twenty feet; And provided further^ 
That an equivalent area of open space in the rear of such 
building may be provided of dififerent dimensions, with 
the consent of the inspector of buildings. 

Sec. 109. Every existing tenement or lodging house 
shall have in every sleeping room, not communicating 
directly with the external air, two ventilating or transom 
windows of not less than six square feet area each, one 
opening into another room or passage having an external 
window of not less than six square feet area, with movable 
sashes. No transom window shall be placed in a partition 
wall enclosing a main stairway. 
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Sec. 110. Every room in every tenement or lodging bouse 
hereafter built, and in every building bereafter altered to 
be used as such, shall be not less than eight feet in height 
in the clear in every story, except that in the attic it may 
be less than eight feet high for one half the area of the 
room. Bvery such room shall have one or more windows 
on an open air space with an area at least one tenth as great 
as that of the room. The top of at least one window on 
such air space in each room shall be at least seven feet six 
inches from the floor, and the upper sash of the same 
window shall be movable. 

Sec. 111. No building of which any part is used for 
storage or sale of hay, straw, hemp, flax, shavings, burning 
fluid, turpentine, camphene, or any inflammable oil, or other 
highly combustible substance, shall be occupied in any part 
as a dwelling, tenement, or lodging house, except that rooms 
for coachman or grooms may be allowed in private stables 
authorized by this act, upon special permit from the in- 
spector. 

Sec. 112. All receptacles for ashes, waste, and other sub- 
stances, liable, by spontaneous combustion, or otherwise, 
to cause a fire shall be made of incombustible material 
satisfactory to the inspector. Bvery building used as a 
tenement or lodging house shall have outside and appurte- 
nant to it a suitable space satisfactory to the inspector for 
the temporary deposit of garbage and other refuse matter. 

Sec. 113. Every lodging house containing over fifty rooms 
above the first floor, and every tenement house containing 
more than fifty sleeping rooms above the first floor, shall 
have at least one night watchman exclusively so employed 
on duty every night from nine o'clock at night until six 
o'clock in the morning; and every lodging house of the 
second or third class containing more than one hundred 
rooms above the first floor, and every tenement house con- 
taining more than one hundred sleeping rooms above the 
first floor, shall have at least two night watchman exclusively 
so employed on duty every night from nine o'clock at night 
until six o'clock in the morning. But in the latter class of 
lodging and tenement houses, a proper system of thermostats, 
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or automatic fire alarms, approved in writing by the inspector, 
may be substituted for one of the watchmen. In all lodging- 
or tenement houses of either of the above classes a red light 
shall be kept burning at night at the head and foot of every 
flight of stairs, and one or more gongs shall be so placed, 
and be of such size and number, as to give the alarm 
throughout the house in case of fire ; and in every sleeping 
room there shall be conspicuously posted directions for 
escape in case of fire. The inspector may make such other 
or further requirements for prevention of and escape from 
fire as may be reasonably necessary under the conditions 
of each case. Any innholder who fails to comply with the 
provisions of this section shall thereby forfeit his license. 

Sec. 114, Every dwelling, tenement or lodging house, 
every schoolhouse, and every building where operatives are 
employed, shall have at least one water-closet oi* privy, and 
at least one water-closet or privy for every twenty persons 
therein living, attending, or employed; and in buildings where 
operatives of both sexes are employed, separate accommo- 
dations shall be furnished for men and women. Privies or 
cesspools shall not be allowed where a sewer makes water- 
closets practicable. Every water-closet in every building 
hereafter erected for, or converted to use as a tenement 
house, family hotel, or apartment house, shall have a window 
on the open air. 

Sec. 116. No grain elevator, or building for the storing 
or manufacture of high combustibles or explosives, or for 
chemical or rendering works, shall be erected, and no 
engine, dynamo, boiler, or furnace, except exclusively for 
the heating of, or to raise levators [elevators] in the build- 
ing in which it is, shall be placed in any building without 
a permit issued under the provisions of the following 
sections. 

Sec. 120. No person shall carry on the business of plumb- 
ing unless he is a plumber and shall have first registered 
his name and place of business in the office of the inspector 
of buildings; and notice of any change in the place of 
business of a registered plumber shall be immediately 
given to said inspector. 
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Sec. 121. Every plumber, before doing any work in a 
buildings shall, except in the case of the repair of le'aks, 
file at the office of the said inspector, upon blanks for that 
purpose, a notice of the work to be performed; and no 
such work shall be done in any building without the approval 
of said inspector. 

Sec. 122. The plumbing of every building shall be 
separately and independently connected with the public 
sewer, when such sewer is provided, or with a proper and 
sufficient drain connected thereto outside of the building; 
and if a sewer is not accessible, with a proper cesspool. 

Sec. 123. Pipes and other fixtures shall not be covered 
or concealed from view until approved by the inspector, who 
shall examine the same within two working days after notice 
that they are ready for inspection. 

Sec. 124.' Plumbing work shall not be used unless the 
same has first been tested in the presence of the inspector 
with the water test, or if that is not practicable, with the 
peppermint or other reliable test, and approved by him in 
writing. 

Sec, 125. (as amended by chapter 297, acts of 1893). 
Drain and connecting ventilating pipes shall be of sufficient 
size, and made of cast iron or standard wrought iron within 
the building, and for a distance of at least ten feet outside, 
except that lead pipes may be used for short connections 
exposed to view. Such pipes, if of wrought iron, shall be 
of standard weight and strength, and if of cast iron, shall 
be of uniform thickness throughout, and shall have an aver- 
age weight not less than that below specified, viz.: — 

2-inch pipe 5>4 pounds per foot, 

3-inch pipe 9^ pounds per foot. 

4-inch pipe 13 pounds per foot. 

5-inch pipe 17 pounds per foot. 

6-inch pipe 20 pounds per foot. 

8-inch pipe 33>i ix>unds per foot. 

10 inch pipe 45 ix>unds per foot. 

12-inch pipe 54 pounds per foot. 

Drainpipes shall be properly secured by irons to walls, 
laid in trenches to uniform grade, or suspended to floor 
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timbers by strong iron hangers. Every drainpipe shall be 
supplied with a suitable trap, placed with an accessible clean 
out, at or near the point where it leaves the building, and 
shall have a proper fall. Drainpipes shall be carried above 
the roof open and undiminished in size, and to a sufficient 
height not less than two feet above the roof, and not less 
than five feet above the top of any window within fifteen 
feet. Changes in direction shall be made with curved pipes, 
and all connections with horizontal or vertical pipes shall be 
made with Y branches. All drainpipes shkll be exposed to 
sight where practicable within the building, and shall not be 
exposed to pressure where they pass through walls. Every 
part of every drainpipe below a cellar floor shall be laid in 
a brick trench with a concrete base, and shall be accessible 
through sufficient unattached covers. 

Sec. 126. Rain water leaders when connected with soil 
or drainpipes shall be suitably trapped. 

Sec. 127 (as amended by chapter 297, acts of 1893). Iron 
pipes used in plumbing shall, before being put in place, be 
first tested by the water or kerosene test, and then coated 
inside and out with coal tar pitch, applied hot, or with paint, 
or with some equivalent substance. Joints of wrought iron 
pipes shall be made by screwing the same into double heavy 
cast iron fittings tapped with standard screw thread; joints 
of cast iron pipes shall be made by thoroughly caulking 
the same with molten lead; joints of lead pipes with iron 
pipes shall be made by soldering^ the same into brass fer- 
rules, and caulking the ferrules to cast iron pipes or screw- 
ing them to wrought iron pipes. 

Sec. 128. The waste pipe of each and every sink, basin, 
bath tub, water-closet, slop hopper, and of each set of trays, 
or other fixtures, shall be furnished with a separate trap, 
which shall be placed as near as practicable to the fixture 
that it serves. Traps shall be protected from siphonage 
or air pressure by special cast iron air pipes of a size not 
less than the waste pipes they serve placed outside or below 
the trap. Lead air pipes may be used only where they are 
exposed to view. Air pipes for water-closet traps shall be 
of two inch bore if thirty feet or less in length, and of three 
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inqb bore if more than thirty feet in length. Air pipes shall 
be run as direct as practicable. Two or more air pipes may 
be connected together or with a drainpipe; but in every 
case of connection with a drainpipe such connection shall 
be above the upper fixture of the building. 

Sec. 129. Drip or overflow pipes, from safes under 
water-closets and other fixtures, or from tanks, cisterns, 
shall be run to some place in open sight, and in no case shall 
any such pipe be connected directly with a drainpipe. No 
waste pipe from a refrigerator, or other receptacle in which 
provisions are stored, shall be connected with a drainpipe 
or other waste pipe. 

Sec. 130. Every water-closet, or line of water-closets on 
the same floor, shall be supplied with water from a tank or 
cistern, and shall have a flushing pipe of not Jess than one 
inch in diameter; but this requirement shall not apply to 
waterclosets substituted for vaults, where the same are 
located outside of the building proper; and such water- 
closets may be arranged so as to receive their supply 
directly from the main, with proper fixtures approved by 
the inspector, the water board, and the board of health. 

Sec. 131. Every privy vault shall be of brick and cement, 
of a capacity not less than eighty cubic feet, of easy access, 
convenient to open and clean, and made tight. The inside 
shall be at least two feet from the next lot, and from any 
public or private way. 

Sec. 132. No steam exhaust shall be connected with any 
public sewer or with any soil or waste pipe or drain which 
communicates with a public sewer. 



ACTS OF 1893. 

Chapter 208. — Free Evening Lectures. 
Section 1. The school committees of cities and towns 
maintaining free evening schools are hereby authorized to 
employ competent persons to deliver lectures, on the natural 
sciences, history, and kindred subjects, in such places as 
said committees may provide. 
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Sec. 2. Said committees are hereby authorized to pro- 
vide cards or pamphlets giving the titles and names of 
authors of books of reference, contained in the local public 
libraries, on the subject-matter of said lectures. 

Chapter 293. — Factories and Workshops — Fire Escapes. 

Sec. 1. No building two stories or more in height, here- 
after erected in the city of Boston, and no such building in 
said city not used at the passage of this act as a schoolhouse, 
church, theatre, public building, hall, place of assembly, or 
public resort, tenement house, boarding house, or lodging 
house, or as a factory or workshop where ten or more per- 
sons are employed, or used above the second story as a 
dwelling by two or more families, shall be used for any of 
said purposes unless such building is provided with at least 
two independent and sufficient ways of egress. One of said 
ways of egress shall consist of a flight of stairs extending 
from the lowest to the highest floor, made of fireproof 
material and enclosed in brick walls, with the enclosed space 
or stairway provided with a ventilating skylight which can 
be opened and closed from every floor, and having no open- 
ing other than for said skylight, and for doors from apart- 
ments and corridors. The other way of egress shall be a 
flight of stairs approved by the inspector of buildings, and 
may project over a public way. Every way of egress from 
every such building shall be kept in good repair and unob- 
structed. 

Chapter 417. — Time to Vote to be Allowed 
Employees. 

Sec. 7. No person entitled to vote at a state election 
shall, upon the day of any such election, be employed in any 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishment, 
except such establishment as may lawfully conduct its busi- 
ness on Sunday, during the period of two hours after the 
opening of the polls in the voting precinct or town in which 
he is entitled to vote, if he shall make application for leave 
of absence during such period. 
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Sec. 336. An owner, superintendent, or overseer in any 
manufacturing*, mechanical, or mercantile establishment, 
who employs or permits to be employed any person therein 
on the day of a state election, in violation of the provisions 
of section seven of this act, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding* one hundred dollars. 

Chapter 417. — Protkction of Employrbs as Voters. 

Sec. 337 (as amended by chapter 209, acts of 1894). Who- 
ever by threatening to discharge a person from his employ- 
ment, or threatening to reduce the wages of a person, or 
by promising to give employment at higher wages to a 
person, attempts to influence a qualified voter to give or to 
withhold his vote at an election, or whoever because of the 
giving or withholding of a vote at an election discbarges 
from his employment or reduces the wages of a person, and 
assigns as the reason of said discharge or reduction of 
wages said giving or withholding a vote, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding three hundred dollars, or by imprison- 
ment in jail, not exceeding one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment. 



ACTS OF 1894. 

Chapter 41. — Railroads — Blocking ov Frogs, Switches, 
AND Guard Rails. 

Section 1. Every railroad corporation shall, before the 
first day of October in the present year, block or cause 
to be blocked the frogs, switches, and guard rails, excepting 
guard rails on bridges, in or connected with any and all rail- 
road tracks operated or used by it in this Commonwealth, 
and shall thereafter keep the same so blocked, by some 
method or methods approved by the board of railroad com- 
missioners, so as to prevent employees from being caught 
therein. 
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Sec. 2. Any railroad corporation neglecting to comply 
with the provisions of this act shall be punished by a fine 
of not less than ten or more than one hundred dollars for 
each offense. 

Chaptkr 180. — Regulations of Intef-ugence Offices, Etc. 

Sec. 1. The keeper of an intelligence office shall not 
receive or accept any sum of money from a person seeking 
employment through the agency of such office, unless em- 
ployment of the kind demanded is furnished. 

Sec. 2. If a person receiving employment through the 
agency of an intelligence office is discharged by his employer 
within ten days from the time of entering upon such employ- 
ment, and such discharge is not caused by the inability, 
incompetency, or refusal of such person to perform the 
work required, or by other fault of the person employed, 
the keeper of such intelligence office shall refund to such 
person on demand five-sixths of any sum paid to such 
keeper by the employer on account of such employment. 

Sec. 3. The officers of towns and cities charged with 
the duty of granting licenses to keepers of intelligence 
offices shall cause this act to be printed on each such license. 
They shall also cause to be prepared and shall furnish to 
each keeper of a licensed intelligence office copies of this 
act, printed upon cardboard in type of a size not smaller 
than pica, and each licensee shall conspicuously post in each 
room occupied by him for the purpose of such intelligence 
office, three of said printed copies. 

Sec. 4. If a keeper of an intelligence office violates any 
of the provisions of this act his license shall be revoked, 
and he shall be punished by fine of not less than twenty-five 
dollars nor more than fifty dollars for each oflFense. 

Chapter 267. — Extending Application of Civil Service 

Law. 

Sec. 1. The provisions of chapter three hundred and 
twenty of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and eighty- 
four entitled, **An act to improve the civil service of the 
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Commonwealth and the cities thereof," and of all acts in 
amendment thereof and in addition thereto, are hereby ex- 
tended and made applicable to all towns of the Common- 
wealth having a population of twelve thousand inhabitants 
or over. 

Sec. 2. This act shall take effect in any such town upon, 
its acceptance by a majority of the legal voters of said town 
present and voting thereon at a town meeting called for the 
purpose. 

Chaptkr 315 — ExKMPTioN From Taxation. 

Sec. 1. The property, to the amount of two thousand 
dollars, of every soldier or sailor who served in the army 
or navy of the United States in the war of the rebellion, 
and was honorably discharged therefrom, and who was 
disabled in such service by the loss of a hand, arm, foot, 
or leg, shall be exempt from taxation to the amount of said 
sum on the property owned in the city or town in which 
he resides, and who has lost the use of a hand, arm, foot, 
or leg by reason of disabilities incurred in said service or 
otherwise. 

Chaptek 320 — Tools to be Loaned to Pupii-S of Pubuc 

Schools. 

Sec. 2. In any city or town where instruction shall be 
given in the use of tools and in cooking in public schools, 
such tools and the implements and materials required for 
teaching cooking or the use of tools may be purchased by 
the school committee, at the expense of such city or town, 
and shall be loaned to such pupils as may be allowed to use 
them, free of charge, subject to such rules and regulations 
as the school committee may prescribe. 

Chapter .451. — Convict Labor. 

Sec. 1. Whenever the principal officer of any prison or 
reformatory and the general superintendent of prisons shall 
consider it expedient to employ the inmates of such institu- 
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tion, or any part of them, in the manufacture of articles 
upon the piece-price plan, said oflBcer and superintendent 
shall advertise for bids for their employment. 

Sec. 2. Said bids shall be opened publicly, and said 
superintendent shall keep a copy and record of all bids. 
If, in the opinion of said officers, it shall not be expedient 
to accept any of said bids, contracts may be made with other 
persons than said bidders, without further advertisement, 
in the manner now provided by law. Copies of all contracts 
for the employment of prisoners shall be kept by the gen- 
eral superintendent of prisons, and they shall be open to 
public inspection at all times. 

Chapter 455. — Examination, Licensing, Etc., of 
Plumbers. 

Sec. 1. No person, firm, or corporation shall engage in 
or work at the business of plumbing, either as a master 
or employing plumber, or as a journeyman plumber, unless 
such person, firm, or corporation has received a license or 
Certificate therefor in .iccordancc with the provisions of this 
act. The words "practical plumber," as used in this act, 
shall be deemed to mean a person who has learned the busi- 
ness of plumbing, by working for at least two years either 
as an apprentice or under a verbal agreement for instruc- 
tion, and who has then worked for at least one year as a 
first class journeyman plumber. The word "journeyman," 
as used in this act, shall be deemed to mean one who person- 
ally does any work in plumbing which is subject to inspec- 
tion, under chapter four hundred and nineteen of the acts 
of the year eighteen hundred and ninety-two, or under any 
ordinance, by-law, rule, or regulation made under the 
authority of this act. 

Sec. 2. Any person not engaged in or working at the 
business of plumbing prior to the tenth day of July in the 
year eighteen hundred and ninety-three, and desiring to 
engage in or work at said business, either as a master or 
employing plumber, or as a journeyman plumber, shall 
apply to the board of health having jurisdiction in the locality 
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where he intends to engage in or work at said business, 
except in cities or towns where the inspector of buildings 
has control of the enforcement of the regulations regard ing- 
plumbing, where such application shall be made to the 
inspector of buildings, and shall, at such time and place 
as may be designated by the board of examiners hereinafter 
provided for, to whom such applications shall be referred, 
be examined as to his qualifications for such business. On 
or before the first day of September in the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-four every master or employing plumber, 
and every journeyman plumber, engaged in or working at 
the business of plumbing in this Commonwealth prior to 
the tenth day of July in the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-three, and desiring to engage in or work at s^id busi- 
ness in any city or town where licenses for plumbers are 
required, shall personally register his name and address, 
at the office of the board of health or of the inspector of 
buildings, to whom applications for licenses are to be made 
in such city or town, and state after being sworn where 
and how long he has been engaged in or has worked at 
said business and whether as a master or employing 
plumber, or as a journeyman plumber. Said board of 
health or inspector of buildings, if satisfied that the per- 
son so registering was actually engaged in or working at 
said business prior to said date shall thereupon issue to him 
a certificate, setting forth that he was engaged in or working 
at the business of plumbing either as a master or employing 
plumber, or as a journeyman plumber, as the case may be, 
prior to the tenth day of July in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three, and authorizing him to engage in or work 
at said business, either as a master, or employing plumber, 
or as a journeyman plumber. The fee for a certificate for 
a master, or employing plumber shall be two dollars; for a 
journeyman plumber it shall be fifty cents. Said certificate 
shall be valid and have force throughout the Commonwealth. 
In the case of a firm or corporation the examination and 
licensing of, or the registration of and granting a certificate 
to, any one member' of the firm, or the manager of the 
corporation shall satisfy the requirements of this act. 
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Sec. 3. There shall be in every city, and in each town 
of five thousand inhabitants or more, and in each town 
having a system of water supply or sewerage, a board of 
examiners of plumbers, consisting of the chairman or such 
other member of the board of health as said board may 
designate, and in cities or towns having an inspector of 
buildings, the inspector of buildings of said city or town, 
who shall be members ex-officio of said board and serve 
without compensation, and a third member, who shall be 
a practical plumber of at least five years' continued practical 
experience either as a master or as a journeyman during 
the years next preceding the date of appointment. Said 
third member shall be appointed by the board of health of 
said city or town within three months from the passage of 
this act, for the term of one year from the first day of June, 
and shall be allowed a sum not exceeding five dollars for 
each day of actual service, to be paid from the treasury 
of said city or town: Provided^ That if in any city or town 
there is no inspector of buildings, said board of health shall 
also appoint the second member of said board of examiners, 
whose term of office and compensation shall be the same 
as is heretofore provided for said third member. 

Sec. 4. Said board of examiners shall, as soon as may 
be after the appointment of said third member, meet and 
organize by the selection of a chairman, and shall then 
designate the time and places for the examination of all 
applicants desiring to engage in or work at the business 
of plumbing within their respective jurisdictions. Said 
board shall examine said applicants as to their practical 
knowledge of plumbing, house drainage and plumbing ven- 
tilation, and shall submit the applicant to some satisfactory 
form of practical test, and if satisfied of the competency 
of the applicant shall so certify to the board of health or 
inspector of buildings in their respective city or town. Said 
board or inspectors shall thereupon issue a license to such 
applicant, authorizing him to engage in or work at the busi- 
ness of plumbing, either as a master or employing plumber, 
or as a journeyman plumber. The fee for a license for a 
master or employing plumber shall be two dollars; for a 
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journeyman plumber it shall be fifty cents. Said licenses 
shall be valid and have force throughout the Commonwealth, 
and shall be renewed annually upon a payment of a fee of 
fifty cents. In case of removal beyond the jurisdiction of 
the board or inspector issuing the original license it may be 
renewed by any board having like authority. 

Sec. 5. The board of health, or inspector of buildings 
where such inspector has control of the enforcement of the 
regulations regarding plumbing, of each city and town 
mentioned in settion three of this act, shall, within three 
months from the passage of this act, appoint one or more 
inspectors of plumbing, who shall be practical plumbers of 
at least five years' continual practical experience, either as 
masters or as journeymen, during the years next preceding 
the date of appointment, and who shall hold office until re- 
moved by said board or inspector for cause, which must be 
shown. All such inspectors shall before appointments be 
subjected to an examination before the civil service com- 
mission. The compensation of such inspectors shall be 
determined by the board or inspector appointing, them sub- 
ject to the approval of the city council or selectmen, and shall 
be paid from the treasury of their respective cities or towns. 
Said inspectors shall inspect all plumbing work for which 
permits are hereafter granted within their respective juris- 
dictions, in process of construction, alteration or repair, 
and shall report to said board or inspector all violations 
of any law, ordinance, by-law, rule or regulation relating 
to plumbing work; and also perform such other appropriate 
duties as may be required. The approval of any plumbing 
by any other inspectors than those provided for under this 
act shall not be deemed a compliance with the provisions 
thereof. 

Sec. 6. No inspector of plumbing in any city or town 
shall inspect or approve any plumbing work done by himself, 
or any person by whom he is employed, or who is employed 
by or with him, but in each city or town subject to the pro- 
visions of this act the board of health shall appoint an 
additional inspector of plumbing, in the same manner and 
subject to the same qualifications as the regular inspector 
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of plumbing, whose duty it shall be to inspect, in the 
manner prescribed in this act, plumbing work done by the 
regular inspector or any person by whom be is employed, 
or who is employed by or with him. Said additional in- 
spector shall have authority to act in case of the absence 
or inability of the regular inspector would for a like dutji;. 
The provisions of this section shall not apply to any city 
or town which has heretofore established or may hereafter 
establish an annual salary for the position of inspector of 
plumbing, and in any such city or town no inspector of 
plumbing shall engage in or work at the business of 
plumbing. 

Sec. 7. Each city or town of five thousand inhabitants 
or more, and every town having a system of water supply 
or sewerage, shall by ordinance or by-law, within six months 
from the passage of this act, prescribe rules and regulations 
for the materials, construction, alteration and inspection 
of all pipes, tanks, faucets, valves and other fixtures by and 
through which waste water or sewage is used and carried ; 
and provide that no such pipes, tanks, faucets, valves 
or other fixtures shall be placed in any building in such 
city or town except in accordance with plans which 
shall be approved by the board of health of such city or 
town, or the inspector of buildings, where such inspector 
has control of the enforcement of the regulations regarding 
plumbing ; and shall further provide that no plumbing work 
shall be done, except in the case of repair of leaks, without 
a permit being first issued therefor, upon such terms and 
conditions as such cities or towns shall prescribe. But 
nothing in this section shall prevent boards of health from 
making such rules and regulations in regard to plumbing 
and house drainage hitherto authorized by law, which are 
not inconsistent with any ordinance or by-law made under 
the authority of this section by the respective cities or towns 
within which such boards of health have jurisdiction. The 
provisions of this section shall not apply to the city of Boston 
or to any officer or board thereof. 

Sec. 8. Any person violating any provision of this act, 
or any ordinance, by law, rule or regulation made there- 
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under, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be 
subject to a fine not exceeding- fifty dollars for each and 
every violation thereof, and if such person has received a 
license under this act his license may be revoked by the 
board or inspector issuing the same; and if such violation 
.was committed in a city or town other than that where he 
received his license, the board of health or inspector of 
buildings having jurisdiction may forbid him to engage in 
or work at the business of plumbing for a period not exceed- 
ing one year in the city or town where the violation was 
committed. If any person to whom a certificate has been 
issued under this act violates any provision thereof, or any 
ordinance, by-law, rule or regulation made thereunder, 
either the board of health or inspector of buildings issuing 
his certificate, or the board of health or inspector of build- 
ings having jurisdiction where such violation was committed, 
may forbid him to engage in or work at the business of 
plumbing in such city or town for a period not exceeding 
one year. Any person engaging in or working at the busi- 
ness of plumbing in any city or town where he has been 
forbidden so to do under this section shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and be subject to a fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars for every such offense. Any city or 
town mentioned in section three of this act refusing to 
comply with any of the provisions of this act shall forfeit 
the sum of fifty dollars to the use of the Commonwealth 
for every month during which such neglect may continue. 

Sec. 9. The provisions of this act shall apply to all per- 
sons who are now or may be hereafter learning the business 
of plumbing, when they are sent out to do the work of a 
journeyman plumber. 

Sec. 10. Any person now holding an appointment as 
inspector of plumbing may retain his position, and, with- 
out further examination, be deemed to have been appointed 
under this act. 

Sec. 11. The boards of health and inspectors of build- 
ings hereinbefore mentioned may expend such portion of 
all fees collected by them under this act as shall become 
necessary to properly perform all duties imposed by the 
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passage of this act. The said boards or inspectors shall 
annually, before the first day of June, make a full report 
in detail to their respective cities or towns of all their pro- 
ceedings during the year under this act. 

Sec. 12. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent herewith 
are hereby repealed. The provisions of this act so far as 
they are the same as those of chapter four hundred and 
seventy-seven of the acts of the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three shall be construed as a continuation of 
that chapter and not as new enactments. 

[Note: See chapter 453 acts of 1895 for further legislation 
on the subject of this act.] 

Chaptkr 460. — Convict Labor. 

Sec. 1. No new contract for the employment of prisoners 
in the manufacture of reed or rattan goods shall be made 
until the expiration of existing contracts shall reduce the 
number so employed to scvcnty-fivc, and the general super- 
intendent of prisons shall not thereafter approve contracts 
for the employment of more than seventy-five prisoners 
at any one time in the manufacture of such goods, in all 
the prisons and reformatories. 

Chapter 471. — Manual Training in Public Schools. 

Sec. 1. After the first day of September in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-five every city of twenty 
thousand or more inhabitants shall maintain as part of its 
high school system the teaching of manual training. The 
course to be pursued in said instruction shall be subject 
to the approval of the state board of education. 

Chapter 481. — Inspection of Factories, Workshops, Etc. (a) 

Sec. 1. The district police force shall be divided into 
two departments, which shall be known respectively as the 
inspection department and the detective department of said 
force. The inspection department shall consist of twenty- 
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four male members and two female members, together 
with the chief of said force ; the detective department shall 
consist of twelve members and said chief. The chief of 
said district police force shall be the head of each of said 
departments. No member of the inspection department 
of said district police force shall be called to perform any 
other duties than those pertaining to the office of inspector 
of factories and public buildings, unless his services are 
commanded by the governor as provided by law in sup- 
pressing riots and preserving the peace; but the members 
of said inspection department shall continue to have and 
exercise all powers now given by law to members of said 
district police. Vacancies in either of said departments 
shall be filled by appointment to the department in which 
the vacancy occurs. 

Sec. 2. Such"* inspectors shall enforce the provisions of 
this act, except as herein specifield, and the various provi- 
sions of law relating to the employment of women and 
minors in manufacturing, mechanical, and mercantile estab- 
lishments, and the employment of children, young persons, 
or women in factories, or workshops, and the ventilation of 
factories, or workshops, and the securing of proper sanitary 
provisions in factories, or workshops, and the making of 
clothing in unsanitary conditions; and for thi^ purpose the 
said inspectors may enter all buildings used for public or 
manufacturing purposes, or for factories, or workshops, 
examine the methods of protection from accident, the means 
of escape from fire, the sanitary provisions and the means 
of ventilation, and may make investigations as to the employ- 
ment of children, young persons, and women. 

Sec. 3. One member of said force shall be detailed to 
inspect, under the direction of the chief of said force, unin- 
sured stationary steam boilers, and their appurtenances, 
and to inquire into the ability and competency of the 
engineers in charge thereof and report to said chief. 

Sec. 4. The superior court shall have concurrent juris- 
diction with the supreme judicial court of all proceedings 
under this chapter. 
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Sec. 5. Any person or corporation aggrieved by the 
order, requirement, or direction of an inspector given under 
this act may, within ten days from the day of the service 
thereof, apply for an injunction against the enforcement of 
the same to a justice of the superior court; and thereupon, 
after such notice as the said justice shall order to all parties 
interested, a hearing may be had before some justice of 
said court at such early and convenient time and place as 
shall be fixed by said order, or the said justice may appoint 
three experts to examine the matter and hear the parties, 
which experts shall be disinterested persons and skilled in 
the subject-matter of the controversy; and the decision of 
said court, or the majority of said experts in writing, under 
oath, filed within ten days from the date of such hearing 
in the clerk's office of said court in the county where the 
subject of the controversy lies, may either alter the order, 
requirement, or direction of such inspector, annul it in full 
or affirm the same. A duly certified copy of said decision, 
so filed as aforesaid, shall have the same authority, force,- 
and effect as the original order of the inspector; and said 
decision shall have the same authority and effect as the 
original order, requirement, or direction. If such decision 
shall annul or alter the order, requirement, or direction of 
of the inspector, the court shall also enjoin the said inspector 
from enforcing his order, requirement, or direction, and in 
every such case the certificate required by section twenty- 
seven of this act shall thereupon be issued by said justice 
or by his order, or the said experts appointed by said justice. 
Sec. 6. The court may award reasonable compensation 
to experts appointed under the provisions of this act, to be 
paid by the county where the subject of the controversy 
lies, providing the appeal is decided against the order of the 
inspector; and to be paid by the party taking the appeal in 
case the order of the inspector is sustained. 

Sec. 7. If the order, requirement, or direction of the 
inspector is affirmed by the court or experts, costs shall be 
taxed as in civil cases against the party moving for the 
injunction, such costs to be paid into the treasury of the 
county where the subject of the controversy lies. 
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Sec. 8. All manufactures, manufacturing corporations, 
and proprietors of mercantile establishments shall forthwith 
send to the chief of the district police a written notice of 
any accident to an employee while at work in any factory, 
manufacturing, or mercantile establishment operated by 
them, whenever the accident results in the death of said 
employee or causes bodily injury of such a nature as to 
prevent the person injured from returning to his work 
within four days after the occurrence of the accident. 

Sec. 9. When notice of any accident is sent to the chief 
of the district police under the provisions of section eight 
of this act he shall forthwith return to the sender of such 
notice a written or printed acknowledgment of the receipt 
of the same. 

Sec. 10. The chief of the district police shall keep a 
record of all accidents so reported to him, together with a 
statement of the name of the person injured, the city or 
town where the accident occurred and the cause thereof, and 
shall include an abstract of said record in his annual report. 
Sec. 23. The belting, shafting, gearing, and drums of all 
factories, when so placed as to be, in the opinion of the 
inspectors of factories and public buildings, dangerous to 
persons employed therein while engaged in their ordinary 
duties, shall be as far as practicable securely guarded. No 
machinery other than steam engines in a factory shall be 
cleaned while running, if objected to in writing by one of 
said inspectors. All factories shall be well ventilated and 
kept clean. 

Sec. 24. Every building now or hereafter used, in whole 
or in part, as a public building, public or. private institution, 
schoolhouse, church, theatre, public hall, place of assemblage, 
or place of public resort, and every building in which ten or 
more persons are employed above the second story in a 
factory, workshop, or mercantile or other establishment, 
and every hotel, family hotel, apartment house, boarding 
house, lodging house, or tenement house in which ten or 
more persons lodge or reside above the second story, and 
every factory, workshop, mercantile, or other establishment 
the owner, lessee, or occupant of which is notified in writing 
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by the inspector hereinafter mentioned that the provisions 
of this act are deemed by him applicable thereto, shall be 
provided with proper ways of egress, or other means of 
escape from fire, sufficient for the use of all persons accom- 
modated, assembling, employed, lodging, or residing in such 
building; and such ways of egress and escape shall be kept 
free from obstruction, in good repair and ready for use. 
Every room above the second story in any such building, in 
which ten or more persons are employed, shall be provided, 
if the said inspector shall so direct in writing, with more 
than one way of egress by stairways on the inside or outside 
of the building, placed as near as practicable at opposite 
ends of the room; stairways on the outside of the building 
shall have suitable railed landings at each story above the 
first, and shall connect with each story by doors or windows, 
and such landings, doors, and windows shall be kept clear of 
ice and |snow and other obstructions. Women or children 
shall not be employed in a factory, workshop, or mercantile, 
or other establishment, in a room above the second story 
from which there is only one way of egress, if the said 
inspector shall so direct in writing. All doors and windows 
in any building subject to the provisions of this section shall 
open outwardly, if the said inspector shall so direct in 
writing. * * * 

Sec. 25. No building designed to be used, in whole or in 
part, as a public building, public or private institution, 
schoolhouse, church, theatre, public hall, place of assem- 
blage, or place of public resort, and no building more than 
two stories in height designed to be used above the second 
story, in whole or in part, as a factory, workshop, or mercan- 
tile, or other establishment, and having accommodations for 
ten or more employees above said story, and no building 
more than two stories in height designed to be used above 
the second story, in whole or in part, as a hotel, family hotel, 
apartment house, boarding house, lodging house, or tene- 
ment house, and having ten or more rooms above said story, 
shall hereafter be erected until a copy of the plans of such 
building has been deposited with the inspector of factories 
and public buildings for the district in which such building 
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is to be locjitccl, by the person causing the erection or con- 
struction of such building, or by the architect who has drawn 
such plans, which plans shall include the system or method 
of ventilation provided for such building, together with a 
copy of such portion of the specifications of such building 
as such inspector may require, nor shall any such building 
be so erected without the provision of sufficient ways of 
egress and other means of escape from fire, properly located 
and constructed. The certificate of the inspector above 
named, endorsed with the approval of the chief of the district 
police force, shall be conclusive evidence of a compliance with 
the provisions of this act: Provided^ That after the granting 
of such certificate no change is made in the plans or specifi- 
cations of such ways of egress and means of escape unless a 
new certificate is obtained therefor. Such inspector may 
require that proper fire stops shall be provided in the floors, 
walls, and partitions of such buildings, and may make such 
further requirements as may be necessary or proper to pre- 
vent the spread of fire therein, or its communication from 
any steam boiler or heating apparatus; and no pipe for con- 
veying hot air or steam in such building shall be placed nearer 
than one inch to any woodwork, unless protected to the satis- 
faction of such inspector by suitable guards or casings of 
incombustible material, and no wooden flue or air duct for 
heating or ventilating purposes shall be placed in any such 
building. 

Sec. 26. Any person erecting or constructing a building, 
or any architect or other person who shall draw plans or 
specifications, or superintend the erection or construction 
of a building, in violation of the provisions of this act, shall 
be punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor more than one 
thousand dollars, and such erection or construction may be 
enjoined in a proceeding to be had before the superior or 
supreme judicial court at the instance of the inspector above 
named, and upon the filing of a petition for such injunction 
any justice of the court may issue a temporary injunction or 
restraining order, as provided in proceedings in equity. 

Sec. 27. It shall be the duty of such inspectors of facto- 
ries and public buildings as may be assigned to such duty by 
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the chief of the district police force to examine, as soon as 
may be after the passage of this act, and thereafter from 
time to time, all buildings within his district subject to the 
provisions of this act. In case any such building conforms, 
in the judgment of such inspector, to the requirements of 
this act, he shall issue to the owner, lessee, or occupant of 
such building, or of any portion thereof used as above men- 
tioned in section twenty-four of this act, a certificate to that 
effect, specifying the number of persons for whom the ways 
of egress and means of escape from fire are deemed to be 
sufficient. Such certificate shall be conclusive evidence, as 
long as it continues in force, of a compliance on the part of 
the person to whom it is issued with the provisions of this 
act; but such certificate shall be of no effect in case a greater 
number of persons than therein specified are accommodated, 
or employed, or assembled, lodge or reside, within such 
building or portion thereof, or in case such building is used 
for any purposes materially different from those for which 
it was used at the time of the granting thereof, or in case 
the internal arrangements of such building are materially 
altered, or in case any ways of egress or means of escape 
from fire existing in such building at the time of such grant- 
ing are stopped up, rendered unavailable or materially 
changed; and in no case shall such certificate continue in 
force for more than five years from its date. Such certifi- 
cate may be revoked by such inspector at any time upon 
written notice to the person holding the same, or occupying 
the premises for which it was granted, and shall be so 
revoked whenever in his opinion any conditions or circum- 
stances have so changed that the existing ways of egress 
and means of escape are no longer proper and sufficient. A 
copy of the said certificate shall be kept posted in a con- 
spicuous place upon every floor of such building by the 
person occupying the premises covered thereby. 

Sec. 28. Upon an application being made to an inspector 
for the granting of a certificate under this act he shall issue 
to the person making the same an acknowledgment that 
such certificate has been applied for, and pending the grant- 
ing or refusal of such certificate such acknowledgment shall 
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have for a period of ninety days the same effect as such 
certificate, and such acknowledgment may be renewed by 
such inspector with the same effect for a further period 
not exceeding ninety days, and may be further renewed by 
the chief of the district police force, until such time as such 
certificate shall be granted or refused. 

Sec. 29. In case any change is made in any premises for 
which a certificate has been issued under this act, whether 
in the use thereof or otherwise, such as terminates the 
effect of such certificate, as above provided in section twenty- 
seven, it shall be the duty of the person making the' same 
to give written notice thereof forthwith to the inspector for 
the district, or to the chief of the district police. 

Sec. 30. In case any building, or portion thereof subject 
to the provisions of this act is found by an inspector to fail 
to conform thereto, or in case any change is made in such 
building or portion thereof, such as terminates the effect of 
a certificate formerly granted therefor as aforesaid, it shall 
be the duty of such inspector to give notice in writing to the 
owner, lessee, or occupant of such building specifying 
and describing what additional ways of egress or means of 
escape from fire are necessary in the opinion of such 
inspector, in order to conform to the provisions of this act, 
and to secure the granting of a certificate as aforesaid. 
Notice to any agent of such owner, lessee, or occupant in 
charge of the premises shall be sufficient notice under this 
section to such owner, lessee, or occupant. 

Sec. 31. In case any building subject to the provisions 
of this act is owned, leased, or occupied, jointly, or in 
severalty,' by different persons, any one of such persons 
shall have the right to apply to any part of the outside of 
such building, and to sustain from any part of the outside 
wall thereof, any way of egress or means of escape from 
fire specified and described by an inspector as above pro- 
vided, notwithstanding the objection of any other such 
owner, lessee, or occupant; and any such way of egress or 
means of escape may project over the highway. 

Sec. 32. When a lic.ense is required by law or municipal 
ordinance, in order to authorize any premises to be used for 
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any purpose mentioned in section twenty-four, no license 
for such purpose shall be granted until a certificate for such 
building or portion thereof shall first have been obtained 
from an inspector as above provided, and no such license 
hereafter issued shall continue in force any longer than such 
certificate remains in force. 

Sec. 33. No wooden flue or air duct for heating or venti- 
lating purposes shall hereafter be placed in any building 
subject to the provisions of section twenty-four of this act, 
and no pipe for conveying hot air or steam in such building 
shall be placed or shall remain placed nearer than one inch 
to any woodwork, unless protected to the satisfaction of the 
said inspector by suitable guards or casings of incombustible 
material. 

Sec. 34. Every story above the second of a building sub- 
ject to the provisions of section twetity-four of this act shall 
be supplied with means of extinguishing fire, consisting 
either of pails of water or other portable apparatus, or of a 
hose attached to a suitable water supply and capable of 
reaching any part of such story; and such means of extin- 
guishing fire shall be kept at all times ready for use and in 
good condition. 

Sec. 35. It shall be the duty of such members of the 
inspection department of the district police force as may 
be assigned to such duty by the chief of such force to 
enforce the provisions of sections twenty-four to thirty-four 
inclusive of this act, outside of the city of Boston; and for 
such purpose such inspectors shall have the right of access 
to all parts of any building subject to the provisions of 
said sections. 

Sec. 36. Cities may by ordinance provide that the pro- 
visions of said sections twenty-four to thirty-four inclusive 
of this act shall apply to any buildings of three or more 
stories in height within their respective limits. 

Sec. 37. It shall be the duty of every person or corpora- 
tion, being the owner, lessee, or occupant of a factory, 
workshop, or manufacturing establishment, or owning or 
controlling the use of any building or room mentioned in 
and subject to sections twenty-four to thirty-four inclusive 
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of this act, to cause the provisions thereof to be carried out; 
and such person or corporation shall be liable to any person 
injured for all damages caused by a violation of the provi- 
sions of this act. No criminal prosecution shall be made 
for such violation until four weeks after notice in virriting by 
an inspector of factories and public buildings of any changes 
necessary to be made to comply' with and conform to the 
provisions of said sections twenty-four to thirty-four inclu- 
sive, has been sent by mail or delivered to such person or 
corporation, nor then, if in the meantime such changes have 
been made in accordance with such notification. Notice to 
one member or a firm or to the clerk or treasurer of a cor- 
poration, or to the person in charge of the premises shall 
be deemed sufficient notice hereunder to all members of 
such firm, or such corporation owning, leasing, or controlling 
the premises. Such notice may be given to them in person 
or sent by mail. 

Sec. 38. Any person using or occupying a building con- 
trary to the provisions of this act may be enjoined from such 
use or occupation in a proceeding to be had before the 
superior court or supreme judicial court at the instance of 
the inspector, and upon the filing of a petition therefor any 
justice of the court in which such proceeding is pending 
may issue a temporary injunction or restraining order, as 
provided in proceedings in equity. 

Sec. 39. Sections twenty-four to thirty-eight inclusive 
of this act shall not apply to the city of Boston. 

Sec. 41. The openings of all hoistways, hatchways, 
elevators, and well holes upon every floor of a factory or 
mercantile or public building shall be protected by good and 
sufficient trapdoors, or self-closing hatches, and safety 
catches, or such other safeguards as the inspectors of fac- 
tories and public buildings direct; and all due diligence shall 
be used to keep such trapdoors closed at all times, except 
when in actual use by the occupant of the building having 
the use and control of the same. 

Sec. 42. All elevator cabs or cars, whether used for 
freight or passengers, shall be provided with some suitable 
mechanical device, to be approved by the inspectors of fac- 
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tories and public buildings, whereby the cabs or cars will 
be securely held in event of accident to the shipper rope or 
hoisting machinery, or from any similar cause. 

Sec. 43. If any elevator, whether used for freight or 
passengers, is, in the judgment of the inspector of factories 
and public buildings of the district in which such elevator 
is used, unsafe, or dangerous to use, or has not been con- 
structed in the manner required by law, the said inspector 
shall immediately placard conspicuously upon the entrance 
to or door of the cab or car of such elevator, a notice of its 
dangerous condition, and prohibit the use of such elevator 
until made safe to the satisfaction of said inspector. No 
person shall remove such notice or operate such elevator 
while such notice is placarded as aforesaid without authority 
from said inspector. This section shall not apply to the 
city of Boston. 

Sec. 46. No explosive or inflammable compound shall be 
used in any factory in such place or manner as to obstruct 
or render hazardous the egress of operatives in case of fire. 

Sec. 51. In every manufacturing establishment where 
the machinery used is propelled by steam, communication 
shall be provided between each room where such machinery 
is placed and the room where the engineer is stationed, by 
means of speaking tubes, electric bells, or appliances that 
may control the motive power, or such other means as shall 
be satisfactory to the inspectors of factories: Provided^ 
That in the opinion of the inspectors such communication 
is necessary. 

Sec. 52. No prosecution for a violation of the provisions 
of section fifty-one of this act shall be made until four 
weeks after notice in writing by an inspector has been sent 
by mail to such person, firm or corporation, of any changes 
necessary to be made to comply with the provisions of said 
section, nor then, if in the meantime such changes have 
been made in accordance with such notification. 

Sec. 53. No outside or inside doors of any building 
wherein operatives are employed shall be so locked, bolted, 
or otherwise fastened during the hours of labor as to pre- 
vent free egress. 
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IMPORTANT TO YOUL 



We carry the Largest Stock of Best Goods, in Correct 

Styles, at Lowest Prices. 
We employ only Experienced help, and pay them the 

Highest Wages. 
We handle no Sweat-Shop goods. 
We shall be pleased to see you in our store. 

JriJE^A^ID & SFi:A.^^^, The Ivlilline 



Good Cigars 

and Soda 

AT 

McNABB'S DRUG STORE, 

Cor. Broadway and Adams St., 

LOWELL, MASS. 

TIMMONS & CO., 

Dealers in 

AleSf Wines and Liquorsi 

CHOICE CIQARS, 

No. 604 Middlesex Street, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

John C. Kelly. Chariei A. Kelly. 

KELLY BROS,, 

Spbcxaltiks:— Wall Painting- and Dec- 
orating, Graining, Glazing. Sign Painting, 
Kalsomlning, Wood PlniBbing,Paper Hang- 
ing. All orders promptly attended ta 

No. 54 West Third Streetf 

LOWELL, MASS. 



C. M. DICKEY, Prop. C. J. DARLING, Mgr. 

Sti Charles Hoteli 



No, 401 Middlesex Street, 

Near Northera Depot 

LOWELL. MASS. 



Gcnts^ Furnishings 

AND PINB POOTWBAR, 

Cor. Lakeview Ave. and Bridge St., 

LOWELL, MASS. 



C. L. STANLEY, 

Manufacturer of all kinds of 

Hand-Cut Files and Rasps. 

Old Plies Re-Cut, and all work 
Warranted. 

No. 184 CU5H1N0 STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Sec. 54. Any person, firm, or corporation, being the 
owner, lessee, or occupant of any such building shall, after 
receiving five days' notice in writing from one of the inspec- 
tors of factories and public buildings, comply with the 
provisions of the preceding section. 

Sec. 55. The inspectors of factories and public buildings 
shall enforce the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 56. A district police officer detailed to perform the 
duties required by this act, who fails to perform such duties 
faithfully, shall be immediately discharged from his office. 

Sec. 57. The chief of the district police shall report in 
print to the governor on or before the first day of January 
of each year, in relation to factories and public buildings, 
with such remarks, suggestions, and recommendations as 
he may deem necessary. 

Sec. 59. Any person, firm, or corporation, being the 
occupant of any manufacturing establishment, or controlling 
the use of any building or room where machinery propelled 
by steam is used, violating the provisions of section fifty-one 
of this act, shall forfeit to the use of the Commonwealth 
not less than twenty-five dollars, and not more than one 
hundred dollars. 

aSec. 60. Any person or corporation owning, leasing, 
occupying, or controlling any building or room mentioned 
in section twenty-five of this act, who shall fail to observe 
the provisions of sections twenty-four to thirty-four of this 
act, shall be punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor 
more than one thousand dollars. 

Sec. 61. Any person or corporation failing to send notice 
of any accident as required by section eight of this act, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

Sec. 62. Any person or corporation violating any pro- 
vision of this act, where no other special provision is made, 
shall be punished by a fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars. 

[Note: Chapter 481 above, is substantially a codification 
of laws previously passed which have now been repealed.] 
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Chapter 498. — Employment, Etc., op Childsen. 

Sec. 1. Every person having under his control a child 
between the ages of eight and fourteen years, and in every 
city and town where opportunity is furnished, in ccmnection 
with the regular work of the public schools, for gratuitous 
instruction in the use of tools or in manual training, or for 
industrial education in any form, a child between the ages 
of eight and fifteen years, shall annually cause such child 
to attend some public day school in the city or town in which 
he resides, and such attendance shall continue for at least 
thirty weeks of the school year, if the schools are kept 
open for that length of time, with an allowance of two weeks* 
time for absences not excused by the superintendent of 
schools or the school committee. Such period of attendance 
shall begin within the first month of the fall term of school, 
and for each five day's absence of any such child thereafter, 
in excess of the above allowance, before the completion of 
the required annual attendance of thirty weeks, the person 
having such child under his control shall, upon the complaint 
of the school committee or any truant officer, forfeit to the 
puplic schools of such city or town a sum not exceeding 
twenty dollars, but if such child has attended for a like 
period of time a private day school approved by the school 
committee of such city or town, or if such child has been 
otherwise instructed for a like period of time in the branches 
of learning required by law to be taught in the public 
schools, or has already acquired the branches of learning 
required by law to be taught in the public schools, or if 
his physical or mental condition is such as to render such 
attendance inexpedient or impracticable, such penalty shall 
not be incurred. 

Chapter 508. — Employment of Labor, (a) 

Sec. 1 (as amended by chapter 129, acts of 1895). Any 
person or corporation engaged in manufacturing, which 
requires from persons in his or its employ, under penalty 
of forfeiture of a part of the wages earned by them, a 
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notice of intention to leave such employ, shall be liable to 
the payment of a like forfeiture if he or it discharges 
without similar notice a person in such employ. 

Sec. 2. No person shall, by intimidation or force, prevent 
or seek to prevent a person from entering into or continuing 
in the employment of any person or corporation. 

Sec. 3. No person or corporation, or agent or officer on 
behalf of any person or corporation, shall coerce or compel 
any person or persons into an agreement, either virritten 
or verbal, not to join or become a member of any labor 
organization, as a condition of such person or persons 
securing employment or continuing in the employment of 
any such person or corporation. 

Sec. 4. No owner, superintendent, or overseer m any 
manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishment 
shall employ or permit to be employed therein any person 
entitled to vote at a state election, except such establish- 
ment as may lawfully conduct its business on Sunday, 
during the period of two hours after the opening of the 
polls in the voting precinct or town in which he is entitled 
to vote, if he shall make application for leave of absence 
during such period. 

Sec. 5. No person shall, by threatening to discharge a 
person from his employment, or threatening to reduce the 
wages of a person, or by promising to give employment at 
higher wages to a person, attempt to influence a qualified 
voter to give or to withhold his vote at an election. 

Sec. 6. No person or corporation shall, by a special con- 
tract with persons in his or its employ, exempt himself or 
itself from any liability which he or it might be under to 
such persons from injuries suffered by them in their em- 
ployment and which result from the employer's own negli- 
gence or from the negligence of other persons in his or 
its employ. 

Sec. 7. Nine hours shall constitute a day's work for all 
laborers, workmen, and mechanics now employed, or who 
may be employed by or on behalf of the Commonwealth, 
or any county, city, or town therein. 
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King Arthur Flouri 

AMERICA'S HIGHEST GRADE, 

If you have not uaed KING ARTHUR, you haTe not 
used the b«*t One trial will convince you. 
If your grocer does not keep it, tend poetal to 

PETER J, BRADY. ^^.^"^^^ 




ROBERT CARRUTHERS, 

Manufacturer of 

REEDS and LOOM 
HARNESSES . . 

REAR 256 LAWRENCE ST., 
ijOVaUMASS. 

GOOKIN BROS, 

Dealers In 

Fuwiiturc, Catpcis, 

Stoves and Housekeeping Goods« 

66 X PRESCOTT ^ STREET, 

LOVELL, MASS. 

WAMESIT MACHINE CO., 

Engineers and Machinists. 

Builders of Steam Engines, Power 
and Steam Pumps, etc. 



Mill Work of all deflcriptiona at most 
reasonable terms. 



DUNCAN M'NABB, Manager. 



CompUmentB of 

The J, W. BENNETT CO. 

CQNTRACTCaiS. 



CHAS. R HANSON & CO„ 

SALE AND TCAMINQ 

No, 61 ROCK STREET, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

CYRUS BARTON, 

Stone Mason and Contractor. 

Estimates Given and Contracts Taken 
for all kinds of Stone Masonry. 

Crushsd Stone for Sale. 
Ashlar Work a SfMclalty. 

Na 78 South Walker Street, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
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Sec. 8. All contracts hereafter made by or on behalf of 
the Commonwealth, requiring the employment of manual 
labor, shall provide that persons employed in the perform- 
ance of such labor under such contract shall not be required 
to work more than nine hours in each day, and that said nine 
hours shall constitute a day's work. 

Sec. 9. A day's work for all conductors, drivers, and 
motor men now employed or who may hereafter be employed 
by or on behalf of any street railway company in any city 
or town shall not exceed ten hours' work to be performed 
within twelve consecutive hours. No officer or agent of any 
street railway company shall exact from any of its said 
employees more than the said ten hours' work for a day's 
labor: Provided^ however^ That on all legal holidays, on 
days when the corporation is required to provide for more 
than the ordinary travel, and in case of accident or unavoid- 
able delay, extra labor may be performed for extra compensa- 
tion, and that nothing herein contained shall affect existing 
written contracts. 

Sec. 10. No minor under eighteen years of age shall be 
employed in laboring in any mercantile establishment more 
than sixty hours in any one week. 

Sec. 11. No minor under eighteen years of age, and no 
woman shall be employed in laboring in any manufacturing 
or mechanical establishment more than ten hours in any one 
day, except as hereinafter provided in this section, or when 
a different apportionment of the hours of labor is made for 
the sole purpose of making a shorter day's work for one 
day of the week; and in no case shall the hours of labor 
exceed fifty-eight in a week. Every employer shall post in 
a conspicuous place in every room where such persons are 
employed, a printed notice stating the number of hours' 
work required' of them on each day of the week, the hours 
of commencing and stopping such work, and the hours 
when the time or times allowed for dinner or for other meals 
begins and ends, or in the case of establishments exempted 
from the provisions of this act, the time, if any, allowed 
for dinner and for other meals; the printed form of such 
notice shall be furnished by the chief of the district police. 
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and shall be approved by the attorney-gceneral; and the 
employment of any such person for a longer time in any day 
than that so stated shall be deemed a violation of this section, 
unless it appears that such employment is to make up for 
time lost on some previous day of the same week, in conse- 
quence of the stopping of machinery upon which such 
person was employed or dependent for employment; but no 
stopping of machinery for a shorter continuous time than 
thirty minutes shall authorize such overtime employment, 
nor shall any such stopping authorize such employment 
unless, or until, a written report of the day and hour of its 
occurrence, with its duration, is sent to the chief of the dis- 
trict police, or to the inspector of factories for the district. 
If any minor under eighteen years of age, or any woman, 
shall without the orders, consent, or knowledge of the em- 
ployer or of any superintendent, overseer, or other agent 
of the employer, labor in a manufacturing or mechanical 
establishment during any part of any time allowed for 
dinner or for other meals in such establishment, according 
to the notice above mentioned, and if a copy of such notice 
was posted in a conspicuous place in the room where such 
labor took place, together with a rule of the establishment 
forbidding such minor or woman to labor during such time, 
then neither the employer nor any superintendent, overseer, 
or other agent of the employer shall be held responsible for 
such employment. 

Sec. 12. No person or corporation, or officer or agent 
thereof, shall employ any woman or minor in any capacity 
for the purpose of manufacturing, between the hours of ten 
o'clock at night and six o'clock in the morning. 

Sec. 13. No child under thirteen years of age shall be 
employed at any time in any factory, workshop, or mercan- 
tile establishment. No such child shall be employed in any 
indoor work performed for wages or other compensation, to 
whomsoever payable, during the hours when the public 
schools of the city or town in which he resides are in session, 
or shall be employed in any manner during such hours unless 
during the year next preceding such employment he has 
attended school for at least thirty weeks as required by 
law. 
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Sec. 14. No child under fourteen years of age shall be 
employed in any manner before the hour of six o'clock in the 
morning or after the hour of seven o'clock in the evening. 
No such child shall be employed in any factory, workshop, 
or mercantile establishment, except during the vacation of 
the public schools in the city or town in which he resides, 
unless the person or corporation employing him procures 
and keeps on file a certificate and employment ticket for 
such child, as prescribed by section seventeen of this act; 
and no such child shall be employed in any indoor work per- 
formed for wages or other compensation, to whomsoever 
payable, during the hours when the public schools of such 
city or town are in session, unless as aforesaid, or shall be 
employed in any manner during such hours unless during 
the year next preceding such employment he attended 
school for at least thirty weeks as required by law: Pro~ 
vided^ The public schools are in session that number of 
weeks, which time may be divided, so far as the arrange- 
ments of school terms will allow, into three terms of ten 
consecutive weeks each; and such employment shall not 
continue in any case beyond the time when such certificate 
expires. 

Sec. 15. The chief of the district police, with the approval 
of the governor, shall have authority to designate any kind 
or kinds of employment in factories, workshops, or mercan- 
tile establishments as injurious to the health of children 
under fourteen years of age employed therein; and after one 
week's written notice from the said chief to the employer, or 
his superintendent, overseer, or other agent, of such des- 
ignation, no such child shall be employed in any such kind or 
kinds of employment in any factory, workshop, or mercan- 
tile establishment. 

Sec. 16. No child under sixteen years of age shall be 
employed in any factory, workshop, or mercantile establish- 
ment unless the person or corporation employing him pro- 
cures and keeps on file the certificate required in the case of 
such child by the following section, and also keeps on file a 
full and complete list of such children employed therein. 
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Sec. 17. The certificate of a child under fourteen years of 
age shall not be signed until he presents to the person 
authorized to sign the same an employment ticket as herein- 
after prescribed, duly filled out, and signed. The certificate 
and employment ticket shall be separately printed, and shall 
be in the following forms respectively, and the blanks therein 
shall be filled out and signed as indicated by the words in 
brackets: — 

EBiPLOYMBNT TICKET, LAWS OF 1894. 

When [name of child], height [feet and inches], complexion 
[fair or dark], hair [color], presents a certificate duly signed; 
I intend to employ [him or her]. 

[Signature of intending employer or agent]. 
[Town or city and date]. 

AGE AND SCHOOLING CERTIFICATE, LAWS OF 1894. 

This certifies that I am the [father, mother, or guardian] 
of [name of child], and that [he or she] was born at [name of 
town or city], in the county of [name of county, if known], 
and state [or country] of [name], on the [day and year of 
birth], and is now [number of years and months] old. 

[Signature of father, mother, or guardian]. 
[Town or city and date]. 

There personally appeared before me the above named 
[name of person signing] and made oath that the foregoing 
certificate by [him or her] signed is true to the best of [his 
or her] knowledge and belief. I hereby approve the forego- 
ing certificate of [name of child], height [feet and inches], 
complexion [fair or dark], hair [color], having no suflicient 
reason to doubt that [he or she] is of the age therein certi- 
fied. 

[Signature of person authorized to sign, with official char- 
acter or authority]. 
[Town or city and date]. 

In case the age of the child is under fourteen the certificate 
shall continue as follows, after the word **certificd": — 
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And I hereby certify that [he or she] can read at sight and 
can write legibly simple sentences in the English language, 
and that [he or she] has attended the [name] public [or pri- 
vate] day school according to law for [number of weeks, 
which must be at least thirty] weeks during the year next 
preceding this date, and that the last thirty weeks of such 
attendance began [date]. This certificate expires [date one 
year later than the above date). 

(Signature of the person authorized to sign, with official 
character or authority). 

If the attendance has been at a private school, there must 
be added also the signature of a teacher of such school, fol- 
lowed by words certifying to school attendance. (Town or 
city and date). In case a child cannot read or write, as above 
stated, the following may be substituted for the clause begin- 
ning "and I hereby certify" through to and including the 
word "language": "and I hereby certify that 'he or she is 
a regular attendant at the (name) public evening school"; 
but in such case the certificate shall only continue in force 
for as long a time as attendance of such child at such evening 
school is endorsed weekly during the session of such evening 
school, not exceeding the length of the public school year 
minus twenty weeks, in place of attendance at day school as 
now provided by law, with a statement from a teacher 
thereof certifying that his attendance continues regular. If 
attendance has been at a half time school, forty weeks of 
such attendance must be certified to instead of thirty. The 
foregoing certificate must be filled out in duplicate and one 
copy thereof shall be kept on file by the school committee. 
Any explanatory matter may be printed with such certificate 
in the discretion of the school committee or superintendent 
of schools. 

Sec. 18. The following words shall appear on all age and 
schooling certificates after the name of the town or city 
and date: — This certificate belongs to the person in whose 
behalf it is drawn, and it shall be surrendered to (him or 
her) whenever (he or she) leaves the service of the corpora- 
tion or employer holding the same. 
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Sec. 19. In cities and towns having a superintendent of 
schools, said certificate shall be signed only by such super- 
intendent or by some person authorized by him in writing; 
in other cities and towns it shall be signed by some member 
or members of the school committee authorized by vote 
thereof: Provided^ however^ That no member of a school 
committee, or other person authorized as aforesaid, shall 
have authority to sign such certificate for any child then in 
or about to enter his own employment, or the employment 
of a firm of which he is a member, or of a corporation of 
which he is an officer or employee. The person signing the 
certificate shall have authority to administer the oath pro- 
vided for therein, but no fee shall be charged therefor; such 
oath may also be administered by any justice of the peace. 

Sec. 20. The certificate as to the birthplace and age of 
the child shall be signed by his father, if living and a resi- 
dent of the same city or town; if not, by his mother; or if 
his mother is not living, or if living is not a resident of 
the same city or town, by his guardian; if a child has no 
father, mother, or guardian living in the same city or town 
his own signature to the certificate may be accepted by the 
person authorized to approve the same. 

Sec. 21. No child who has been continuously a resident 
of a city or town since reaching the age of thirteen years 
shall be entitled to receive a certificate that he has reached 
the age of fourteen unless or until he has attended school 
according to law in such city or town for at least thirty 
weeks since reaching the age of thirteen, unless such child 
can read at sight and write legibly simple sentences in the 
English language, or is exempt by law from such atten- 
dance. Before signing the approval of the certificate of 
age of a child the person authorized to sign the same shall 
refer to the last school census taken under the provisions 
of section three of chapter forty-six of the public statutes, 
and if the name of such child is found therein and there is 
a material difference between his age as given therein, and 
as given by his parent or guardian in the certificate, allow- 
ing for lapse of time, or if such child plainly appears to be 
of 'materially less age than so given, then such certificate 
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shall not be signed until a copy of the certificate of birth, 
or baptism of such child, or a copy of the register of its 
birth with a town or city clerk, has been produced, or other 
satisfactory evidence furnished that such child is of the 
age stated in the certificate. 

Sec. 22. Any corporation or employer holding any age 
or schooling certificate shall deliver the same to the person 
in whose behalf it has been drawn, when ^uch person 
shall leave the employ of such corporation or employer. 

Sec. 23. The truant oflBicers may, when so authorized 
and required by vote of the school committee, visit the 
factories, workshops, and mercantile establishments in their 
several cities and towns, and ascertain whether any children 
under the age of fourteen are employed therein contrary to 
the provisions of this act, and they shall report any cases 
of such illegal employment to the school committee, and to 
the chief of the district police, or the inspector of factories 
for the district. The inspectors of factories and the truant 
officers when authorized as aforesaid, may demand the names 
of all children under sixteen years of age employed in such 
factories, workshops, and mercantile establishments, and 
may require that the certificates and lists of such children 
provided for in this act shall be produced for their inspec- 
tion. Such truant officers shall inquire into the employment, 
otherwise than in such factories, workshops, and mercantile 
establishments, of children under the age of fourteen years, 
during the hours when the public schools are in session, 
and may require that the aforesaid certificates of all chil- 
dren under sixteen shall be produced for their inspection, 
and any such officer or any inspector of factories may bring 
a prosecution against a person or corporation employing 
any such child, otherwise than as aforesaid, during the 
hours when the public schools are in session, contrary to 
the provisions of this act, if such employment still con- 
tinues for one week after written notice from such officer 
or inspector that such prosecution will be brought, or if 
more than one such written notice, whether relating to 
the same child, or to any other child, has been given to 
such employer by a truant officer or inspector of factories 
at any time within one year. 
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Sec. 24. No person shall employ or permit to be employed 
a minor under fourteen years of age, or over, who cannot 
read and write in the English language, and who resides in 
the city or town in this Commonwealth wherein public 
evening schools are maintained, and is not a regular atten- 
dant of a day school, or has not attained an attendance of 
seventy per cent or more of the yearly session of the 
evening school. 

Sec. 25. Whenever it appears that the labor of any minor 
who would be debarred from employment under section 
twenty-four of this act is necessary for the support of the 
family to which said minor belongs, or for his own sup- 
port, the school committee of said city or town may, in 
the exercise of their discretion, issue a permit authorizing 
the employment of such minor within such time or times 
as they may fix: Provided^ Such minor makes application 
to said school committee, or some person duly authorized 
by said committee, for such a permit before the opening^ 
ot the yearly session of the evening school of said city or 
town; and the provisions of said section twenty-four shall 
not apply to such minor so long as said permit is in force ; 
Provided^ also^ That if such minor has been prevented by 
sickness or injury from attending said evening school, as 
provided in said section, the school committee shall issue 
to such minor the permit provided for in this section, upon 
the presentation of the following blank properly filled and 
signed : — 

To the School Committee of the 

I hereby certify that I have attended from 

to ; that said was sick or injured with ; 

and that said was not in suitable physical condition 

to attend evening school for the term of days. 

(Signed) 

(Dated) 

The school committee of every city and town in this Com- 
monwealth wherein public evening schools are maintained 
shall furnish blanks in the above form upon application. 
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Sec. 26. All children, young persons, and women, five or 
more in number, employed in the same factory, shall be 
allowed their meal time or meal times at the same hour, 
except that any children, young persons, and women who 
begin work in such factory at a later hour in the morning 
than the other children, young persons or women employed 
therein, may be allowed their meal time or meal times at a 
different time; but no such children, young persons, or 
women shall be employed during the regular meal hour 
in tending the machines or doing the work of any other 
children, young persons, or women in addition to their own. 

Sec. 27. No child, young person, or woman shall be em- 
ployed in a factory or workshop in which five or more 
children, young persons, or women are employed, for more 
than six hours at one time, without an interval of at least 
half an hour for a meal, but a child, young person, or woman 
may be so employed for not more than six and one-half 
hours at one time if such employment ends at an hour not 
later that one o'clock in the afternoon, and if such child, 
young person, or woman is then dismissed from the factory 
or workshop for the remainder of the day, or for not more 
than seven and one-half hours at one time, if such child, 
young person, or woman is allowed suflBicient opportunity 
for eating a lunch during the continuance of such employ- 
ment, and if such employment ends at an hour not later 
than two o'clock in the afternoon, and such child, young 
person, or woman is then dismissed from the factory or 
workshop for the remainder of the day. 

Sec. 28. Sections twenty-six and twenty-seven of this 
act shall not apply to iron works, glass works, paper mills, 
letter press establishments, print works, bleaching works, 
or dyeing works; and the chief of the district police, where 
it is proved to his satisfaction that in any other class of 
factories or workshops it is necessary, by reason of the 
continuous nature of the processes or of special circum- 
stances affecting such class, to exempt such class from the 
provisions of this act, and that such exemption can be made 
without injury to the health of the children, young per- 
sons, or .women affected thereby, may, with the approval 
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Wholesale and Retail Liquor Dealer. 

Rhine Wifte, Port and Sherry Wine, 
All the HighXxrade Brands Bass' Ale, Guiness' Stout, Stanley's 

India Pale Ale, Irish and Scotch 

of Bottled Goods. Whiskies, Sherwood Rye Whislcey, 

French Brandies, Holland Gin, etc. 

JONBS* ALE on draught. Our entire line of goods throughout is superior. We make a 
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of the governor, issue a certificate granting- such exemption, 
public notice whereof shall be given in the manner directed 
by said chief, without expense to the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 29. If any minor under the age of eighteen years 
or any woman shall, without the orders, consent, or knowl- 
edge of the employer, or of any superintendent, overseer, 
or other agent of the employer, labor in a factory or 
workshop during any part of any time allowed for dinner 
or for other meals in such factory or workshop, according 
to the notice required by law, and if a copy of such notice 
was posted in a conspicuous place in the room where such 
labor took place, together with a rule of the establishment 
forbidding sUch minor or woman to labor during such time, 
then neither the employer, nor any superintendent, ovefseer, 
or other agent of the employer, shall be held responsible 
for such labor. 

Sec. 30. Every person or corporation employing females 
in any manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establish- 
ment in this Commonwealth shall provide suitable seats for 
the use of the females so employed, and shall permit the 
use of such seats by them when they are not necessarily 
engaged in the active duties for which they are employed. 

Sec. 31. No child under the age of fourteen years shall 
be permitted to clean any part of the machinery in a factory 
when such part is in motion by the aid of steam, water, or 
other mechanical power, or to clean any part of such 
machinery which is in dangerous proximity to such mov- 
ing part. 

Sec. 32. No person, firm, or corporation shall employ or 
permit any person under fifteen years of age to have the 
care, custody, management, or operation of any elevator, or 
shall employ or permit any person under eighteen years of 
age to have the care, custody, management, or operation 
of any elevator running at a speed of over two hundred feet 
a minute. 

Sec. 33. Every factory in which five or more persons 
are employed, and every factory, workshop, mercantile, or 
other establishment, or office in which two or more children, 
young persons, or women are employed, shall be kept in a 
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cleanly state, and free from effluvia arising from any drain, 
privy, or other nuisance, and shall be provided, within 
reasonable access, with a sufficient number of proper 
water closets, earth closets, or privies for the reasonable 
use of the persons employed therein; and wherever two 
or more male persons, and two or more female persons 
are employed as aforesaid together, a sufficient number 
of separate and distinct water closets, earth closets or 
privies shall be provided for the use of each sex, and 
plainly so designated; and no person shall be allowed to use 
any such closet or privy assigned to persons of the other 
sex. 

Sec. 34. It shall be the duty of every owner, lessee, or 
occupant of any premises so used as to come within the 
provisions of section thirty-three of this act, to carry out 
the same and to make the changes necessary therefor. In 
case such changes are made upon the order of an inspector 
of factories by the occupant or lessee of the premises, he 
may at any time within thirty days of the completion thereof 
bring an action before any trial justice, police, municipal 
or district court against any other person having an interest 
in such premises, and may recover such proportion of the 
expense of making such changes as the court adjudges 
should justly and equitably be borne by such defendant. 

Sec. 35. When it appears to an inspector of factories that 
any act, neglect, or fault in relation to any drain, water closet, 
earth closet, privy, ashpit, water supply, nuisance, or other 
matter in a factory, or in a workshop, included under section 
thirty-three of this act, is punishable or remediable under 
chapter eighty of the public statutes, or under any law of the 
Commonwealth relating to the preservation of the public 
health, but not under this act, such inspector shall give 
notice in writing of such act, neglect, or default, to the board 
of health of the city or town within which such factory or 
workshop is situated; and it shall thereupon be the duty of 
such board of health to make inquiry into the subject of the 
notice and to enforce the laws relative thereto. 

Sec. 36. No criminal prosecution shall be instituted 
against any person for a violation of the provisions of sec- 
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tions tbirty-three and thirty-four of this act until four weeks 
after notice in writing- by an inspector of factories of the 
changes necessary to be made to comply with the provisions 
of said sections has been sent by mail or delivered to such 
person, nor then, if in the meantime such changes have been 
made in accordance with such notification. A notice shall be 
deemed a sufficient notice under this section to all members 
of a firm, or to a corporation, when given to one member of 
such firm, or to the clerk, cashier, secretary, agent, or any 
other officer having charge of the business of such corpora- 
tion, or to its attorney; and in case of a foreign corporation 
notice to the officer having the charge of such factory or 
workshop shall be sufficient; .ind such officer shall be person- 
ally liable for the amount of any fine in case a judgment 
against the corporation is returned unsatisfied. 

Sec. 37. Every factory in which five or more persons are 
employed, and every workshop in which five or more children, 
young persons, or women are employed shall, while work is 
carried on therein, be so ventilated that the air shall not be- 
come so exhausted or impure as to be injurious to the health 
of the persons employed therein, and shall also be so ventil- 
ated as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, all gases, 
vapors, dust, or other impurities generated in the course of 
the manufacturing process or handicraft carried on therein, 
which may be injurious to health. 

Sec. 38. If in a workshop or factory included in section 
thirty-seven of this act any process is carried on by which 
dust is generated and inhaled to an injurious extent by the 
persons employed therein, and it appears to an inspector of 
factories that such inhalation could be to a great extent pre- 
vented by the use of a fan, or by other mechanical means, 
and that the same can be provided without incurring unrea- 
sonable expense, such inspector may direct a fan or other 
mechanical means of a proper construction to be provided 
within a reasonable time, and such fan or other mechanical 
means shall be so provided, maintained, and used. 

Sec. 39. No criminal prosecution shall be instituted for 
any violation of the provisions of sections thirty-seven and 
thirty-eight of this act unless such employer shall have neg- 
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lected for four weeks to make such changes in his factory or 
workshop as shall have been ordered by an inspector of 
factories, by a notice in writing delivered to or received by 
such employer. 

Sec. 44. Whenever any house, room, or place used as a 
dwelling is also used for the purpose of carrying on any 
process of making, altering, repairing, or finishing for sale 
any ready-made coats, vests, trousers, overcoats, or any 
wearing apparel of any description whatsoever, intended for 
sale, it shall, within the meaning of this act, be deemed a 
workshop; and every person so occupying or having control 
of any such workshop shall, within fourteen days from the 
time of begitining work in such workshop, notify the chief 
of the district police or the special inspector appointed for 
that purpose, of the location of such workshop, the nature 
of the work there carried on, and the number of persons 
therein employed; the exercise of such work in a private 
house or private room however, by the family dwelling 
therein, or by any of them, shall not of itself constitute 
such house or room a workshop within the meaning of this 
act: Provided^ That such family or any member of such 
family engaged in the process of making, altering, repairing, 
or finishing for sale any such coats, vests, trousers, over- 
coats, or any wearing apparel of any description whatsoever, 
intended for sale, in a private house or private room used 
as a dwelling as aforesaid shall, before beginning such work, 
* procure a license approved by the chief of the district police, 
upon the recommendation of the inspectors especially 
appointed for the enforcement of the provisions of sections 
forty-four, forty-five, forty-six, forty-seven, and forty-eight 
of this act; and no person, contractor, firm, or corporation 
shall give to any person not holding said license any such 
garments or articles of wearing apparel, intended for sale, 
to be made in any private house or room as aforesaid; and 
every such workshop and every such private house or 
private room shall be kept in a cleanly state, and shall be 
subject to the provisions of this section; and each of said 
garments made, altered, repaired, or finished for sale in any 
of such workshops, private houses, or rooms shall be sub- 
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ject to the inspection and examination of the inspectors of 
the district police, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
said garments or any of them, or any part or parts thereof, 
are in cleanly condition and free from vermin, and every 
matter of an infectious or contagious nature. 

Sec. 45. If said inspector finds evidence of infectious 
disease present in any workshop, or in goods manufactured 
or in the process of manufacture therein, he shall report 
the same to the chief of the district police, who shall then 
notify the state board of health to examine said workshop 
and the materials used therein; and if said board shall find 
said workshop in an unhealthy condition, or the clothing and 
materials used therein unfit for use, said board shall issue 
such order or orders as the public safety may require. 

Sec. 46. Whenever it is reported to said inspector or to 
the chief of the district police, or to the state board of 
health, or to either of them, that ready-made coats, vests, 
trousers, overcoats, or other garments are being shipped to 
this Commonwealth, having previously been manufactured 
in whole or in part under unhealthy conditions, said inspec- 
tor shall examine said goods and the condition of their 
manufacture, and if upon such examination said goods or 
any of them are found to contain vermin or to have been 
made in improper places, or under unhealthy conditions, he 
shall make report thereof to the state board of health, which 
board shall thereupon make such order or orders as the 
public safety may require. 

Sec. 47. Whoever knowingly sells or exposes for sale any 
ready-made coats, vests, trousers, or overcoats which have 
been made in a tenement house used as a workshop, as speci- 
fied in section forty-four of this act, shall have affixed to 
each of said garments a tag or label not less than two inches 
in length and one inch in width, upon which shall be legibly 
printed or written the words ** tenement made" and the 
name of the state and the town or city where said garment 
or garments were made. 

Sec. 48. No person shall sell or expose for sale any of 
said garments without a tag or label as aforesaid affixed 
thereto, nor sell or expose for sale any of said garments 
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with a false or fraudulent tag* or label, nor wilfully remove, 
alter, or destroy any such tag or label, upon any of said gar- 
ments when exposed for sale. 

Sec. 49. No person shall employ or exhibit or sell, appren- 
tice, or give away for the purpose of employing or exhibiting-, 
a child under fifteen years of age, in dancing-, playing on 
musical instruments, singing, walking on a wire or rope, or 
riding, or performing as a gymnast, contortionist, or acro- 
bat, in any circus or theatrical exhibition, or in any public 
place whatsoever, or cause, procure, or encourage any such 
child to engage therein: Provided^ That nothing in this 
section shall be construed to prevent the education of chil- 
dren in vocal and instrumental music, or their employment 
as musicians in any church, chapel, or school, or school 
exhibition, or to prevent their taking part in any concert or 
musical exhibition on the special written permission of the 
mayor and aldermen of a city or of the selectmen of a town. 

Sec. 50. No license shall be granted for a theatrical exhi- 
bition or public show in which children under fifteen years 
of age are employed as acrobats, contortionists, or in any 
feats of gymnastics, or equestrianism, or in which such 
children belonging to the public schools are employed or 
allowed to take part as performers on the stage in any 
capacity, or where in the opinion of the board authorized to 
grant licenses such children are employed in such a manner 
as to corrupt their morals or impair their physical health; 
but nothing herein contained shall prevent the giving of 
special permission as provided by the preceding section. 

Sec. 51. Every manufacturing, mining or quarrying, 
mercantile, railroad, street railway, telegraph and telephone 
corporation, every incorporated express company and water 
company shall pay weekly each employee engaged in its 
business the wages earned by such employee to within six 
days of the date of said payment; and every city shall so 
pay every employee engaged in its business, unless such 
employee shall request in writing to be paid in some differ- 
ent manner; and every municipal corporation not a city 
and every county shall so pay every employee in its busi- 
ness if so required by him; but if at any time of payment 
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any employee shall be absent from bis regular place of labor 
he shall be paid thereafter on demand. The provisions of 
this section shall not apply to any employee of a co-oper- 
ative corporation or association who is a stockholder therein, 
unless such employee shall request such corporation to pay 
him weekly, The railroad commissioners after a hearing, 
may exempt any railroad corporation from paying weekly 
any of its employees who, in the opinion of the commis- 
sioners, prefer less frequent payments, and when the 
interests of the public and such employees will not suffer 
thereby. 

Sec. 52. The chief of the district police or any inspector 
of factories and public buildings may bring a complaint 
against any corporation which neglects to comply with the 
provisions of the preceding section. Complaints for such 
violations shall be made within thirty days from the date 
thereof. On the trial of such compliant such corporation 
shall not be allowed to set up any defense for a failure to 
pay weekly any employee engaged in its business the wages 
earned by such employee to within six days of the date when 
such payment should have been made, other than the attach- 
ment of such wages by the trustee process, or a valid assign- 
ment thereof, or a valid set-off against the same, or the 
absence of the employee from his regular place of labor at 
the time of payment, or an actual tender to such employee 
at the time of payment of the wages so earned by him. 
The corporation shall not be allowed to set up as a defense 
aiiy payment of wages after the bringing of the complaint. 
No assignment of future wages, payable weekly under the 
provisions of this act, shall be valid if made to the corpora- 
tion from whom such wages are to become due, or to any 
person on behalf of such corporation, or if made or pro- 
cured to be made to any person for the purpose of relieving 
such corporation from the obligation to pay weekly under 
the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 53. When a corporation against which a complaint 
is made under the preceding section fails to appear after 
being duly served with process, its default shall be recorded, 
the allegations in the complaint taken to be true, and judg- 
ment shall be rendered accordingly. 
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Sec. 54. When judgment is rendered upon any such 
complaint against a corporation the court may issue a 
warrant of distress to compel the payment of the penalty pre- 
scribed by law, together with costs and interest. 

Sec. 55. The system of grading their work now or at 
any time hereafter used by manufacturers shall in no way 
affect or lessen the wages of a weaver, except for imperfec- 
tions in his own work; and in no case shall the wages of 
those engaged in weaving be affected by fines or otherwise, 
unless the imperfections complained of are first exhibited 
and pointed out to the person or persens whose wages are 
to be affected; and no fine or fines shall be imposed upon any 
person for imperfect weaving, unless the provisions of this 
section are first complied with and the amount of the fines 
are agreed upon by both parties. 

Sec. 56. The following form of complaint may be used 
in prosecutions under section eleven of this act, and if sub- 
stantially followed shall be deemed sufficient, fully, and 
plainly, substantially, and formally, to describe the offenses 
set forth; but this section shall not be construed to prohibit 
the use of any other suitable form. 

COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

M ss. To A B, Esquire, a trial justice within 

and for the county of M , C D of B, in said 

county of M , on behalf of the Commonwealth of 

Massachusetts, on oath complains that the is a cor- 

poration established under the laws, 'and having its usual 
place of business at B , in said county of M , 

and that said corporation, to wit, the said , on the 

day of , in the year 189 , at B , afore- 

said, in the county aforesaid, had and was carrying on a 
manufacturing establishment, to wit, a mill for the manufac- 
turing of , and then and there employed in 
laboring in its manufacturing establishment, to wit, in its 
said mill, and that said corporation, to wit, the said , 
had before the said day of posted and then 
still had and continued to have posted in a conspicuous place 
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in its said manufacturing establishment, to wit, its said mill, 
in a certain room in said manufacturing establishment, to 
wit, in said mill, in which said were then and there 

employed in laboring by said corporation, to wit, said , 

and in which a certain , whose name is , was 

then and there employed in laboring by said corporation, 
to wit, said , a printed notice stating the number of 

hours of work required of such • by said corporation, 

to wit, said , on each day of the week, to wit, a 

printed notice that such were required to work in 

laboring, and that work in laboring was required of such 

then so employed in laboring in said room 
hours and no more in each of the first five working days of 
each week and hours and no more on Saturday of 

each week, which said notice was of the tenor following, 
that is to say [here insert an exact copy of said notice], and 
that said corporation, to wit, the said , on the said 

day of , the same being one of the first five working 

days in the week, to wit, , did then and there employ 

in laboring in its manufacturing establishment, to wit, said 
mill, and in the room in said mill in which the said notice 
was then and there posted as aforesaid, the said for 

a longer time than hours, to wit, for hours 

and minutes, the said period of being the 

time stated in the notice aforesaid as the number of hours' 
work in laboring required of said in said room by 

said corporation, to wit, said , on said day of 

, the same being the said employment in laboring 
of the said by said corporation, to wit, the said 

as aforesaid, not being then and there or any part thereof 
in compensation for or to make up for any time lost in con- 
sequence of the stopping of any machinery of the said 
corporation, to wit, the said , upon which the said 

was employed or dependent for employment or had 
been employed or was dependent for employment. Any 
previous day in the week of which the said day of 

was a portion , against the peace of the said 

Commonwealth and the form of the statute in such cases 
made and provided. He therefore prays that the said cor- 
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poration, to wit, the said , may be summoned to 

answer to said complaint and dealt with relative to the same, 
as law and justice may require. 

Dated at B , in the county of M , this day 

of , in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 

hundred and ninety 

C D, Complainant. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

M ss. Taken and sworn to this day of 

, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety 
Before me, , A B, Trial Justice. 

The above form shall be sufficient in prosecutions of a 
natural person or persons and before district, police, and 
municipal courts, or any magistrate authorized to receive 
complaints, with such modifications as may be necessary in 
every case. 

Sec. 57. The following expressions used in this act have 
the following meanings: — 

The expression "person" means any individual, corpora- 
tion, partnership, company, or association. 

The expression ** child" means a person under the age of 
fourteen years. 

The expression "young person" means a person of the 
age of fourteen years and under the age of eighteen years. 

The expression "woman" means a woman of eighteen 
years of age and upwards. 

The expression "factory" means any premises where 
steam, water, or other mechanical power is used in aid of 
any manufacturing process there carried on. 

The expression "workshop" means any premises, room, 
or place, not being a factory as above defined, wherein any 
manual labor is exercised by way of trade or for purposes 
of gain in or incidental to any process of making, altering, 
repairing, ornamenting, finishing, or adapting for sale any 
article or part of an article, and to which or over which 
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premises, room, or place, the employer of the persons work- 
ing therein has the right of access or control: Provided^ 
however^ That the exercise of such manual labor in a private 
house or private room by the family dwelling therein or by 
any of them, or in case a majority of the persons therein 
employed are members of such family, shall not of itself 
constitute such house or room a workshop within this 
definition. 

The expression '*iron works'* means any mill, forge, or 
other premises in or on which any process is carried on for 
converting iron into malleable iron, steel, or tin plate, or for 
otherwise making or converting steel. 

The expression ** glass works" means any premises in 
which the manufacture of glass is carried on. 

The expression *' paper mills" means any premises in 
which the manufacture of paper is carried on. 

The expression 'better press establishments'* means any 
premises in which the process of letter press printing is 
carried on. 

The expression ** print works" means any premises in 
which is carried on the process of printing figures, patterns, 
or designs upon any cotton, linen, woolen, worsted or silken 
yam, or cloth, or upon any woven or felted fabric not being 
paper. 

The expression ^^ bleaching works" means any premises 
in which the process of bleaching any yarn or cloth of any 
material is carried on* 

The expression "dyeing works" means any premises in 
which the process of dyeing any yarn or cloth of any mate- 
rial is carried on. 

The expression "public building" means any building or 
premises used as a place of public entertainment, instruc- 
tion, resort, or assemblage. 

The expression "schoolhouse" means any building or 
premises in which public or private instruction is afforded 
to not less than ten pupils at one time. 

The aforesaid expressions shall have the meanings above 
defined for them respectively in all laws of this Common- 
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wealth, relating to the employment of labor, whether hereto- 
fore or hereafter enacted, unless a different meaning is 
plainly required by the context. 

Sec. 58. Any person attempting to influence a voter in 
violation of section five of this act shall be punished by fine 
not exceeding three hundred dollars or by imprisonment in 
jail not exceeding one year, or by both. 

Sec. 59. Any person making a false report of the stopping 
of machinery under section eleven of this act shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars and not less 
than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 60. Any person or corporation, either for himself or 
itself, or as superintendent, overseer, or other agent for 
another, employing or having in his employment any person 
in violation of the provisions of sections ten and eleven of 
this act, and any parent or guardian permitting any minor 
under their control to be so employed, and any such cor- 
poration, employer, superintendent, overseer, or agent 
failing to post the notice required by section eleven of this 
act, shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars and not less than fifty dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 61. A certificate of the age of a minor made and 
sworn to by him and by his parent or guardian at the time 
of his employment in a mercantile establishment shall be 
prima facie evidence of his age in any prosecution under the 
preceding section. 

Sec. 62. Every parent, guardian, or person authorized to 
sign the certificates prescribed by section seventeen of this 
act, who certifies to any materially false statement therein, 
shall be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dollars, or by 
imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, or by both. 

Sec. 63. Whoever violates any of the provisions of this act 
relating to the manufacture and sale of clothing made in 
unhealthy places shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
one hundred dollars and not less than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 64. Any person violating the provisions of section 
forty-nine of this act, forbidding the employment of children 
in any circus or public place, shall be punished by fine not 
exceeding two hundred dollars, or by imprisonment in the 
county jail not exceeding six months. 
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Sec. 65. Any corporation violating the provisions of sec- 
tion fifty-one of this act, requiring the weekly payment of 
wages, shall be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
and not less than ten dollars. 

Sec. 66. Any person who is convicted a second time of a 
violation of the provisions of section fifty-five of this act, as to 
weavers' wages, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
three hundred dollars. 

Sec. 67. Every parent or guardian of a child under four- 
teen years of age who permits any employment of such child 
contrary to the provisions of this act, and every owner, 
superintendent, or overseer of Jiny factory, workshop, or 
mercantile establishment who employs or permits to be 
employed therein any child contrary to the provisions of 
this act, and any other person who employs any child con- 
trary to the provisions of this act, shall for every such 
offense forfeit not less than twenty nor more than fifty dol- 
lars for the use of the'public schools of the city or town. A 
failure to produce to a truant officer or inspector of factories 
the certificate required by the provisions of this act shall be 
prima facie evidence of the illcgsil employment of the child 
whose certificate is not produced. 

Sec. 68. Any person, or corporation, or officer, or agent 
thereof, employing any woman or minor in violation of sec- 
tion twelve of this act, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing fifty dollars and not less than twenty dollars for each 
offense. 

Sec. 69. Any corporation or employer retaining any age 
or schooling certificate in violation of section twenty-two of 
this act shall be punished by fine of ten dollars. 

Sec. 70. Any person who employs or permits to be em- 
ployed a minor in violation of the provisions of section 
twenty-four of this act shall for each offense forfeit not less 
than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for the use of 
the evening schools of such city or town. 

Sec. 71. Whoever, either for himself, or as superintend- 
ent, overseer, or other agent of another, violates the pro- 
visions of sections twenty-six, twenty-seven, twenty-eight. 
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Hooper Knitting Company, 



GEORGE L HOOPER, Treasurer and General Manager. 
HORACE P. SEALS, Treat, and Qerk. 
MATHEV C CUTTLE, Dyer and Supt 



MANUFACTURERS OF 



FulbFashioned and Seamless Hosicryi 
in Cottoni Woolen and Merino Goodsi 
for Men^ Women and Children . . 



DOHERTY BROS,. 

IRON FOUNDERS. 

Light and Heavy Castings, 

Payne Street, off School Street, 

LOWELL, nASS. 
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HCX)PER KNITTING COMPANY. 



RCX^ERS STREET, LOWELL, MASS. 

This Company was organized October, 1899, and is incor- 
porated under Massachusetts laws, with a capital of $100,- 
000. The factory buildings are located on Rogers Street, 




HOOPKR KNITTING COMPANY. 



beside the tracks of the Boston & Maine Railroad, and will be 
equipped with the latest improved machinery. 

An ample dyehouse is being built in which the fast black 
and colored hosiery, made famous by Mr. M. C. Cuttle, will 
be dyed. 

Directors: George L. Hooper, President and General 
Manager; Horace P. Beals, Treasurer and Clerk; Ethan A. 
Smith, Albion C. Taylor, Levi L. Willcutt, William B. Spald- 
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or twenty-nine of this act, as to meal hours, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars and not less than 
fifty dollars. 

Sec. 72. Any person or corporation violating the provisions 
of section thirty of this act, as to seats for females, shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding thirty dollars and not less 
than ten dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 73. Whoever, either for himself, or as superintend- 
ent, overseer, or other agent of another, violates the pro- 
visions of section thirty-one of this act, as to cleaning of 
dangerous machinery, shall be punished by fine not exceed- 
ing one hundred dollars and not less than fifty dollars for 
each offense. 

Sec. 74. Whoever violates the provisions of section thirty- 
two of this act, as to the care of elevators, shall be punished 
by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars and not less than 
twenty-five dollars for each offense. 

Sec. 75. Any school committee, public officer, corporation, 
or person, neglecting for four weeks to obey an order from 
an inspector under section forty-two of this act, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 76. Any person, firm, or corporation violating the 
provisions of sections forty-four to forty-eight inclusive of 
this act, shall be punished by fine not exceeding five hundred 
dollars and not less than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 77. Any person, firm, or corporation neglecting or 
refusing to comply with the provisions of section fifty-two of 
this act shall be punished by fine not exceeding fifty dollars 
and not less than ten dollars. 

Sec. 78. Any person violating any provision of this act 
where no special provision as to the penalty for such viola- 
tion is made shall be punished by fine not exceeding one hun- 
dred dollars. 

Sec. 79. Within one month after the passage of this act 
the chief of the district police shall cause a printed copy 
thereof to be transmitted to the school committee of every 
city and town in the Commonwealth. 

[Note: See chapter 438, acts of 1895, for further legislation 
on the subject contained in sections 51 to 54 inclusive of this 
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act. This chapter (508) is substantially a codification of 
laws previously passed which have now been repealed]. 

Chapter 519. — Honorably Discharged Soldiers and. Sail- 
ors Not To Bic Removed From Public Employment 
Except Upon Hearing. 

Sec. 1. No person who has served in the United States 
army or navy in time of war and been honorably discharged 
therefrom, and who holds an office or position in the civil ser- 
vice of any city in the Commonwealth, shall be removed or 
suspended or, without his consent, transferred from such 
office or position, except after a full hearing before the mayor 
of such city, at which the person aggrieved shall have the 
right to be represented in person or by counsel. 

Sec. 2. Whoever violates the provisions of this act shall be 
punished by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars. 

Chapticr 534. — SpicciiacATiONS To 13e Furnisiiicd Wicavers 
in Cotton Mills. 

Sec. 1. The occupier or manager of every cotton factory 
shall supply with each warp, to each person engaged as a 
weaver in said factory ^ho is paid by the piece, cut, or yard, 
a printed or written ticket containing the following specifica- 
tions as to the work to be done and wages paid, to wit: — The 
number of cuts; the number of yards per cut or piece; the 
price per yard, cut, or piece; the number of picks per inch; 
the number of reeds to the inch. Said occupier or manager 
shall also supply to each person engaged as a frame-tender 
a specification of the number of roving and price per hank 
or hanks; and to each person engaged as a warper or web- 
drawer a specification of the number of threads in the warp 
and the rate of compensation; and to each operative who is 
paid by the pound a specification of the price to be paid per 
pound or pounds; said specification to be furnished in each 
case on a printed or written ticket within seven days from 
the time that said operative begins work. 

Sec. 2. • Any occupier or manager of a cotton factory who 
fails to comply with the provisions of the preceding section 
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Lowell Hosiery Company, 

Incokpokatbd May, 1869. 

MT, VERNON STREET AND BROADWAY, 



Capital, $200,000. 

A. G. POLLARD, President. 
W. A. EASTMAN, Treasurer. 
ALBERT DEABILL, Supt. 



Employs 300 Hands. 
Males Empoybd, . . 100. Females Employed, . 200. 



SPECIAL PRODUCTIONi 

Women^s Seamless Fast/^Black Hose# 



SELLING AGENTS I 
BLISS, FABYAN & CO,, 100 Summer Street, BOSTON, 

AND 

NEW YORK and PHILADELPHIA. 
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shall, for the first offense, be punished by fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars and not less than twenty-five dollars, and for 
each subsequent offense by fine not exceeding one hundred 
dollars and not less than fifty dollars. 

Sec. 3. The members of the inspection department of the 
district police force shall enforce the provisions of this act. 

Chapter 535. — Steam Railroad Inspectors. 

The board of railroad commissioners may from time to 
time, whenever they deem the same necessary, appoint com- 




LOWBLI. HOSIERY. 



petent inspectors, not exceeding one for each one thousand 
miles of railroad track, who shall be known as railroad 
inspectors. 

Sec. 2. The terms of office of the inspectors appointed 
in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-four shall be fixed 
by the board of railroad commissioners, but shall not in any 
event exceed three years, and shall be so arranged that the 
terms of office of not more than one half of said inspectors 
shall expire in any one year. The terms of office of inspec- 
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tors other than those appointed in the year eighteen hundred 
and ninety-four, except to fill a vacancy, shall be for three 
years. The board of railroad commissioners may for cause 
remove any inspector and appoint another in his place. 

Sec. 3. The inspectors shall have power to examine the 
machinery, cars, and locomotives employed in moving trains, 
and tracks of railroads, under the direction of the board of 
railroad commissioners. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the machinery, cars, locomotives, or 
roadbed of any railroad are considered by any inspector 
to be dangerous to the safety of public travel, or to the 
employees of said railroad, such inspector shall so report 
in writing to the board of railroad commissioners, who shall, 
if they deem it necessary, give notice thereof to the railroad 
company owning the said machinery, cars, or locomotives, 
or operating the railroad over said roadbed, with their 
recommendation as to any changes that they deem neces- 
sary. 

Sec. 5. An inspector shall attend the inquests held ia 
all cases of death by accident upon a railroad, and may 
cause all persons having knowledge of the circumstances 
concerning such death to be summoned by some officer 
authorized by law to summon witnesses, to attend and 
testify at the inquest. The court of justice holding such 
inquest shall give notice of the time and place thereof 
to the board of railroad commissioners. 

Sec. 6. Any employee may make complaint in writing* 
concerning the defective ways and machinery of any rail- 
road, to the board of railroad commissioners, and the said 
commissioners shall not divulge the name of the writer 
thereof. 

Sec. 7. Each inspector shall be paid an annual salary of 
fifteen hundred dollars out of the treasury of the Com- 
monwealth. 

Sec. 8. The total annual expense for salaries of said in- 
pectors shall be borne by the several corporations owning or 
operating railroads in this Commonwealth, according to their 
gross earnings by the transportation of persons and prop- 
erty, and shall be apportioned by the tax commissioner, 
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who shall assess the same on or before the first day of 
July in each year upon said railroad corporations, in the 
manner prescribed in section twelve of chapter one hundred 
and twelve of the Public Statutes; and such .assessments 
shall be collected in the manner provided by law for the 
collection of taxes upon corporations. 



ACTS OF 1895. 



CiiAPTKR 144 — Spkcifications, Ratios of Pay, Etc., to be 
Posted in Textile Factories. 

Section 1. The occupier or manager of every textile 
factory shall post in every room where any employees 
work by the job, in legible writing or printing, and in 
sufficient number to be easily accessible to such employees, 
specifications of the character of each kind of work to be 
done by them, and the rate of compensation. Such speci- 
fications in the case of weaving rooms shall state the in- 
tended or maximum length, or weight of a cut or piece, 
the count per inch of reed, and the number of picks per 
inch, and the price per cut or piece, or per pound ; or, if 
payment is made per pick or per yard, the price per pick 
or per yard; and each warp shall bear a designating ticket 
or mark of identification. In roving or spinning rooms the 
number of roving or yarn, and the price per hank for each 
size of machine shallbe stated; and each machine shall bear 
a ticket stating the number of the roving or yarn made 
upon it. 

Sec. 2. Any occupier or manager of textile factory 
who fails to comply with the provisions of the preceding 
section shall for the first offense be punished by fine of not 
less than twenty-five dollars nor more than fifty dollars, and 
for each subsequent offense by fine of not less than fifty 
dollars nor more than one hundred dollars. 
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DENNIS T. FINNEGAN, 

FINE BRANDS OF 

Liquors, - Wines - and - Cigars, 

CHOICE PAniLY QROCERIBS. 
493 Lawrence Street 7 Swift Street. 

LOWELL, MASS. 



HIGHLAND 

Steam Laundry, 

WOTTON BROS.. PROFS. 

No. 749 Middlesex Street, 

LOWELL, MASS. 
TKLKFHONK CONNKCTION. 

EDWARD COQQBR. 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 

WOOD and COAL 

HEAVY TBAMINO. JOBBING 
and BXPRB8SINQ ..... 

Office and Yard, 95 Paige Street, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

BRUNBLLE'S 

Spruce Gum Syrup 

The BeBt Cure for Couirhe, Colds, Hoarse- 
ness, Dlueascs of the Throat and Lungs. 

PRICE 25 CBNT5. 

PaaPARBO BY 

EAST MERRIMACK DRUG CO. 

33 B. Merrimack Street, Lowell. 



Compliments of 

Rep. JOHN T. SPARKS. 

We carry a full line of 

Drugs, Patent Medicines, Perfunnery and 
Toilet Articles. 

We want your trade, and If we can only 
have it we will use you right. 

MOORS' DRUG STORE, 

opposite Poet Office. 

Our Bakery / 

L BRODEUR, Proprietor. 
(Successor to J. W. Goulet) 

Bread, Cakes and Pastry. 

Hot Rolls every day at 4 o'clock. Brown 
Bread and Beans every Sunday morninif. 

No, 475 MOODY STREET. 
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Sec. 3. The members of the inspection department of 
the district police force shall enforce the provisions of 
this act. 

Chapter 228. — Protection of Employees — Electric 
Wires to be Insulated. 

Sec. 1. All poles and posts used for the transmission of 
electricity shall be insulated in such manner as to protect 
employes and other persons from accidents. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the inspector of wires 
appointed, or who may be appointed, under the authority 
of chapter four hundred and four of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety, and acts amendatory thereof, 
or the commissioner of wires of the city of Boston, to 
enforce the provisions of this act, and said inspector or 
commissioner shall be deemed the sole judge of what 
constitutes a proper insulation. 

Sec. 3. Any person or corporation owning poles or posts 
used for the transmission of electricity, who fails to comply 
with the provisions of section one of this act, shall be 
punished by fine of not less than ten dollars nor more 
than one hundred dollars for every pole left uninsulated 
within a reasonable time after the request of the inspector, 
or commissioner acting under section two of this act. 

Chapter 290 — Bureau of Statistics of Labor — 
Publication of Bulletin. 

For the purpose of disseminating information from time 
to time respecting the state of employment, and other in- 
formation relative to industrial conditions, the bureau of 
statistics of labor is authorized to distribute a bulletin, at 
such regular intervals as it may deem advisable, to be 
printed by the state printers ; and for expenses in connection 
therewith may expend, under the direction of the chief 
of said bureau, in addition to the annual appropriation 
authorized by law for said bureau, the sum of one thousand 
dollars in each year, to be paid out of the treasury of the 
Commonwealth. 
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Chapter 362. — Sapei^y Appliances on Locomotivbs and 

Cars. 

Sec. 1. On and after the first day of January in the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-eight no railroad corporation 
shall use in moving traffic between points in this Common- 
wealth any locomotive which is not equipped with a power 
driving wheel brake and appliances for operating the train 
brake system ; or shall run any train in such traffic on and 
after said date that has not a sufficient number 6f ci^rs in 
it so equipped with power of train brakes that the engineer 
on the locomotive drawing such train can control its speed 
without requiring brakemen to use the common hand brake 
for that purpose; and when any such corporation shall have 
equipped a sufficient number of its cars so as to comply 
with the provisions of this section it may lawfully refuse to 
receive from connecting lines of railroad any cars used in 
such traffic which are not equipped sufficiently, in accord- 
ance with this section, with such power or train brakes as 
will work, and readily interchange with the brakes in use 
on its own cars, as required by this act. 

Sec. 2. On and after the date aforesaid no railroad cor- 
poration shall haul or permit to be hauled or used on its 
lines in moving traffic between points in this Commonwealth 
any 'car which is not equipped with couplers coupling auto- 
matically by impact, and which can be uncoupled without 
the necessity of men going between the ends of the cars. 

Sec. 3. On and after the first day of July in the present 
year, and until otherwise ordered by the board of railroad 
commissioners, no railroad corporation shall use in moving 
traffic between points in this Commonwealth any car which 
is not provided with secure grat>irons, or hand-holds in the 
ends and sides of each car for greater security to men in 
coupling and uncoupling cars: Provided^ That this section 
shall not apply to fiat cars which are equipped with auto- 
matic couplers such as are described in section two. 

Sec. 4. The standard height of drawbars for freight 
cars, measured perpendicularly from the level of the top 
of the rails to the centres of the drawbars, shall be thirty- 
four and one half inches for standard guagc railroads, and 
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twenty-six inches for narrow guage railroads, with a maxi- 
mum variation from such standard height, in either case, of 
three inches between the drawbars of empty and loaded 
cars; and, on after the date last above-named, no freight 
car, either loaded or unloaded, shall be used in moving 
traffic between points in this Commonwealth with drawbars 
which do not comply with the above standard. 

Sec. 5. A railroad corporation using any locomotive 
engine, running any train, or hauling or permitting to be 
hauled, or used on its line any car in violation of any of 
the provisions of this act shall be liable to a penalty of one 
hundred dollars for each such violation, to be recovered 
in an action of tort to the use of the Commonwealth by the 
attorney-general, or the district attorney for the district 
in which such violation was committed: Provided^ That 
nothing in this act contained shall apply to trains composed 
of four wheel cars, or to locomotives used in hauling such 
trains. 

Sec. 6. The board of railroad commissioners may from 
time to time, upon full hearing and for good cause, extend 
the period within which any railroad corporation shall 
comply with the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 7. Any employee of such corporation who may be 
injured by any locomotive, car, or train in use contrary to 
the provision of this act shall not be deemed thereby to have 
assumed the risk thereby occasioned, although continuing 
in the employment of such corporation after the unlawful 
use of such locomotive, car, or train has been brought to 
his knowledge. 

Chapter 376. — Civil Service Commission — Registrar 
OF Labor. 

Sec. 1. The civil service commissioners are authorized 
to appoint a registrar of labor, who shall under their direc- 
tion supervise the administration of civil service rules 
applicable to the, public labor service of the Commonwealth 
or any city thereof. He shall receive an annual salary of 
two thousand dollars and be allowed his actual traveling 
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On the opposite page is the cut of the Runels Building, 
where the LOWELL COMMERCIAL COLLEQE is now 
located. This College was founded in 1859, and is one of 
the best in New England. Students may enter at any 
time and prepare for business. Its courses are practical, 
and its graduates are in demand. Catalogues free. 

Concrete, Asphalt and Artificial Stone Paving 



For Sidewalks, Garden Walks, Carriag« Drlyes, Warehouse and Stable Floors, 
Bam Cellars, etc Sicilian Rock Asphalt, Llmmer Rock Asphalt, Brunswick 
Rock Asphalt, Trinidad Asphalt, tor watsr-tiffht Oojrs lor mills, brew- 



eries and basements. 



OAcs, Room 4, Howe Building, E. Merrimack and Pmcott Stt. RmMmcs, 84 MariboriMigli St 



Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 

•""•^fcasi"^ >guaj> FISH 

Oysters, Clans, aad Lobsters. 

Family Trade a Specialty. Special Prices 

to Hotels, Saloons, and Boarding 

Houses. 

4i7 Central Street, Lowell, Mass. 

Tkuci»honk. lie-4. 



RESOLVED 

and unanimously passed without amand- 
ment, that members and friends will pa- 
tronise 

ADAMS & CO. 

Carpets, Shades, 

Draperies, FunUture, 
174 Ceatrd Street 

INVC8TIQATC OUR CREDIT 8V8TCM. 



Loweii CM and Suit Store, 

J. H. BANKS, Pntprletor. 

16 MERRIMACK SQUARE, 

Runcls Block, - • Opp. Electric Car Station, 
LOWELL, MASS. 

The Gorham 
Cash Grcxreryi 

140 GORHAM ST. 

Flour, BuUer from the Best DalHct, 
Cheese, Eggs, and Lard. Teat 
and Coffees a Specialty. Cheap 
for Cash. 

LEONARD 8r McGANN, Props. 




E. A. Wilson. 



LaPobbst Bbals. 



B. A. WILSON fr CO., 



Dealers In 



Coai, Lime, Cement and Brick, 

Office, Runels Building, 

McrriwKkMiBrUieSli. Yari, m BrMiiwajr. 
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expenses incurred in the discharge of his official duties. 
The salary and traveling expenses for the current year shall 
be paid from the appropriation for clerical assistance and 
traveling expenses of the civil service commissioners as 
authorized by chapter thirteen of the acts of the present year. 



Chapter 418. — Inspection of Steam Boilers. 

Sec. 1. It shall be the duty of every corporation, firm, or 
individual, owrning or using, or causing to be used, within 




KUNBLS BUILDING. 



this Commonwealth, a steam boiler or boilers (excepting 
boilers upon locomotives, boilers in private residences, 
boilers under the jurisdiction of the United States, boilers 
that are under the periodically guaranteed inspection of 
companies that have complied with all the laws of this Com- 
monwealth, boilers used exclusively for agricultural, horti- 
cultural, and creamery purposes, or boilers of less than 
three horse power), within sixty days after the passage of 
this act, and annually thereafter, to report to the chief of 
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the district police the location of such steam boiler or boilers. 

Sec. 2. Each of the boilers designated in section one 
shall be inspected by the inspector of boilers for the district 
in which said boiler or boilers is located, as thoroughly as 
in the judgment of the inspector is necessary, and if the 
inspector so directs, it shall be the duty of the owner or 
user to have the boiler or boilers blown ofF dry, and the man- 
hole and the hand-hole covers thereon removed, ready for 
inspection upon the day designated by the inspector, the 
inspector giving the owner or user of said boiler or boilers 
fourteen days' notice in writing of the day upon which he 
will make such internal inspection, provided that such 
inspection ^hall not be required oftener than twice a year. 

Sec. 3. If upon examination said inspector shall find the 
boiler inspected to be worthy and in safe working order, 
with the fittings necessary to safety, and properly set up, 
he shall grant to the owner or user of such boiler or boilers 
a certificate of inspection, and upon receipt of such certifi- 
cate said owner or user shall be permitted to. use the boiler 
or boilers mentioned in the certificate. And if in said 
inspection the inspector shall find that the boiler is not in 
safe condition, or not provided with fittings necessary to 
safety, or with fittings not properly arranged, he shall with- 
hold his certificate until the boiler and fittings are put in 
condition satisfactory to him; and it shall be unlawful for 
any owner or user to then operate or cause to be operated 
such steam boiler until the inspector has granted his certifi- 
cate, and the owner or user operating such boiler without 
said certificate may be enjoined from such use, in a proceed- 
ing to be had before the superior court or the supreme 
judicial court, at the instance of the inspector, with the 
approval of the chief of the district police; and upon the 
filing of a petition therefor any judge or justice of the court 
in which said proceeding is pending may issue a temporary 
injunction or restraining order, as provided in proceedings 
in equity. 

Sec. 4. If upon such inspection the inspector finds that 
the owner or user of any steam boiler is putting too much 
pressure upon the same the inspector shall have the power 
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to fix the maximum pressure to be allowed to be carried by 
said boiler, and shall adopt, and the owner or user shall place 
or cause to be placed upon said boiler, such device as the 
inspector shall deem expedient to prevent the boiler from 
carrying any greater than the maximum pressure desig- 
nated, said device to be approved by the chief of the district 
police; and no person shall in any manner tamper with such 
device, or load the safety valve to a greater pressure than 
that allowed by the inspector, as hereinbefore provided. 

Sec. 5. The owner or user of a boiler or boilers coming 
under the provisions of this act shall pay to the inspector at 
each inspection the sum of two dollars for each boiler 
inspected. All sums paid as aforesaid shall be paid over by 
him monthly to the treasurer of the Commonwealth. 

Sec. 6. The chief of the district police is hereby author- 
ized to adopt such rules and regulations, to be approved by 
the governor, as may be necessary to properly enforce 
this act. 

Sec. 7. All persons violating any of the provisions of this 
act shall upon conviction be punished by a fine not exceeding 
five hundred dollars or by imprisonment not exceeding six 
months, or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 8. The governor is hereby authorized to appoint 
three additional members to the inspection department of 
the district police qualified to perform the duties required 
by this act, who shall each receive an annual salary of fifteen 
hundred dollars and their actual traveling and necessary 
expenses. 

Chapter 438.— Sunday Labor. 

Sec. 2. Whoever on the Lord's day keeps open his shop, 
warehouse, or workhouse, or does any manner of labor, 
business, or work, except works of necessity and charity, or 
takes part in any sport, game, or play, or public diversion, 
except a concert of sacred music, or an entertainment given 
by a religious or charitable society the proceeds of which, 
if any, are to be devoted exclusively to a charitable or 
religious purpose, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
fifty dollars for each offense, and the proprietor, manager. 
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Wheeler & Wilson Sewing MachineSf 

THE ONLY SEWING MACHINE THAT DOES NOT PAIL IN ANY POINT. 



RoUry If otkMi Ball Bearings main It the 
Llgb test-Running macblne In tbe world. 

Rapid— It saToe one day In three, fur It 
■ewa that much faster than any vibrat- 
f Ing machine made. 

Quick and durable. The rotary motion 
does away with noise and wear cauae«l 
by forward and backward movement o( 
a shuttle. 




Repairing a Specialty. 



No. 30 JOHN STREET. 



The onfy pUee in tbe eky where 
you can get NEEDLES end PARTS 
tor all Idnde of mecbinee* 

LOWELL. nASS. 



Complbnente of 

Lowell Manufacturing 

COMPANY, 

MARKET STREET, 

LOWELL, X » MASS. 
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WHEELER & WILSON MANUFACTURING CO, 

JOHN STREET, LOWELL, MASS, 



The history of the growth of the Wheeler [& Wilson 
Manufacturing* Company has been one of constantly in- 
creasing business. Being introduced nearly half a century 




WIIRBLBR A WILSON SBWINC» MACHINB CO. 



ago in Lowell, and by furnishing the people the best and 
latest devices for sewing it has become the popular machine. 
The company has been obliged to build two new factories, 
and make large additions to three of their plants which is 
conclusive proof of public approval, both in our own and 
other parts of the country. 
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or person in charge of such game, sport, play, or public 
diversion, other than such concert of sacred music, or an 
entertainment given by a religious or charitable society the 
proceeds of which, if any, are to be devoted exclusively to a 
charitable or religious purpose, shall be punished by fine 
not less than fifty and not exceeding five hundred dollars 
for each offense; but nothing in this section shall be held 
to prohibit the manufacture and distribution of steam, gas, 
or electricity for illuminating purposes, heat or motive power, 
nor the distribution of water for fire or domestic purposes, 
nor the use of the telegraph or telephone, nor the retail sale 
of drugs and medicines, nor articles ordered by the pre- 
scription of a physician, nor mechanical appliances used 
by physicians or surgeons, nor the letting of horses and 
carriages, nor the letting of yachts and boats, nor the 
running of steam ferry boats on established routes, or of 
street railway cars, nor the preparation, printing, and pub- 
lishing of newspapers, nor the sale and delivery of news- 
papers, nor the wholesale or retail sale and delivery of milk, 
nor the transportation of milk, nor the making of butter 
and cheese, nor the keeping open of public bath houses, nor 
the making or selling by bakers or their employees of bread 
or other food usually dealt in by them, before ten o'clock in 
the morning and between the hours of four o'clock and 
half-past six o'clock in the evening. Whoever conscien- 
tiously believes that the seventh day of the week ought to 
be observed as the Sabbath, and actually refrains from 
secular business and labor on that day, shall not be liable 
to the penalties of this section for performing secular busi- 
ness and labor on the Lord's day, if he disturbs no other 
person. 

Chapter 438. — Weekly Payment of Wages. 

Sec. 1. Sections fifty-one to fifty-four, inclusive, of 
chapter five hundred and eight of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and ninety-four, relative to the weekly 
payment of wages by corporations, shall apply to any person 
or partnership engaged in this Commonwealth in any manu- 
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facturing business and having more than twenty-five employ- 
ees. And the word ''corporation," as used in said sections, 
shall include such persons and partnerships. 

Chapter 453. — Licensing, Etc., of Plumbers. 

^ Sec. 1. The provisions of chapter four hundred and 
fifty-five of the acts of the year eighteen hundred and 
ninety-four shall not be operative in any town until accepted 
by vote of a majority of the voters of such town present 
and voting thereon at a town meeting, and the provisions 
of section seven of said chapter shall not be operative in any 
city until accepted by vote of its city council. 

Sec. 2. Any city may, by vote of its city council, exempt 
from the provisions of said chapter four hundred and fifty- 
five any or all of its territory lying outside of the limits of 
the water supply of such city, or unconnected with a com- 
mon sewer. 

Chapter 462. — Trade Marks ok Tradics Unions, Etc. 

Sec. 1. Any person, association, or union may adopt a 
label, trade mark, stamp, or form of advertisement not pre- 
viously owned or adopted by any other person, association, 
or union, and may file the same for record in the ofiice of 
the secretary of the Commonwealth, by leaving two copies, 
counterparts, or facsimiles thereof, with said secretary; 
and shall file therewith a certificate specifying the name or 
names of the person, association, or union so filing such 
label, trade mark, stamp, or form of advertisement, his, or 
its residence, location, or place of business, the class of 
merchandise and the particular description of goods com- 
prised in such class to which it has been or is intended to be 
appropriated, and the length of time, if any, during which 
it has been in use. Such certificate shall be accompanied 
by a written declaration, verified under oath by the person 
or some officer of the association or union by whom it is 
filed, to the effect that the party so filing such label, trade 
mark, stamp, or form of advertisement has a right to the 
use of the same, and that no other person, firm, association. 
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union, or corporation has the right to such use, either in the 
identical form or in any such near resemblance thereto as 
may be calculated to deceive, and that the facsicSiles, copies, 
or couuterparts filed therewith are true aud correct. There 
shall be paid for such filing the fee of one dollar. Said 
secretary shall deliver to such person, association, or union 
so filing the same a duly attested certificate of the record of 
the same, for which he shall receive the fee of one dollar. 
Such certificate of record shall in all suits and prosecutions 
under this act be sufficient proof of the adoption of such 
label, stamp, trade mark, or form of advertisement. No 
label, trade mark, stamp, or form of advertisement shall be 
recorded that would reasonably be mistaken for a label, 
trade mark, stamp, or form of advertisement already on 
record. 

Sec. 2. The secretary of the Commonwealth is authorized 
to make rules and regulations, and prescribe forms for the 
filing of labels, trade-marks, and forms of advertisement 
under the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. The owner of any such label, trade-mark, stamp, 
or form of advertisement recorded as provided in section one 
of this act, may proceed by suit to enjoin the manufacture, 
use, or sale of any such counterfeits or imitations, and all 
courts having jurisdiction thereof shall grant injunctions to 
restrain such manufacture, use, or sale, and shall award the 
complainant in such suit such damages resulting from such 
wrongful manufacture, use, or sale as may by said court be 
deemed just and reasonable, and shall require the defendant 
to pay to such person, association, or union the profits derived 
from such wrongful manufacture, use, or sale; and such 
court may also order that all such counterfeits or imitations 
in the possession or under the control of any defendant in 
such case be delivered to an officer of the court, or to the 
complainant, to be destroyed. In all cases where such asso- 
ciation or union is not incorporated, suits under this act may 
be commenced and prosecuted by an officer of such associa- 
tion or union, on behalf of and for the use of such association 
or union, and every member of such association or union shall 
be liable for costs in any such proceedings. 
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Sec. 4. Every person who, without authority from the 
owner of a label, trade-mark, stamp, or form of advertise- 
ment recorded as aforesaid, shall make or use any counter- 
feit or imitation of such label, trade-mark, stamp, or form of 
advertisement, knowing the same to be counterfeit or imita- 
tion, and every person who, without authority from such 
owner, shall affix, impress, or use such label, trade-mark, 
stamp, or form of advertisement upon any goods shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars, or by 
fine not exceeding one year, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment. 

Sec. 5. Every person who shall sell goods upon which 
such label, trade-mark, stamp, or form of advertisement 
recorded as aforesaid, or any counterfeit or imitation thereof 
shall be unlawfully impressed, affixed or used, shall be 
punished by a fine not exceeding two hundred dollars, or 
by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both such 
fine and imprisonment, unless such person shall show 
that at the time such goods came into his possession he did 
not know that the impression, affixing, or use of such 
label, trade-mark, stamp, or form of advertisement was 
unlawful. 

Sec. 6. In any suit or prosecution under the provisions 
of this act the defendant may show that he or it was the 
owner of such label, trade-mark, or form of advertisement 
prior to its being filed under the provisions of this act, and 
that it has been filed wrongfully or without right by some 
other person, association, or union. ^ 

Chaptkr 471. — Examination, Licensing, Etc., of Stkam 
Knginkicks and Fikicmicn. 

Sec. 1. It shall be unlawful for any person to have charge 
of or to operate a steam boiler or engine in this Common- 
wealth, except locomotive boilers and engines, boilers in 
private residences, boilers under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, and boilers used for agricultural purposes 
exclusively, or of less than eight horse power, unless he 
holds a license as hereinafter provided; and it shall be 
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unlawful for any owner or user of any steam boiler or engine 
other than those above excepted, to operate, or cause to be 
operated a steam boiler, or engine for a period of more than 
one week without a duly licensed engineer or fireman in 
charge. 

Sec. 2. Any person desiring to act as an engineer or fire- 
man shall make application to so act to an examiner of en- 
gineers, upon blanks furnished by the examiner, and if 
upon examination the applicant is found trustworthy and 
competent a license shall be granted to said applicant to have 
charge of or to operate such steam plants as the examiner 
may find him qualified to have in keeping. Such license 
shall continue in force for three years unless after proper 
hearing it is sooner revoked, for intoxication or other 
sufficient cause, and may be renewed every three years 
on application to the authority granting the same, or at 
such time as may be determined by said authority. 

Sec. 3. Licenses shall be granted according to the com- 
petency of the applicant, and shall be divided into classes 
as follows : First class. Engineers' licenses of this class 
shall be unlimited as to horse power. Second class. 
Engineers' licenses of this class shall be limited to one 
hundred and fifty horse power, Third class. Engineers' 
licenses of this class shall be limited to fifty horse power. 
A fireman's license shall be issued to any person who, after 
having passed an examination, as herein provided, shall 
have been found competent to take charge of, or to operate 
any steam boiler or boilers. Any person desiring to oper- 
ate any particular steam plant may so state to the examiner, 
and he shall be examined as to his fitness to operate that 
particular plant, and if found competent and trustworthy 
shall be granted a license, termed a special license, for that 
particular plant, and such license shall be in force for three 
years. 

Sec. 4. The fee for examination for applicants for license 
shall be one dollar, to be paid at the time of the application 
for examination, and one dollar for each renewal of license. 
All sums paid as aforesaid shall be received by the examiner, 
and shall be paid over by him monthly to the treasurer of 
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the Commonwealth if such examiner is a member of the 
district police, otherwise to the treasurer of the town or 
city by which such examiner is employed. 

Sec. 5. The members of the boiler inspection depart- 
ment of the district police shall act as examiners and en- 
force the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of the examiners to notify 
every person operating a. boiler or engine mentioned in sec- 
tion one and not included among the exceptions therein 
specified, to apply for a license under this act and to give 
such person a reasonable opportunity to take an examination 
therefor within the town or city in which he is engaged in 
operating such boiler or engine. The examiner shall issue 
a license, or shall notify the applicant of his rejection 
within forty-eight hours after his examination. 

Sec. 7. Any person dissatisfied with the action of an 
examiner in refusing or in revoking a license may appeal 
to the chief of the district police, whose decision shall be 
final. 

Sec. 8. Whoever, after being notified as provided in sec- 
tion six, intentionally violates the provisions of section one 
of this act shall be punished by fine not exceeding three 
hundred dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding three 
months. 

Sec. 9. This act shall take effect on the first day of 
August in the year eighteen hundred and ninety-five, and 
any person 'applying for a license as engineer or fireman 
on or before that date shall be deemed to have complied 
with the provisions of this act until his application is 
passed upon or rejected by the proper authorities. 

ClIAPTEK 475. — ESTABLISIIMKNT OK TlLXTlLK SCHOOLS. 

Sec. 1. In any city of this Commonwealth whose mayor 
shall, on or before the first day of July in the year eighteen 
hundred and ninety-five, file a certificate with the commis- 
sioner of corporations that said city has in operation four 
hundred and fifty thousand or more spindles, not less than 
seven nor more than twenty persons, citizens of this 
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Commonwealth, may associate themselves together by an 
agreement in writing for the purpose of establishing and 
maintaining a textile school for instruction in the theory and 
practical art of textile and kindred branches of industry, 
with authority to take, by gift or purchase, and hold per- 
sonal and real estate to the amount of three hundred 
thousand dollars. A copy of said agreement and of the 
signatures thereto, sworn to by any one of the subscribers, 
shall be submitted to the governor, aud if he shall certify 
his approval of the associates as suitable for the purposes 
of their association and of this act, said associates shall, for 
said purposes, after due and proper organization by the 
adoption of by-laws and the election of officers, and after 
filing a certificate of such organization and the certificate of 
the approval of the governor with the secretary of ttie Com- 
monwealth, be and remain a corporation, with all the powers 
and privileges and subject to all the duties and obligations 
of corporations organized for educational purposes under 
chapter one hundred and fifteen of the Public Statutes. 
Said corporation shall be known as the Trustees of the 
Textile School of the place in which it is located, and shall 
have power to fill all vacancies in their number, however 
occurring, except as otherwise provided in this act. There 
shall be only one school incorporated under the provisions 
of this act in one city. 

Sec. 2. Any city in which such a corporotion is organized 
may appropriate and pay to said corporation a sum of 
money not to exceed in any case, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand dollars, and upon the appropriation and payment 
of said sum, or any part thereof by any such city, the 
mayor and superintendent of schools of such city for the 
time being, shall be and become members of said corpor- 
ation, and the mayor and superintendent of schools of such 
city shall thereafter be members of such corporation. 

Whenever any such city shall appropriate and pay to any 
such corporation any sum of money, or whenever the trus- 
tees or members of any such corporation shall pay into its 
treasury, for the purposes of the establishment and main- 
tenacc of such school, any sum of money, there shall be 
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appropriated and paid to said corporation from the treasury 
of the Commonwealth a sum of money equal to the total 
amount thus appropriated and paid; but in no case shall 
there be paid to any such corporation by the Commonwealth 
any sum of money exceeding* twenty-five thousand dollars, 
and upon the appropriation and payment of any sum of 
money by the Commonwealth for the purposes of any such 
school, the governor shall, with the advice and consent of 
the council, appoint two persons to be members and trustees 
of any such corporation for two and four years respectively, 
and thereafter such persons and their successors by similar 
appointment shall be and remain members of said corpora- 
tion. The governor, with the advice and consent of the 
council, shall fill all vacancies, however, occuring in the 
membership created by this section. 



Chaptrr 501. — Honorably Dischargrd Soldiers and 
Sailors Preficrrkd in Puhlic Emplovmicnt, Etc. 

Sec. 2. Veterans who have made application for employ- 
ment in the public service in accordance with the second 
section of rule twelve of the civil service rules shall be pre- 
ferred for certification and appointment in preference to all 
other applicants not veterans, except women ; Provided^ 
That the age limit now established by the civil service rules, 
with regard to appointments in the police and prison ser- 
vice and fire departments, may be applied to such appoint- 
ments. 

Sec. 4. The civil service commission shall, within five 
days after any examination or certification of candidates 
for positions in the public service, cause a list of the names 
of the persons examined or certified, with the standing 
attained in the examination, to be prepared, and said list 
shall be open to the inspection of the public between the 
hours of ten in the forenoon and two in the afternoon of 
each day. 

Sec. 5. Whoever violates any provision of this act shall, 
be punished by a fine of not less than fifty dollars nor 
more than five hundred dollars. 
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Sec. 6. The word ''application," as used in this act shall 
be construed to mean a petition for employment, containing 
a sworn statement by the applicant that he is qualified to 
perform the duties of the position which he seeks, and 
accompanied by certificates from three citizens of good 
repute in the community stating that they know said appli- 
cant to be fully competent to perform the duties of the 
position which he seeks, and accompanied by certificates 
from three citizens of good repute in the community stating 
that they know said applicant to be fully competent to per- 
fornl the duties of the position sought. The word ** vet- 
eran," as used in this act, shall be construed to mean a 
person who served in the United States army or navy 
during the war of the rebellion and was honorably dis- 
charged therefrom. 
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